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FOREWORD 

"The  Bible  contains  the  religion  revealed  by  God,"  and  "What- 
ever is  contained  in  the  Bible  is  religion,  and  w^as  revealed  by 
God,"  are  not  interchangeable. 

Herbert  George  Wood. 

It  has  been  said  with  considerable  truth  and  even  more 
cynicism  that  there  is  no  book  with  which  people  think  them- 
selves so  familiar  as  the  Bible,  yet  about  which  they  really 
know  less.  Certainly  there  is  no  book  in  general  circulation 
about  which  opinion  has  changed  more  radically  since  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers. 

At  the  time  good  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  of 
England  in  the  year  1837  probably  a  majority  of  God- 
fearing Christians  accepted  without  question  the  account  of 
creation  given  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  j  a  story 
which  makes  the  earth  the  center  of  the  universe  and  states 
that  it  came  into  being,  finished  and  complete,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  week.  Nor  would  they  have  presumed  to  doubt 
the  conclusions  reached  some  two  hundred  years  before 
Queen  Victoria's  time  by  John  Lightfoot,  a  scholar  learned 
in  Hebrew  who  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  England,  He  announced,  after  reverent  study 
and  profound  thought,  that  the  miracle  of  creation  occurred 
during  the  period  of  equinox  in  the  year  4004  b.  c.  To  be 
exact,  that  it  began  on  the  12th  of  September  j  that  Adam 
was  created  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day 
and  ate  the  fatal  apple  when  he  was  three  hours  old. 
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Vast  new  fields  of  research  have  been  opened  since  John 
Lightfoot  trod  the  earth,  indeed,  since  the  lifetime  of 
Queen  Victoria.  We  cannot  accept  such  statements  and 
keep  our  self-respect  j  for,  far  apart  as  these  fields  lie,  dis- 
coveries in  all  of  them  point  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion 
— that  our  earth  is  not  and  never  was  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  could  not  possibly  have  come  into  being  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  specified. 

We  live  and  work  and  think  in  a  civilization  transformed 
by  these  new  discoveries  j  and  to  fit  our  children  for  life 
under  new  conditions,  we  see  to  it  that  instruction  in  the 
mysteries  of  science  begins  in  words  of  one  syllable  the 
moment  they  enter  kindergarten,  and  continues  in  increas- 
ing measure  until  they  leave  college.  From  Monday  morn- 
ing until  Saturday  night  we  would  be  willing  to  stake  our 
lives  on  the  truth  and  importance  of  this  scientific  instruc- 
tion. Yet  on  Sunday  mornings  the  ringing  of  church  bells 
raises  a  teasing  echo  from  other  days,  and  we  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  this  Bible  so  venerated 
by  our  grandparents. 

They  believed  it  to  contain  Absolute  Truth,  no  more  to 
be  disputed  than  the  law  of  gravitation,  though  in  places 
as  hard  to  understand  and  quite  as  inconvenient.  Believing 
this,  they  read  it  devoutly  from  cover  to  cover,  committed 
large  portions  of  it  to  memory,  and  in  times  of  stress  were 
apt  to  use  it  as  a  book  of  divination,  opening  it  at  random, 
placing  a  finger  unseeingly  on  a  text,  and  taking  the  words 
thus  touched  as  their  guide  to  personal  conduct. 

To  us  such  action  seems  unintelligent,  therefore  irrev- 
erent. Frankly,  many  pages  of  the  Bible  strike  us  as  dull, 
and  certain  parts  of  it  as  quite  unfit  for  reading  in  public. 
Even  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  familiar  with  its 
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most  beautiful  passages,  we  rarely  refer  to  them,  much  less 
quote  them,  it  being  unfashionable  to  appear  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents. 

This  being  the  case,  can  we — indeed,  is  it  quite  honest  to 
do  so — deliberately  turn  our  backs  even  for  one  hour  on 
Sunday  mornings  upon  so  much  that  we  have  believed  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  week,  and  for  the  period  allotted  to  reli- 
gious meditation,  try  to  walk  and  lead  our  young  people 
along  the  intellectual  paths  of  older  days?  The  chances  are 
that  if  we  do,  we  shall  pass  an  uncomfortable,  unprofitable 
hour,  and  at  its  end,  hurry  out  from  the  shadow  of  man-built 
walls  into  God's  sunshine,  jump  with  relief  into  our  motor- 
cars, and  speed  away  again  into  the  twentieth  century. 

Yet  only  when  we  try  to  imagine  what  this  day  would  be 
like  without  its  background  of  old  teaching,  do  we  realize 
how  deeply  the  Bible  has  sunk  into  our  daily  lives.  Our 
speech  is  shot  through  with  its  phrases,  used  all  unconscious 
of  their  origin  j  and  unsteadily  as  our  western  civilization 
seems  to  be  rocking  on  its  foundations,  those  foundations 
reach  down  to  the  bedrock  of  precepts  and  ideals  found  in 
the  old  Hebrew  literature. 

This  little  volume  is  an  attempt  to  gather  up  and  present 
in  simple  language  the  answers  given  by  sincere  modern 
scholarship  to  some  of  the  many  puzzling  questions  that 
confront  us  when  we  read  the  Bible. 

Study  for  such  an  undertaking  might  easily  extend  over 
more  than  one  long  lifetime  and  not  exhaust  available 
material.  Of  necessity  the  author  has  had  to  rely  upon  sum- 
maries and  conclusions  reached  by  others  better  qualified 
than  herself  for  exhaustive  research.  She  maizes  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  the  friends  who  have  given  her  ad- 
vice and  encouragement  j  especially  to  Dr.  U.  G.  B.  Pierce, 
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who  found  time,  amid  the  duties  of  a  busy  pastorate,  to  ex- 
amine her  manuscript.  She  is  equally  grateful  to  the  authori- 
ties from  whose  books  she  has  received  invaluable  helpj 
and  she  thanks  the  publishers  whose  courtesy  allows  her  to 
quote  from  such  works. 

To  The  Macmillan  Company  she  is  indebted  for  permis- 
sion to  make  such  use  of  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's 
Modern  Use  of  the  Bible  and  Dr.  Richard  G.  Moulton's 
monumental  Modern  Reader* s  Bible.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  have  permitted  her  to  quote  an  early  form  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  given  in  Ernest  R.  Trattner's  Unravel- 
ling the  Book  of  Books.  To  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  she 
is  indebted  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songs  given 
in  Bruce  Barton's  The  Book  Nobody  Knows;  and  to  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Press  for  the  translation  of  certain  old 
songs  of  Israel  printed  in  Dr.  J.  A.  Bewer's  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Many  of  the  Bible  quotations  are  in  the  stately  English 
of  the  King  James  Version,  hallowed  by  long  use  and  associa- 
tion. In  a  few  instances  the  American  Revision  of  1901  has 
been  preferred.  Others  still,  notably  the  poetic  selections 
from  the  Book  of  Job,  are  as  given  by  Dr.  Moulton. 

Helen  Nicolay 
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I 

NEW  LIGHTS  ON  AN  OLD  BOOK 

If  in  the  beginning,  God  made  man  in  His  image,  man  has  been 
busy  ever  since,  making  God  in  his  image. 

Ernest  R.  Trattner. 

We  are  told  that  because  of  scientific  knowledge  now 
available,  it  is  possible  for  the  first  time  to  view  the 
Bible  "a  good  deal  as  a  geologist  views  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  order  in  which  the 
strata  are  laid  down."  While  this  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant, it  behooves  us  to  do  so  without  vainglory, 
never  for  an  instant  forgetting  that  men  drew  suste- 
nance from  the  warm  and  kindly  earth  long  before  any- 
thing was  known  about  strata — and  that  the  life-giving 
principle  which  fed  them  has  not  changed  a  particle 
because  scientists  choose  to  give  it  a  modern  name. 

Certain  physical  and  historical  facts  about  the  Bible 
must  also  be  remembered.  We  are  apt  to  forget,  though 
we  have  been  told  time  and  again,  that  it  is  incorrect 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  book,  or  even  reverently  as  The 
Book,  because  it  is  in  reality  a  whole  library — sixty- 
six  books  bound  within  a  single  cover.  Being  a  library 
that  has  come  to  us  from  the  ancient  Orient,  it  contains 
the  literature  of  a  people  almost  as  far  removed  from 
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us  in  habits  and  customs  as  in  point  of  time.  Highly 
gifted,  men  of  keen  instincts,  with  emotions  as  vivid 
as  our  own,  their  modes  of  expression  were  totally  dif- 
ferent. In  this  very  difference  lies  part  of  the  charm 
and  much  of  the  mystery  of  the  Bible,  and  also  a  great 
deal  that  we  find  repellent. 

The  writing  of  these  sixty-six  books  stretched  over 
a  period  of  approximately  a  thousand  years.  In  them 
are  to  be  found  myth,  legend,  folklore,  authentic  his- 
tory, history  distorted  to  serve  as  propaganda,  biog- 
raphy subject  to  the  same  variations,  law,  statistics, 
riddles,  public  documents,  poetry,  novels,  drama,  phi- 
losophy, invective,  inspiration.  Almost  the  only  literary 
form  that  we  do  not  find  is  deliberately  humorous 
writing,  a  mode  of  expression  not  in  harmony  with 
Hebrew  genius. 

Packed  thus  into  a  single  volume,  the  Bible  is  a  mir- 
acle of  condensation.  But  in  the  process  of  packing  it 
has  been  grievously  mishandled.  History  has  been 
telescoped  in  the  interests  of  brevity  until  what  seems 
to  be  continuous  narrative  is  often  the  merest  skeleton 
framework — "like  Wells's  Outline  of  History y  only 
better  written,"  as  one  commentator  frankly  says.  Trans- 
lation has  mutilated  it  j  quotation  marks  have  vanished  j 
ignorance  has  misinterpreted  statements  that  appeared 
simple  and  straightforward  to  the  people  who  made 
them.  Explanations  honestly  written  as  marginal  notes 
have  been  crammed  into  the  text;  and  in  our  modern 
Bibles  it  has  become  almost  a  point  of  honor  to  print 
poetry  in  a  manner  to  confuse  it  with  prose.  In  short, 
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everything  humanly  possible  seems  to  have  been  done 
to  spoil  it  J  yet  it  remains  a  golden  treasury,  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  succeeding  generations,  and  inciden- 
tally, the  world's  constant  and  unvarying  best-seller. 

Scholars  tell  us  that  the  division  into  verses  is  of  an- 
cient Hebrew  origin,  while  that  into  chapters  dates  only 
from  Europe  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Being  merely 
mechanical  devices  to  aid  in  locating  and  memorizing 
any  given  passage,  they  are  often  a  real  hindrance  to 
the  sweep  and  spirit  of  the  narrative.  Dr.  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  editor  of  the  exhaustive  and  monumental  Mod- 
ern Reader*s  Bibley  reminds  us  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
too  many  helps  in  this  kind  of  study.  "Annotation  is  inter- 
ruption," he  says,  and  adds  slyly:  "If  the  array  of  com- 
ments and  helps  which  we  associate  with  Bible  study  had 
been  applied  to  the  novels  and  short  stories  which  have 
such  a  hold  on  the  rising  generation,  these  novels  and 
stories  would  never  have  attained  their  popularity." 

It  has  been  said  that  more  changes  have  come  over 
theology  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  during  the 
twenty-five  previous  centuries.  But  looking  back,  we  see 
that  the  change  in  the  manner  of  regarding  it  is  not  so 
sudden  as  at  first  appears.  That  it  is  the  result  of  slow, 
inevitable,  and  by  no  means  painless  growth — one  phase 
of  the  idea  of  democracy  which  waxed  and  grew  to  flower 
with  apparent  suddenness  a  century  or  so  ago,  and  part 
of  the  critical  attitude  toward  things  in  general  encour- 
aged by  the  belief  that  even  the  humblest  have  a  right  to 
use  the  brains  God  gave  them. 

How  this  idea  was  combated  in  Europe  is  the  theme 
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of  political  history  from  the  Middle  Ages  onward.  In 
the  realm  of  religion,  tradition  and  ignorance  conspired 
to  keep  the  Bible  a  sealed  book  long  after  Christianity 
had  become  the  accepted  religion.  Candidates  for  the 
priesthood  were  taught  theology  and  theories  about  the 
Bible,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  read  it  for  them- 
selves. Indeed,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  search  the  Scriptures 
when  the  few  copies,  laboriously  made  in  manuscript, 
were  chained  to  stout  oaken  desks  in  monastery  libraries 
and  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  if  allowed  to  see 
the  light  at  all. 

When  students  who  overcame  such  obstacles  found  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  what  they  read  with  what  they  had 
been  taught,  they  were  admonished  to  wrestle  vigorously 
with  their  doubts,  since  these  were  of  the  Devil  j  and  if 
they  could  not  overcome  them,  at  least  to  have  the  de- 
cency to  keep  silent  and  not  disturb  the  faith  of  others. 
Some  gave  up  the  fight  and  submitted  in  penitence  or 
despair.  Some  sought  in  allegory  a  light  to  illumine  dark 
places  J  not  very  successfully,  for  allegory  was  apt  to 
prove  an  intellectual  boomerang  that  brought  doubts  and 
confusion  winging  back  home.  Some  led  an  unhappy 
double  life  of  the  spirit,  trying  to  teach  others  what  they 
did  not  themselves  believe.  But  always,  throughout  the 
centuries.  Truth  had  a  few  heroes  courageous  enough  to 
fight,  and  to  die  if  need  be,  for  the  right  to  use  their  own 
minds. 

We  are  asked  to  remember  that  "it  took  stupendous 
daring  coupled  with  unparalleled  resourcefulness  on  the 
part  of  a  handful  of  brilliant  scholars  to  push  their  way 
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into  the  inside  of  the  Bible  and  present  to  the  world  an 
interior  view."  To  the  popular  mind  the  man  at  the  fore- 
front of  this  courageous  band  is  Martin  Luther,  who 
translated  the  Bible  from  the  language  of  scholars  into 
that  of  the  common  people,  so  that  all  might  read  it. 

That  battle  was  scarcely  ended  before  another  began 
which  continued  down  to  modern  times,  the  point  at 
issue  being  how  the  Bible  should  be  read.  One  side,  con- 
tending that  it  was  a  miraculous  gift,  direct  from  Deity 
to  man,  held  that  men  should  accept  and  believe  it  lit- 
erally, not  presume  to  reason  about  it.  Their  opponents 
argued  that  the  way  to  extract  the  full  savor  and  benefit 
from  the  Bible  which,  though  inspired  by  God,  had  been 
written  by  the  hand  of  man,  was  to  study  it  reverently, 
without  superstition,  using  as  aids  in  this  study  every 
means  indicated  by  reason  and  common  sense. 

Those  who  contended  for  the  "divine"  origin  of  the 
Scriptures  thought  it  blasphemous  to  hint  that  misappre- 
hension or  mistranslation  might  have  altered  a  syllable 
of  God's  meaning.  But  very  gradually  even  the  most 
zealous  were  forced  to  admit  that,  since  God  had  dele- 
gated the  actual  writing  to  human  beings,  slight  mistakes 
might  have  crept  in.  "Even  Jesus  allowed  his  disciples 
to  err,"  Erasmus  reminded  his  hearers.  Dying  down  at 
times,  then  rising  to  new  heights,  this  dispute  continued 
long  after  geology  and  astronomy  and  kindred  sciences 
had  demonstrated  how  impossible  it  would  have  been 
for  our  earth  to  come  suddenly  into  being,  complete  and 
whole  as  we  see  it  now,  during  one  week  in  September 
4004  B.  c. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1670  of  our  own  era,  a  particularly 
violent  time  in  this  discussion,  that  a  brilliant  young 
Spanish  Jew  named  Baruch  Spinoza,  published  a  book  in 
which  he  had  the  effrontery  to  point  out  that  occasionally 
the  Bible  contradicts  itself.  About  the  same  time  Thomas 
Hobbs  was  making  similar  observations  in  England. 
Skepticism  was  in  the  air. 

Spinoza  asked  his  opponents  to  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened if — as  they  contended — Moses,  at  the  direct  com- 
mand of  God,  wrote  every  word  of  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  one  of  these  books  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  death,  with  a  context  which  seems  to 
forbid  the  easy  reply  that  God  directed  him  to  prepare 
his  own  obituary.  Another  text  chosen  by  Spinoza  to 
bring  his  impertinent  questions  home,  coupled  old  and 
new  in  a  strange  way — giants,  those  creatures  out  of  a 
remote  and  legendary  past,  with  the  comparatively  mod- 
ern invention  of  iron  bedsteads. 

In  Deuteronomy  we  read  that  only  Og,  King  of 
Bashan,  remained  of  the  giants,  when  Rabbath,  the  city 
in  which  his  bedstead  stood,  was  captured  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon.  The  bed  measured  sixteen  and  a  half 
feet  long  by  seven  or  more  wide — in  Biblical  language, 
nine  cubits  by  four.  It  was  the  location  of  this  piece  of 
furniture,  however,  not  its  size,  which  interested  Spinoza, 
when  he  found  in  Second  Samuel  an  equally  circum- 
stantial account,  according  to  which  Moses  could  scarcely 
have  heard  of  Rabbath  and  certainly  could  not  have  cap- 
tured it,  since  it  did  not  come  under  Jewish  rule  until  the 
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reign  of  King  David,  centuries  after  Moses  had  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Church  authorities,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  silence  this  kind  of  questioning. 
Spinoza  was  expelled  from  the  Synagogue  under  the 
weight  of  the  heaviest  of  Jewish  curses,  and  in  the  Gen- 
tile world  he  fared  little  better  for,  instead  of  treating 
him  as  a  friend,  men  set  upon  him  with  daggers.  Yet 
since  his  death,  statues  have  been  raised  to  his  memory 
and  he  has  been  acclaimed  the  father  of  Biblical  criticism. 

A  century  and  a  half  after  Spinoza  published  his  book 
the  question  flamed  high  again  in  England  and  America. 
Darwin  gave  the  world  his  Origin  of  Species  and  his 
Descent  of  Man.  People  without  enough  knowledge  to 
entitle  them  to  respectful  hearing  dashed  into  the  fray, 
denouncing  Darwin  and  all  his  mental  kindred  as  de- 
stroyers of  religion  and  fiends  in  human  form.  Rivers  of 
ink  flowed  J  lakes  of  tears  were  shed  for  the  passing  of 
the  old  faith  j  and  many  noisy  declarations  were  made 
that  the  sooner  the  Bible's  mass  of  old-wives'  fables  went 
to  the  scrap-heap,  the  better  for  humanity.  But  through 
all  this  noise  and  tumult  devout  people  continued  to 
read  the  Bible  and  find  comfort  in  its  pages. 

Just  as  quietly  and  persistently  also,  students  who  had 
set  themselves  the  task  of  going  over  the  old  records  with 
the  newest  of  modern  aids,  kept  at  their  work.  The  re- 
sult may  be  called  poetic  justification  if  not  poetic  justice, 
for  the  critical  spirit  that  was  decried  as  sounding  the 
death-knell  of  religion  by  tearing  away  all  sacredness 
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from  the  Bible,  has  instead  deepened  and  revived  inter- 
est in  the  old  volume  by  approaching  it  from  a  new  point 
of  view. 

We  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  burden  our  minds 
with  the  date  4004  b.  c.  Few  people  look  upon  the  early 
books  of  the  Bible  as  scientifically  accurate  textbooks 
on  astronomy  or  geology.  They  may  even  be  regarded 
coldly  as  history,  if  history  be  narrowly  defined  as  an 
accumulation  of  correct  dates  and  facts.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  the  Bible  is  history  of  the  most  absorbing  kind,  for 
it  unfolds  graphically  and  poetically  the  struggle  after 
righteousness  of  a  gifted  people,  beginning  with  their 
first  glimmering  idea  of  God  and  flowering  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  truth  and  justice  and  love  taught  by  the  words 
and  example  of  the  young  Hebrew,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

To  realize  how  much  the  field  of  study  has  been  broad- 
ened and  aided,  and  at  the  same  time  made  more  com- 
plicated by  modern  research,  it  is  necessary  only  to  recall 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Rosetta  Stone  had  not  given  up  its  secrets;  and  that  fifty 
years  later  only  two  words  had  been  deciphered  from 
Assyrian  tablets — ^the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
father.  One  of  the  pioneer  explorers  to  "get  results"  was 
our  American  Edward  Robinson  of  Union  College,  New 
York.  When  he  set  out  in  1837  to  join  his  friend  the  mis- 
sionary Eli  Smith  at  Beirut  his  equipment  for  research 
consisted  of  a  Bible,  a  thermometer,  a  compass,  a  measur- 
ing tape,  a  telescope  and  boundless  enthusiasm.  Simple 
as  this  outfit  was,  he  brought  home  enough  data  to  keep 
him  busy  in  his  study  for  twenty  years,  and  after  that  he 
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had  the  satisfaction  of  returning  to  Palestine  and  verify- 
ing his  conclusions. 

To-day  universities  and  fabulously  rich  Foundations 
send  out  expeditions  provided  with  as  much  enthusiasm, 
and  in  addition  every  possible  mechanical  aid,  including 
air-pumps  to  blow  dust  from  objects  too  frail  for  human 
handling,  baking-kilns  to  harden  the  clay  tablets  and 
soft  pottery  that  somehow  have  survived  the  centuries, 
and  captive  balloons  from  which  to  survey  the  field  of 
work  and  locate  streets  and  important  buildings  in  the 
welter  of  low  mounds  that  all  look  alike  from  the  level 
of  the  ground. 

Such  work  has  gone  on,  not  alone  in  Palestine  but 
whenever  and  wherever  possible  throughout  the  Orient; 
and  little  by  little,  often  when  least  expected,  odd  con- 
firmations of  the  Bible  story  have  come  to  light.  Luck, 
playing  its  part  in  such  explorations,  has  added  to  the 
hazards  and  fascination  of  the  search.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  the  first  important  inscription  discovered  near  Jeru- 
salem cannot  be  credited  to  the  devotion  of  Dr.  Robinson, 
or  the  excellent  equipment  of  later  expeditions,  but  to 
the  curiosity  of  two  boys,  who  were  poking  about,  boy 
fashion,  where  their  company  was  not  much  desired. 
Wading  and  splashing  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  they 
chanced  upon  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel  which  once  brought 
water  from  without  the  city  walls.  Entering  with  some 
trepidation,  daring  each  other  perhaps  to  keep  up  their 
courage,  they  noticed,  before  the  black  hole  swallowed 
them  in  utter  darkness,  a  stone  with  strange  marks  cut 
upon  it.  On  coming  out  they  had  the  good  sense  to  re- 
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port  their  find  to  a  German  architect  and  engineer,  Dr. 
C.  Schick,  who  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  lead.  The 
strange  marks  proved  to  be  an  inscription  dating  from 
the  time  of  King  Hezekiah,  who  reigned  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  told  how  the  tunnel 
had  been  made,  workmen  digging  from  both  ends  to 
meet  in  the  middle. 

Things  found  in  the  course  of  archseological  labors 
bring  the  life  of  the  people  of  Bible  days  very  near.  In 
Jerusalem  a  paved  court  in  front  of  a  government  house 
was  unearthed,  upon  which  were  still  to  be  seen  the  rude 
patterns  traced  by  soldiers  of  the  guard  to  serve  as  boards 
for  their  gambling  games.  One  wonders  if  the  soldiers 
who  cast  lots  for  the  garments  of  Jesus  on  the  day  of  his 
crucifixion  used  such  devices  as  these. 

Evidence  laid  bare  by  digging  in  ancient  ruins  and  the 
study  of  old  inscriptions  goes  to  prove  that  as  early  as 
fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  a  belt  of  civili- 
zation, wide  enough  to  take  in  both  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, stretched  eastward  from  Spain  to  China  and 
southward  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Nubia.  This  was  the 
area  within  which,  one  after  another  the  strong  kingdoms 
of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome, 
rose  and  passed  away.  Each  had  its  own  system  of  keep- 
ing records,  and  in  archaeology  each  of  these  old  civiliza- 
tions has  yielded  up  its  bit  to  supplement  and  round  out 
the  story  that  lies,  half  hidden  and  half  revealed,  in  the 
Hebrew  record  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Bible. 

Compared  with  such  far-flung  distances,  Palestine,  the 
scene  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible  narrative,  is  al- 
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most  microscopic,  being  only  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long  and  less  than  twenty-five  wide  at  its  northern 
boundary,  though  it  spreads  out  to  almost  eighty  at  its 
southern  edge.  In  shape  its  territory  may  be  likened  to 
our  State  of  Vermont,  in  extent  to  Connecticut.  One  of 
California's  counties  is  almost  three  times  as  bigj  but  as 
Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  sagely  remarks,  "In  human 
affairs,  size  has  nothing  to  do  with  significance." 

Because  of  its  position  this  bit  of  ground  became  of 
vast  importance  to  the  ancient  world.  With  the  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean,  so  stormy  in  winter  that  it  was 
called  the  Closed  Sea,  lashing  it  on  one  side  and  the  sands 
of  the  desert  forever  encroaching  on  the  other,  it  offered 
the  only  practicable  land  route  between  Africa  and  Asia, 
continents  already  rich  in  wealth  and  population.  Indeed, 
it  became  a  bridge  between  three  continents,  for  once 
across,  adventurous  spirits  might  press  on  through  Asia 
Minor  to  the  savage  lands  of  northern  Europe. 

It  never  ceased  to  echo  the  tramp  of  marching  feet, 
sometimes  of  armies,  sometimes  of  caravans,  though  as 
an  abiding  place  it  offered  few  attractions  to  strangers. 
Its  coast  line  had  not  a  single  good  harbor  j  its  one  large 
river,  the  Jordan,  had  no  boats  on  its  surface,  no  cities  on 
its  banks.  Rising  in  the  hills  at  an  elevation  of  seven- 
teen hundred  feet,  it  cut  ever  deeper  gorges  during  the 
seventy-five  miles  of  its  tumultuous  course,  finally  losing 
itself  in  the  Dead  Sea,  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ocean. 

For  the  ancients  this  rapid  descent  of  nearly  forty  feet 
to  the  mile  rendered  its  waters  too  swift  for  use  in 
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agriculture,  so  the  river  did  little  to  change  the  aspect  of 
the  country  through  which  it  flowed — a  semiarid  gray 
land  with  outcroppings  of  black  and  dull  red  rocks,  set 
off  by  the  almost  painful  contrast  of  small  patches  of 
vivid  green,  where  hidden  springs  made  the  soil  fruitful. 
To  strangers  it  seemed  a  place  of  ghosts,  "haunted  by 
the  unseen."  From  time  immemorial  the  crags  of  its 
southern  part  had  served  as  fortress  and  refuge  for  no- 
madic tribes.  According  to  tradition  it  was  to  the  crescent 
of  richer  land  toward  the  north,  which  the  Bible  calls  the 
Land  of  Canaan,  that  Abraham  and  the  men  from  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  earliest 
times  came,  driving  their  flocks  before  them  in  search  of 
pasturage.  Whatever  their  origin,  their  descendants  had 
small  love  for  the  sea.  Almost  every  Bible  reference  to 
the  ocean  connotes  dread,  while  the  desert,  which  seems 
to  us  hostile,  appeared  to  them  friendly  and  hospitable. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  literature  of 
our  Bible  came  into  being.  The  inhabitants  of  the  land 
were  men  of  strength  and  endurance,  sons  of  the  desert, 
passionate,  religious,  deeply  poetic;  dominated  by  a 
spirit  that  had  grown  from  contemplating  the  heavens  in 
a  region  where  there  was  little  on  earth  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  their  majesty.  From  other  races  they  held 
aloof.  Believing  themselves  God's  chosen  people,  their 
pride  was  unconquerable.  Even  in  exile  they  raised  men- 
tal and  moral  barriers  against  an  unfriendly  world,  bid- 
ing the  time  when,  as  they  were  persuaded,  they  should 
return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Their  traditions  and  writings  grew,  as  did  those  of 
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other  religions  of  the  Orient,  from  the  worship  of  sacred 
stones  and  trees  j  a  development  natural  enough  to 
primitive  men  living  in  such  a  region.  With  the  sea  buf- 
feting their  narrow  land  on  one  side  and  the  sands  of 
the  desert  assaulting  it  on  the  other,  stones  seemed  the 
only  stable  things  in  nature.  Very  early  therefore,  stones 
of  odd  and  arresting  shapes,  especially  meteorites  fallen 
from  heaven,  became  objects  of  worship.  As  for  trees, 
they  were  the  sign  of  life  itself,  showing  the  presence  of 
sweet  water.  Small  wonder  that  the  story  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  centers  around  a  tree  j  or  that  our  Bible  describes 
Paradise  as  a  spot  "pleasant  to  the  sight"  out  of  which  a 
river  flowed.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
human  race  were  banished  from  this  lovely  place  because 
they  sinned.  Students  of  early  man  assure  us,  however, 
that  this  effort  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  came  com- 
paratively late  in  the  quest  for  God. 

Nobody  knows  how  far  back  the  first  glimmering  idea 
of  God  or  gods  entered  the  human  mind.  It  must  have 
been  thousands  of  years  before  kings  who  left  written 
records  began  marching  across  Palestine  in  their  arro- 
gance and  power.  Once  the  idea  gained  lodgment,  it 
seemed  to  find  confirmation  everywhere.  Not  only  stones 
and  trees  but  rivers  and  lakes  and  animals  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  dwelling  places  of  supernatural  beings, 
a  few  of  whom  were  good  while  the  rest  were  hideously 
evil.  Fetishism  flourished,  a  fetish  being  any  curious  or 
conspicuous  object  in  nature  that  might  be  adored  or 
feared. 

Next,  images  of  gods  were  carved  and  worshiped  in 
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Palestine  as  elsewhere,  the  command  not  to  make  or  bow 
down  to  idols  coming  much  later  in  the  upward  climb 
of  mankind,  which  was  by  no  means  continuous  but  beset 
with  pitfalls,  and  halted  by  many  mishaps  and  back- 
slidings.  A  day  came  when  the  Israelites,  still  believing 
in  many  gods,  concluded  that  it  was  their  duty  to  wor- 
ship only  one.  Other  gods  might  be  powerful  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  their  enemies,  but  for  themselves,  they  must 
give  their  whole  allegiance  to  Jehovah.  The  most  spirit- 
ual of  their  sages  and  seers  put  forth  from  time  to  time 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  Creator,  maker  and  ruler  of  the 
universe}  but  it  was  long  before  this  lofty  conception  be- 
came a  real  belief  among  the  Hebrew  people.  Little  by 
little,  however,  ideals  and  morals  advanced  toward  the 
Perfect  Example  portrayed  in  the  New  Testament. 

To  the  reader  who  follows  this  fascinating  thread  of 
history  through  the  books  of  the  Bible  they  take  on  new 
meaning  and  interest.  Battles  and  massacre,  pillage  and 
looting,  trials  of  strength  before  the  altar  when  the 
priests  of  rival  deities  call  upon  heaven  to  send  down  fire 
and  prove  their  claims — all  the  stories  of  this  old  litera- 
ture, robust  and  full  of  action  and  frequently  cruel,  fall 
into  their  natural  place  in  the  record  of  such  an  upward 
climb. 

In  the  long  ages  during  which  these  stories  were  form- 
ing, minstrels  sang  them,  priests  recited  them  before 
rude  altars }  groups  gathered  around  camp-fires  to  dis- 
cuss them  under  the  brilliant  Eastern  stars.  Gradually, 
through  much  telling,  non-essentials  dropped  out  while 
larger  truths  remained,  no  matter  how  fantastically  these 
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might  be  adorned.  The  impulse  to  write  down  the  stories 
came  only  with  advancing  civilization}  after  some  of  the 
nomads  settled  in  towns  and  there  was  occasional  free- 
dom from  war. 

David  and  Solomon,  who  were  progressive,  had  much 
intercourse  with  Egypt  and  Assyria,  nations  "careful 
about  their  publicity."  They  appointed  officials  to  keep 
their  own  records,  and  it  is  surmised  that  during  their 
reigns  these  officials  gathered  and  reduced  to  writing  old 
tribal  legends  long  current  by  word  of  mouth.  Reference 
is  made  several  times  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Book 
of  Jaskar,  a  collection  of  poems  celebrating  early  heroes 
of  Israel,  which  has  since  been  lost.  The  oldest  bits  of 
writing  actually  to  come  down  to  us  are  believed  to  be  the 
chants  and  songs  of  victory  found  at  various  places  in  the 
narrative.  When  King  Solomon's  realm  split,  after  his 
death,  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  Kingdoms,  the 
Northerners  wrote  a  history  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  This  was  neither  so  grand  nor  so  spacious  as  an 
earlier  one  giving  the  Southern  view,  which  opens  with 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  Northern  history,  begin- 
ning with  Abraham,  closely  parallels  the  other  from  that 
point  on  and,  being  written  a  century  or  two  later,  already 
shows  greater  respect  for  law  and  on  the  whole  a  more 
humane  spirit.  After  a  time  these  two  histories  were 
amalgamated}  and  this  again  was  later  revised  and  edited 
by  priestly  scribes  to  bring  out  points  they  wished  to  em- 
phasize. 

It  was  not  until  approximately  400  b.  c,  "about  the 
time  that  Plato's  brilliant  intellect  began  to  illumine  the 
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philosophy  of  Greece,"  that  the  first  five  books  of  our 
Bible,  attributed  to  Moses  and  known  as  the  "Books  of 
the  Law,"  took  their  present  form.  In  these,  experts  de- 
tect at  least  four  different  accounts  interwoven  j  and  they 
assure  us  that  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  said 
with  certainty  to  be  the  work  of  any  one  man.  The  meth- 
ods by  which  such  conclusions  are  reached  are  compli- 
cated and  technical,  but  they  have  been  stated  in  a 
manner  easy  to  grasp  by  Ernest  R.  Trattner  in  his  most  in- 
teresting volume.  Unravelling  the  Book  of  Books.  He 
reminds  us  that  if  quotations  from  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare and  Tennyson  were  skilfully  "scrambled"  and 
bound  in  a  single  volume,  scholars  would  find  it  quite 
possible  to  separate  them  again  by  noting  the  character 
of  the  words  used.  Some  would  be  of  manifestly  later 
origin  than  others;  there  would  be  historical  allusions 
which  their  special  knowledge  would  enable  them  to 
place  at  once  j  and  a  dozen  other  signs,  lost  upon  the  cas- 
ual reader,  would  be  full  of  meaning  for  them. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  way  in  which  the  crossed  and 
tangled  threads  of  these  old  Hebrew  writings  have  been 
traced  back  toward  their  beginnings.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  compare  the  result  to  bits  of  stone  fitted  into 
a  mosaic  j  for  the  Hebrew  method  was  to  take  sentences 
and  ideas  bodily  out  of  different  records  and  set  them 
side  by  side.  They  did  it  very  skilfully  j  and  the  slight 
inaccuracies  and  repetitions  and  contradictions  that  re- 
sulted did  not  worry  them  in  the  least.  Trattner  calls  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  in  the 
thirty-seventh  chapter  of  Genesis  as  a  fine  example. 
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Verses  23,  24,  and  part  of  25  belong  to  the  later,  North- 
ern account;  the  rest  of  25,  and  all  of  26  and  27,  to  the 
history  written  in  Jerusalem,  while  verse  28  reverts 
again  to  the  Northern  history.  Yet  as  it  stands  it  reads 
quite  smoothly,  and  only  experts  would  be  likely  to  ob- 
ject that  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites  were  not  the  same 
people. 

When  we  remember  that  ancient  Hebrew  was  written 
entirely  without  vowels,  which  makes  reading  it  some- 
thing like  deciphering  a  rebus,  respect  increases  until  it 
verges  toward  awe  for  old  writers  who  could  make  such 
thrilling  stories  in  this  manner,  and  also  for  the  scholars 
of  our  day  who  are  skilful  enough  to  find  their  way  1 
through  such  a  labyrinth.  Even  written  in  English,  in 
characters  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  from  child- 
hood, Bible  sentences  shorn  of  their  vowels  take  on  un- 
familiar aspects : 

GD  s  Lv    and    th  hvns  dclr  th  glry  f  gd 
seem  strange  when  presented  to  us  in  this  guise. 

The  writing  of  these  old  books  was  done  on  skins  cut 
into  strips  and  sewed  together  to  form  a  long  band.  Each 
end  was  fastened  to  a  slender  stick,  which  allowed  the 
parchment  to  be  rolled  until,  when  reduced  to  its  small- 
est dimensions,  it  resembled  one  of  the  player-piano 
rolls  common  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  the  "Books  of  the 
Law"  had  taken  the  form  we  know,  another  collection  of 
twenty-one  books  was  made,  which  brought  the  history 
of  the  nation  down  to  date.  These  new  books  were  known 
as  the  Prophets.  After  another  century  thirteen  books 
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of  most  varied  character,  Esther y  CanticleSy  Ruthy  Lam- 
entationSy  EccleslasteSy  the  PsalmSy  Joby  Proverbsy  Dan- 
iel y  First  and  Second  Chronicles y  Ezra  and  Nehemiahy 
were  added  to  the  sacred  writings.  This  brought  the 
number  up  to  that  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  to- 
day. In  the  Hebrew  arrangement  of  these  books,  Chroni- 
cles stood  last  of  all  J  and  this  makes  plain  a  saying  of 
Jesus  quoted  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew. 
Referring  to  martyrs,  he  used  the  expression,  "from  the 
blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias  son 
of  Barachias  whom  ye  slew  between  the  Temple  and  the 
altar."  Abel's  story  is  told  early  in  the  Book  of  Genesis; 
the  other,  in  Second  Chronicles.  In  the  time  of  Jesus 
therefore,  this  was  like  saying  "from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion." 

The  Jews  regarded  the  three  divisions  of  their  sacred 
writings  with  different  degrees  of  respect,  as  holy,  sacred, 
and  inspired.  The  first  five  were  venerated  as  a  direct 
revelation  from  God  through  his  servant  Moses.  In  this 
group.  Genesis y  the  record  of  early  beginnings,  is  fol- 
lowed by  ExoduSy  Leviticus  and  Numbers y  which  might 
easily  be  regarded  as  one  continuous  work,  since  they 
contain  a  succession  of  laws  and  statistical  documents. 
To-day  they  would  be  relegated  to  an  appendix  at  the 
end  of  a  serious  history  j  but  the  crafty  old  writers  took 
no  chances  of  their  being  overlooked,  and  wrote  them 
into  the  record  as  they  went  along,  adding  emphasis  by 
means  of  an  anecdote,  an  old  poem,  or  a  bit  of  biography. 
Deuteronomy y  last  of  the  five,  has  been  called  the  fare- 
well of  Moses,  being  a  series  of  orations  written  as 
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though  delivered  by  Moses  himself,  and  ending  with  the 
account  of  his  death.  We  are  told,  however,  that  it  is 
"essentially  a  legal  document"  written  by  reformers, 
during  a  particularly  corrupt  period,  to  show  what  they 
believed  the  laws  must  really  have  been  as  Moses  re- 
ceived them  from  God.  That  they  wrote  in  the  present 
tense  must  not  be  counted  as  deceit  on  their  part.  The 
practice  of  launching  a  new  book  with  the  advantage  of 
an  old  well-established  reputation  behind  it,  was  part  of 
the  Hebrew  way  of  doing  things,  like  their  habit  of  mak- 
ing literary  mosaics.  The  tale  of  how  this  particular  docu- 
ment was  prepared  in  secret,  then  hidden  in  the  Temple 
to  be  "discovered"  when  the  hour  of  reaction  came,  is 
told  in  Second  Kings,  one  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  writing  and  making  public  of  Deuteronomy  marks 
a  turning  point  in  religious  history.  Trattner  tells  us 
that  it  gave  the  Hebrews  for  the  first  time  "a  book  which 
was  regarded  as  'sacred,'  that  is,  having  divine  author- 
ity." Before  this  their  laws  had  been  largely  a  matter  of 
tradition  J  here  they  were  gathered  and  written  down  in 
orderly  fashion.  "Once  the  idea  of  'book  sanctity'  got 
started,  it  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  a  large  body 
of  writinj?:s  eventually  grew  up  possessing  this  quality 
distinct  from  all  others.  And  that,"  says  Trattner,  "is 
how  the  ancient  Hebrews  got  their  holy  books  into  one 
collection  which  we  call  the  Old  Testament." 

We  know  only  approximately  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written  j  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should 
read  them  chronologically  than  that  the  plays  of  Shake- 
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speare  should  be  read  in  this  fashion.  Some  of  them  are 
certainly  of  more  value  than  others.  Possibly  we  shall 
read  them  with  varying  degrees  of  interest  at  different 
times.  But  when  they  are  read  in  historical  sequence  (and 
some  recent  editions  of  the  Bible  are  printed  with  this  in 
view)  the  disjointed  episodes  and  repellent  cruelties  and 
exaggerated  statements  settle  into  place,  and  viewed  as  a 
whole  the  Bible  becomes  the  story  of  a  gifted  people 
struggling  upward  toward  spiritual  truth. 

As  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  points  out,  it  starts 
with  a  very  earthly  conception  of  Deity :  "God  conceived 
like  a  man  who  walks  in  a  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day," 
or  "comes  down  from  the  sky  to  confuse  men's  speech, 
lest  they  build  their  tower  so  high  as  to  reach  his  home"j 
and  leads  by  long  and  devious  ways  to  God  revealed, 
"as  a  spiritual  presence  in  which  we  live  .  .  .  whose 
name  is  Love  .  .  .  whose  temples  are  human  hearts." 

This  is  the  large  view  of  the  Bible  which  modern  re- 
search sets  before  us. 


II 

MYTH  AND  LEGEND 

It  is  not  the  truth  of  these  stories,  but  the  truth  in  them  that 
matters. 

Anonymous. 

The  first  eleven  chapters  of  our  Old  Testament  are 
given  over  to  myth  and  legend  j  then,  after  passing 
through  a  strange  No  Man's  Land,  it  enters  upon  stories 
founded  on  history,  but  history  marvelously  compressed 
and  adorned  with  legendary  trimmings. 

Somebody  has  defined  myth  and  legend  as  being 
''stories  which  see  a  fact  in  an  idea."  The  idea  thus  en- 
shrined is  apt  to  be  big  and  true,  however  fantastically  it 
may  be  set  forth.  Usually  it  is  possible  to  trace  such 
stories  back  and  back  until  they  fade  into  the  dawn  of 
history;  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  that  they  began 
in  attempts  of  primitive  men  to  explain  the  natural 
phenomena  with  which  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded. 

In  the  grandiose  early  chapters  of  Genesis  God,  hav- 
ing created  the  world,  walks  and  talks  with  beings  whose 
span  of  life  is  enormous — measured  by  hundreds  of  years. 
Semi  divine  creatures  marry  the  daughters  of  menj  their 
children  become  giants  and  heroes;  and  the  human  race 
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increases  in  power  until  it  threatens  supremacy  over 
heaven  itself.  Then  God  takes  measures  to  humble  these 
creatures  of  his  hand  and  keep  them  where  they  belong. 

Doubtless  love  of  the  marvelous  and  very  lively  curi- 
osity helped  to  make  such  stories  popular.  One  reason 
that  teachers  have  employed  them  from  time  imme- 
morial in  presenting  their  ideas  lies  in  the  poverty  of 
language — the  difficulty  of  expressing  intellectual  or 
emotional  experiences  in  everyday  words.  (Parentheti- 
cally, that  may  account  for  the  prevalence  of  slang  and 
why  we  are  forever  coining  and  trying  out  picturesque 
new  phrases  which  run  through  a  nation's  speech  like 
wildfire  and  usually  die  out,  but  occasionally  are  adopted 
into  the  language.) 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  myth  and 
legend,  and  allegory  which  is  their  shadow,  have  been 
favorite  forms  of  expression  and  instruction  the  world 
over.  It  is  equally  true  that  all  such  stories,  in  all  times, 
from  the  stateliest  conceptions  of  philosophy  to  the  antics 
of  our  homely  American  Br'er  Rabbit,  have  one  feature 
in  common.  The  idea  involved,  moral  or  immoral,  sub- 
lime or  humorous,  bears  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
literal  "possibility"  of  the  characters  or  events  portrayed. 
In  this  strange  realm  birds  and  animals  talk  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  monsters  and  dwarfs  are  more  convinc- 
ingly real  than  our  neighbor  down  the  street  who  keeps 
the  corner  grocery.  The  words  of  the  tale  may  be  few — 
usually  the  fewer  they  are  the  better  the  story — but  the 
characters  must  be  strong  and  distinct,  and  the  moral, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  easily  apparent.  Once  these  con- 
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ditions  are  fulfilled,  probability  may  fly  to  the  winds.  In 
the  Garden  of  Eden  story  the  scene  between  Eve  and 
the  Serpent  is  very  realj  yet  we  know  that  it  is  no  ver- 
batim report  of  a  conversation  but  an  attempt,  made  in 
all  earnestness  by  early  thinkers,  to  explain  the  presence 
of  evil  in  the  world. 

Creation  stories  were  widespread  and  various  in  primi- 
tive times.  One,  told  in  Egypt,  taught  that  when  matter 
was  still  formless  it  took  the  shape  of  a  great  ^gg--,  this 
broke,  the  upper  half  rising  to  become  the  heavens, 
while  the  lower  part  became  the  earth.  Rigveda  X,  a 
hymn  of  ancient  India,  asserts  that  the  earth  was  formed 
out  of  the  different  members  of  a  giant.  A  legend  that 
must  have  been  old  when  Nineveh  fell  relates  that  Mar- 
duk  the  Compassionate  fought  with  Tiamat,  the  goddess 
hostile  to  law  and  order,  "when  the  heavens  above  were 
not  yet  named  and  the  earth  bore  no  name  .  .  .  and  the 
chaos  of  the  deep  bore  them  all."  Having  overcome  the 
evil  spirit,  Marduk  split  Tiamat's  body  and  draped  part 
of  it  on  pillars  to  canopy  the  sky,  while  out  of  the  rest 
he  formed  a  mountain  range  surrounded  by  waters  which 
bubbled  up  in  fountains  and  springs  here  and  there. 

It  was  long  after  the  Rosetta  Stone  had  given  up  its 
secret  and  the  puzzle  of  Assyrian  characters  had  been 
solved,  that  the  kinship  of  these  various  legends  with  the 
creation  story  told  in  our  Bible  became  apparent.  Indeed, 
it  was  as  late  as  1872  that  an  archaeologist  answering  to 
the  prosaic  name  of  George  Smith,  working  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  over  a  fragment  of  clay  tablet  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  came  upon  words  that  paralleled 
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unmistakably  the  account  of  the  flood  in  Genesis.  He 
knew  that  the  words  he  had  just  deciphered  had  been 
copied  from  a  far  more  ancient  tablet,  made  for  the  li- 
brary of  Assurbanipal,  the  last  great  king  of  Nineveh. 
Assurbanipal  was  himself  an  archaeologist  and  perished 
at  the  destruction  of  his  city,  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Smith's  discovery  filled  him  with  such 
excitement  and  emotion  that  he  sank  to  the  floor  un- 
conscious. 

The  London  Daily  News,  alive  to  the  news  value  of 
this  discovery,  offered  Smith  a  thousand  guineas  to  go 
to  Nineveh  and  dig  amid  the  ruins.  Any  true  archaeolo- 
gist would  gladly  have  pawned  his  overcoat  for  such  a 
privilege.  At  Nineveh,  Smith  found  the  rest  of  the  del- 
uge story  and  also  seven  large  tablets  "like  so  many 
volumes  of  a  book,"  on  which  were  inscribed  the  As- 
syrian account  of  creation.  This  told  how,  after  over- 
coming Tiamat  and  raising  part  of  her  body  to  form  the 
sky,  Marduk  contrived  trap-doors  to  let  the  rain  through 
and  turned  slain  monsters  into  the  constellations: 

He  ordained  the  year  and  divided  it  into  seasons ; 
The  twelve  months  he  arranged  according  to  the  stars.  .  .  . 
In  the  midst  of  the  heaven  he  placed  the  zenith. 
Nannar,  the  moon-god,  he  brought  forth  and  instructed  to  rule 
the  night. 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  world  below, 
which  "was  all  one  sea."  He  made  an  enclosure  about 
the  waters,  and  "formed  dust  and  heaped  it  up  at  the 
sides."  Before  bothering  about  the  animals  he  created 
man: 
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And  the  potter  goddess  with  him  created  the  seed  of  mankind. 

He  created  the  beasts  of  the  field 

And  the  living  creatures  of  the  dry  land. 

The  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  he  formed.  .  .  . 

And  gave  them  good  names. 

The  grass,  the  reed  and  the  forests  he  planted ; 

The  green  things  of  the  field  he  produced. 

The  wild  cow  and  her  young,  the  wild  ox  calf, 

The  ewe  and  her  young,  the  lamb  of  the  fold.  .  .  . 

Bricks  he  fashioned  ... 

And  cities  he  built. 

But  throughout  the  whole  period  of  creation  a  great 
deal  of  fighting  and  unpleasantness  went  on,  according 
to  this  Assyrian  version. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fosdick  for  the  following 
careful  summary  of  the  Bible's  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse: 

In  the  Scriptures  the  flat  earth  is  founded  on  an  underlying 
sea;  it  is  stationary;  the  heavens  are  like  an  upturned  bowl  or 
canopy  above  it;  the  circumference  of  this  vault  rests  on  pillars; 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars  move  within  this  firmament  of  special 
purpose  to  illumine  man ;  there  is  a  sea  above  the  sky,  "the  waters 
which  were  above  the  heavens,"  and  through  the  "windows  of 
heaven"  the  rain  comes  down;  within  the  earth  is  Sheol,  where 
dwell  the  shadowy  dead;  this  whole  cosmic  system  is  suspended 
over  vacancy ;  and  it  all  was  made  in  six  days,  each  with  a  morn- 
ing and  an  evening. 

On  page  46  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  Modern  Use  of  the  Bi- 
ble are  the  numerous  references  to  books  of  the  Bible  on 
which  this  summary  is  based.  Comparing  it  with  the 
Assyrian  version  of  creation  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hebrews  drew  their  ideas 
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from  the  same  source.  To  make  this  still  more  probable 
we  have  the  evidence  of  a  little  seal  dug  up  at  Nineveh, 
on  which  is  carved  a  palm  tree,  on  one  side  of  it  a  man, 
on  the  other  a  woman,  and  behind  the  woman,  standing 
upright  on  its  tail,  the  figure  of  a  serpent.  One  variant 
of  the  story  makes  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  the  Tree  of 
Life.  If  men  ate  of  its  fruit  they  would  become  immortal. 
We  are  told  that  the  early  Israelites  believed,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Eastern  peoples,  that  knowledge  and 
eternal  life  might  be  attained  by  eating  certain  kinds  of 
food  J  and  the  story  makes  God's  jealousy  of  this  power 
the  cause  of  man's  expulsion  from  Eden.  The  location 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  been  sought  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  from  Africa's  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the 
North  Pole.  The  Babylonian  version  clearly  indicates  the 
Mesopotamian  Valley  j  and  in  very  recent  times,  near  the 
spot  where  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  join,  villagers, 
telling  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  pointed  out  a 
Tree  of  Knowledge  at  whose  foot  they  said  a  serpent 
lurked,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  do  harm. 

Throughout  all  these  stories  runs  the  idea  of  a  power- 
ful supernatural  force.  In  earlier,  cruder  versions  God 
actually  labors  with  his  hands,  shaping  the  universe.  The 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  however,  written  some  four 
hundred  years  later  than  the  chapter  which  immediately 
follows,  expresses  the  more  majestic  idea  that  God  had 
no  need  to  use  his  hands,  his  will  and  his  voice  being 
quite  enough.  He  spoke  "and  it  was  so."  The  Egyptians 
cherished  a  similar  idea.  Thoth,  their  God  of  Invention, 
was  also  God  of  the  Voice,  and  had  such  knowledge  of 
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correct  sounds  and  gestures  and  sacred  words  that  he 
could  set  cosmic  forces  in  motion.  This  is  startlingly  like 
the  very  modern  theory  that  vibrations  of  certain  wave- 
lengths and  intensity  are  capable  of  bringing  about 
strange  results. 

From  whatever  source  the  Bible  writers  drew  their 
idea,  they  infused  it  with  a  spirit  all  their  own.  The  im- 
pressive dignity  of  "God  said  'Let  there  be  light,'  and 
there  was  light"  is  far  removed  from  the  bestial  fight- 
ing of  Marduk,  or  the  involved  legend  of  a  god  who 
clapped  his  hands  and  gave  vent  to  seven  bursts  of  rau- 
cous laughter,  "Kah,  Kah,  Kah,  Kah,  Kah,  Kah,  Kah!" 
at  each  of  which  a  fresh  phenomenon  appeared.  First, 
the  waters  divided;  then  Destiny  and  Justice  and  Op- 
portunity were  born.  Next,  a  soul,  which  laughed  and 
then  wept;  whereupon  the  god,  sighing,  bent  to  earth 
and  created  the  python,  the  serpent  who  knows  every- 
thing. Startled  at  what  he  had  done,  the  god  "clacked 
his  lips,"  and  an  armed  being  appeared.  Seeing  a  crea- 
ture more  powerful  than  himself,  the  god  lowered  his 
eyes  and  uttered  a  difiFerent  cry,  "lao! "  and  it  was  from 
the  echo  of  this  sound  that  the  God  who  is  Master  of 
Everything  was  born.  "Here,"  says  the  eminent  scholar 
who  gives  us  this  version,  "we  seem  to  glimpse  a  dim 
idea  of  evolution — the  creation  of  a  succession  of  be- 
ings, each  more  powerful  than  the  last." 

The  Old  Testament  also  has  its  sequence  of  creation 
and  this  strangely  parallels  modern  theories.  Life  ap- 
pears first  of  all  in  and  upon  the  waters;  then  in  birds 
whose  structure  is  akin  to  early  reptilian  forms;  and  on 
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upward  through  beasts  to  men.  Granting  that  Genesis 
is  neither  straight  history  nor  straight  science,  it  is  not 
to  be  read  in  a  spirit  of  condescension.  "For  myself,"  says 
Dr.  Fosdick,  "I  think  it  is  holy  ground." 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  great  a  thing  was  done  there  of 
which  we  are  the  illimitable  debtors,  come  up  to  the  creation  story 
in  Genesis  from  the  so-called  parallels  that  are  found  in  the  cre- 
ation tablets  of  Babylonia  .  .  .  full  of  the  quarrels  of  gods,  the 
fear  of  primeval  dragons.  .  .  .  They  do  indeed,  give  us  the 
same  cosmology,  but  Marduk  builds  it  up  by  slitting  Tiamat  like 
a  flat  fish  and  making  the  firmament  of  her  u^  :^If  -ind  the 

earth  of  her  lower.  When  one  turns  from  this  welter  of  mythol- 
ogy to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis^  with  its  stately  and  glorious 
exordium,  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  one  feels  as  though  he  had  left  miasmatic  marshes  for  a 
high  mountain  with  clean  air  to  breathe  and  great  horizons  to 
look  upon.  Here  a  victory  was  gained  for  pure  religion  for  which 
we  never  can  be  too  thankful. 

In  place  of  polytheism,  ethical  monotheism ;  in  place  of  mythol- 
ogy with  ugly  dragons  and  disgraceful  fights,  one  God  tran- 
scendent. ...  In  place  of  political  desire  to  exalt  Marduk,  god 
of  Babylon,  a  religious  devotion  which  makes  the  chapter  read 
more  like  a  psalm  than  a  cosmology ;  in  place  of  man  created  that 
the  gods  may  have  some  one  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them,  man 
made  to  be,  and  fitted  to  be,  the  friend  and  son  of  God.   .   .   . 

The  only  way  in  which  to  feel  the  force  of  this  is  to  read  the 
documents. 

The  creation  of  the  world  disposed  of  and  the  pres- 
ence of  evil  explained,  the  Old  Testament  launches  into 
brilliant  sketches  of  character,  whose  vividness  has 
withstood  the  onslaughts  of  translation  for  centuries.  To 
those  who  have  found  out  by  trying  how  hard  it  is  to 
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convey  an  exact  shade  of  meaning  from  one  language  to 
another,  this  offers  not  the  least  convincing  argument  for 
the  Bible's  "inspired"  origin! 

Whether  these  Old  Testament  characters  ever  lived 
in  the  flesh  is,  after  all,  a  minor  matter.  They  live  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  our  imagination  j  and  as  they  work  out 
their  problems  we  know  in  our  hearts  that  their  reac- 
tions and  weaknesses  and  triumphs  are  our  very  own. 
And  the  economy  of  words  is  amazing.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  reproof  hurled  by  the  testy  James  Gordon  Bennett 
at  a  young  reporter  who  objected  that  he  could  not  do 
justice  to  an  assignment  in  the  space  allotted  him.  "Go 
read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis!"  roared  the  journalist. 
"You'll  find  the  whole  story  of  Creation  in  less  than  six 
hundred  words!" 

And  there  is  so  little  preaching!  Only  after  repeated 
reading  do  some  of  the  deep  questions  raised  by  a  seem- 
ingly artless  recital  come  to  the  surface.  Eve's  curiosity 
and  the  Serpent's  wiles  are  apparent  from  the  outset,  but 
it  is  only  after  the  expulsion  from  Eden  that  we  begin  to 
think  seriously  about  Adam's  part  in  that  momentous 
day's  afi^air.  Was  he  pusillanimous  in  blurting  out  the 
truth?  Instead  of  answering  "The  woman  tempted  me!" 
should  he  have  lied  like  a  gentleman,  in  an  effort,  how- 
ever unavailing,  to  shield  his  wife?  It  is  a  very  modern 
touch  that  makes  Adam  shift  the  responsibility  to  Eve, 
and  Eve  try  to  put  the  blame  on  the  Serpent.  When  a 
similar  thing  happens  to-day  it  is  called  "passing  the 
buck."  And  as  so  often  happens  in  our  observation,  the 
real  mischief-maker  seems  to  suffer  less  than  the  fools 
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who  allow  themselves  to  be  beguiled.  Although  the  Ser- 
pent is  condemned  to  crawl  thenceforward  on  its  belly, 
it  appears  little  inconvenienced.  We  can  imagine  it  slith- 
ering off  through  the  grass  with  a  flirt  of  its  tail  and 
something  very  like  a  smirk  in  its  expression  as  the 
forked  tongue  darts  from  side  to  side. 

The  question  that  rises  last  of  all  in  this  Garden  of 
Eden  story,  is  hardest  to  answer:  Just  what  did  Adam's 
fall  amount  to  in  the  long  run?  Some  claim  that  it  was 
an  upward  step  instead  of  a  fall.  "No  matter  if  the  story 
in  Genesis  is  only  an  allegory,"  says  Bruce  Barton,  "one 
day  someone  stood  out  against  a  background  of  innocent 
and  contented  animalism  and  assumed  the  self-con- 
sciousness and  reproach  which  go  with  a  moral  nature." 
He  calls  the  Adam  who  did  this,  "Earth's  first  great 
hero." 

Before  reading  through  five  chapters  of  Genesis  we 
come  upon  a  tale  of  murder.  Cain,  the  eldest  son  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  has  become  a  farmer  j  Abel,  the  second 
son,  a  herdsman.  There  is  little  love  between  them.  In- 
deed, nowhere  in  the  Bible  is  there  a  story  of  deep  aflFec- 
tion  between  two  brothers,  or  two  sisters  for  that  matter, 
though  almost  every  other  human  relationship  is  graced 
by  its  tale  of  devotion — father  for  child,  man  for  woman 
in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  or  outside  its  respectable  cir- 
cle, mother  for  son,  even  the  rather  abnormal  devotion 
of  Ruth  the  young  widow  for  her  mother-in-law.  We 
read  of  deepest  love  and  understanding  between  young 
men  who  are  brothers  only  in  spirit  j  but  the  relationship 
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of  young  people  of  kindred  blood  in  the  same  generation 
is  pictured  as  one  of  polite  tolerance,  which  at  best,  ex- 
pands into  tribal  loyalty,  and  reaches  its  worst  in  deeds 
of  violence.  Perhaps  there  is  cause  here  "furiously  to 
think." 

The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  one  that  we  are  apt  to 
re-read  several  times  before  the  full  irony  of  it  sinks  in, 
and  we  realize  that,  though  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
first  murder  was  jealousy,  the  jealousy  had  its  roots  in 
religion.  "Men  have  just  enough  religion  to  hate  their 
neighbors,"  said  old  Jonathan  Swift.  It  was  Cain's  wish 
to  stand  well  with  his  Creator  and  his  fear  lest  AbePs 
burnt-offering  of  flesh  might  have  a  sweeter  savor  in  the 
Lord's  nostrils  than  his  own  offering  that  gave  his  blow 
its  fatal  strength. 

Quite  aside  from  his  deed  of  violence,  there  is  little 
to  admire  in  Cain's  character.  His  sin  was  not  only  "as 
scarlet" — he  developed  a  yellow  streak  far  beyond  that 
of  his  parents.  They  tried  to  shift  responsibility,  but  at 
least  they  civilly  answered  the  Lord's  questions.  This 
son  of  theirs,  being  asked,  "Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?" 
refused  to  answer,  countering  arrogantly  with  another 
question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Hearing  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  him,  he  whined  that  the  punish- 
ment was  more  than  he  could  bearj  every  man's  hand 
would  be  against  him,  he  would  find  no  place  to  hide, 
and  would  certainly  be  slain.  Whereupon  the  Lord  con- 
temptuously promised  to  set  a  mark  upon  him  that  would 
save  his  life — a  favor  which  in  the  end  made  his  punish- 
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ment  the  heavier.  One  wonders  whether  opponents  of 
capital  punishment  have  made  as  much  of  this  as  they 
might  have  done. 

So  the  stories  in  Genesis  continue,  interrupted  now  and 
again  by  statistics  and  long  lists  of  names,  for  to  the  He- 
brews who  made  the  version  we  now  have,  who  was  the 
son  of  whom  and  how  long  he  lived,  seemed  matters 
of  vast  importance.  Occasionally  even  these  unpromising 
lists  yield  profit  and  we  come  upon  a  sentence  that  etches 
a  man's  aptitudes  and  whole  career.  We  learn  that  Jubal 
is  "the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ"  j 
and  that  Tubal-Cain  is  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  ironj  which  means  that  he  must  have  been 
greatly  respected,  since  his  people  had  little  iron  and 
prized  it  accordingly.  It  is  in  one  of  these  lists  that  we 
meet  Methuselah,  whose  specialty  was  length  of  days. 
Reading  them  is  very  like  walking  through  a  crowd, 
monotonous,  but  you  may  chance  upon  something  in- 
teresting at  any  moment. 

On  the  whole  this  part  of  Genesis  is  pessimistic.  The 
story  of  mankind  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  by  the 
time  the  sixth  chapter  is  reached,  the  Lord  has  decided 
that  his  attempt  at  making  human  beings  is  a  failure, 
and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  drown  the  entire  race 
like  so  many  kittens  and  begin  again.  Then  he  recollects 
the  grandson  of  the  venerable  Methuselah,  Noah,  who  is 
a  man  "perfect  in  his  generation."  It  seems  unfair  to  pun- 
ish this  righteous  man  for  the  sins  of  his  wicked  neigh- 
bors. Besides  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  all  the  work  of 
creation  and  destroy  the  patterns  of  so  many  cunningly 
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contrived  birds  and  beasts  and  insects.  So  Noah  is  ordered 
to  build  and  stock  the  Ark. 

Folklore,  having  no  sense  of  time,  churns  facts  and 
legends  and  far  separated  dates  into  the  strangest  of  com- 
pounds. It  has  respect  for  geographic  limits,  however, 
and  like  the  story  of  creation,  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
Flood  betrays  its  connection  with  Assyria  rather  than 
Arabia,  though  one  of  the  conjectures  regarding  the  an- 
cestors of  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  that  they  came  from  the 
Arabian  Desert.  In  Arabian  folklore  there  is  no  flood 
myth. 

In  the  Genesis  story  there  is  some  uncertainty,  due  to 
the  blending  of  several  sources.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
Noah  is  commanded  to  take  a  pair  of  animals  of  every 
kind  into  the  Arkj  in  the  seventh  chapter  he  is  told  to 
classify  them  as  clean  and  unclean,  and  to  take  seven 
pairs  of  the  former  but  only  one  of  the  latter.  Also,  a 
careful  reader  is  left  in  doubt  whether  the  entire  period 
of  the  flood  covered  forty  days,  or  whether  rain  de- 
scended for  that  length  of  time  and  the  earth  remained 
submerged  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  The  remains 
of  fish  found  in  alluvial  deposits  on  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia bear  witness,  however,  that  at  some  period  there 
was  a  disturbance  of  nature  severe  enough  and  long 
enough  to  mix  up  the  denizens  of  land  and  water  as 
thoroughly  as  fact  and  fiction  are  mixed  in  folklore.  The 
date  popularly  assigned  to  this  catastrophe  is  that  favor- 
ite one  for  early  Biblical  happenings,  "about  4000  b.  c." 

The  exact  words  which  caused  the  learned  George 
Smith  to  faint  from  emotion  were  these:  "I  released  a 
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dovej  it  flew  about,  but  finding  no  resting  place,  re- 
turned." They  occur  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  one  of 
Babylon's  most  noteworthy  literary  productions,  a  poem 
of  twelve  cantos  comparable  in  length  and  importance 
to  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  It  recounts  the  exploits  of  the 
Babylonian  Hercules,  Gilgamishj  tells  how  he  delivered 
his  city  from  the  tyrant  Humbaba,  and  became  a  tyrant 
in  his  turnj  and  how  the  beautiful  Ishtar,  feeling  the 
rage  of  a  woman  scorned,  when  he  refused  to  marry  her, 
strove  to  destroy  him.  She  sent  mighty  beasts  against 
him.  These  were  powerless,  but  she  got  her  revenge  by 
means  of  a  little  poisonous  insect  which  caused  Gilgam- 
ish  such  anguish  that  he  wandered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  beyond,  seeking  relief.  Reaching  the  Isles  of 
the  Blest,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  world-encircling 
ocean,  he  found  there  Pirnapishtim,  the  Babylonian 
Noah,  the  only  mortal  to  reach  that  spot  alive.  Answer- 
ing Gilgamish's  question,  how  he  came  to  dwell  in  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  he  answered: 

Thou  knowest  the  city  of  Shurippak  on  the  Euphrates? 

It  was  corrupt,  and  the  gods  decided  to  destroy  it  with  a  flood. 

Ea,  the  god  of  wisdom,  confided  their  plans  to  me. 

"Thou  man  of  Shurippak,  build  a  ship. 

Forsake  thy  wealth  and  save  thy  life. 

Take  living  beasts  of  every  kind  into  the  ship." 

The  Ark  was  built,  with  each  of  its  seven  decks  di- 
vided into  nine  rooms,  all  smeared  with  bitumen  within 
and  without.  Then: 

I  collected  all  the  silver  I  possessed; 
I  collected  all  my  gold; 
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I  collected  the  seed  of  life. 

I  took  everything  into  the  ship — 

My  slaves,  my  handmaids,  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

The  wild  animals  of  the  plain,  the  sons  of  the  people.   .   .  . 

I  watched  the  approaching  storm ; 
I  entered  the  ship  and  closed  the  door.   .   .  . 
The  deluge  covered  the  surface  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
In  a  single  day  it  rose  above  the  mountains. 
And  like  a  battle  it  rushed  upon  the  people. 

A  brother  heeded  not  his  brother; 
Men  would  not  help  each  other. 
Six  days  and  nights  passed ; 
The  wind  and  storm  were  overwhelming. 

On  the  seventh  day  at  dawn  the  wind  ceased ; 
The  storm,  which  had  smitten  the  earth  like  an  earthquake, 

was  quieted. 
I  looked  out  upon  the  sea; 
All  mankind  had  turned  to  clay; 
Like  reeds  their  corpses  floated  on  the  water. 

Grieved  I  sat  down  to  weep. 
At  the  approach  of  the  seventh  day  I  sent  forth  a  dove ; 
It  flew  about,  but  finding  no  resting  place,  returned.   .   .  . 
I  sent  forth  a  raven ; 
It  saw  the  carrion  on  the  waters. 
It  waded  about  to  feed,  but  did  not  return. 
I  released  the  animals  and  they  went  in  all  directions. 

The  story  ends,  as  does  the  Bible  account,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  rainbow  of  promise.  "After  all,"  says 
Ernest  Trattner,  who  is  himself  a  Jew,  "the  Hebrews 
had  as  good  a  right  as  any  one  to  the  story.  They  lived 
two  thousand  years  of  their  history  beside  the  Euphrates  j 
when  they  left  it,  they  took  the  story  with  them." 

The  Bible's  account  of  Noah's  after  life  runs  true  to 
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the  type  of  the  seafaring  man  whose  dream  is  to  own  a 
little  farm  and  settle  down  to  agriculture.  Noah  actually 
did  so,  and  raised  grapes.  Then  he  got  drunk  on  the  fruit 
of  his  vines,  a  lapse  from  virtue  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  after  the  long-drawn-out  nerve-racking  experiences 
he  had  undergone.  First,  the  jeers  of  doubting  neighbors 
before  the  flood,  and  then  the  responsibilities  of  a  voyage 
over  uncharted  waters  with  such  a  cargo — to  say  nothing 
of  the  labor  involved  in  bringing  his  vineyard  to  a  point 
of  success  where  it  was  possible  to  make  wine  enough  to 
get  drunk  upon. 

"God  remembered  him,"  says  Bruce  Barton,  quoting 
from  Genesis  J  and  adds,  "Let  us  not  forget  him."  This 
same  modern  raises  an  interesting  question  when  he  asks: 
"Had  I  been  on  earth  in  the  days  of  Noah,  should  I  have 
been  one  of  the  few  who  saw  the  truth  ...  or  should  I 
have  stood  with  the  respectable  well-fed  majority?" 
Then  here  is  another  angle.  Was  it  courageous  in  Noah 
to  "play  safe"  to  the  extent  of  going  against  the  unani- 
mous public  opinion  of  his  day?  If  so,  is  his  courage  to 
be  measured  by  the  strength  of  his  opposition?  Verily, 
the  old  Bible  tales  raise  interesting  questions. 

In  the  strange  land  that  lies  between  myth  and  his- 
tory, where  centuries  may  be  compressed  into  a  single 
sentence  and  time  practically  stands  still,  the  most  mi- 
raculous happenings  attend  the  birth  of  heroes.  But,  as 
we  are  reminded  by  that  careful  archaeologist.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Peters,  because  the  story  of  a  certain  character  is  thus 
adorned,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  a  man  never 
lived,  or  that  he  failed  to  possess  many  of  the  qualities 
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attributed  to  him.  "Myth  and  legend,"  says  Dr.  Peters, 
"are  often  merely  a  proof  of  the  phenomenal  greatness 
of  the  man  about  whom  they  are  told."  In  illustration 
he  cites  the  case  of  a  mighty  ruler  of  ancient  days,  King 
Sargon  of  Akked,  who,  according  to  Babylonian  tradi- 
tion, was  the  child  of  a  god  and  a  mortal.  He  was  ex- 
posed in  an  ark  on  the  river  Euphrates,  which  reminds 
us  of  Moses.  Like  Moses,  he  was  rescued,  though  by  a 
gardener  instead  of  a  princess  j  and  like  Moses,  grew  up 
to  be  a  very  great  personage.  So  many  marvels  are  told 
of  him  that  in  the  year  18  90,  a  conscientious,  learned 
German  felt  moved  to  publish  a  book  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that  King  Sargon  and  his  mighty  empire  never 
existed.  Unfortunately  for  him,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Dr.  Peters  dug  up  in  Mesopotamia  inscriptions 
that  had  been  cut  during  Sargon's  own  reign. 

Using  this  as  a  text.  Dr.  Peters  discusses  the  probable 
truth  in  the  Tower  of  Babel  story.  According  to  the  Bi- 
ble, the  children  of  men,  spreading  out  over  the  earth 
after  the  flood,  waxed  so  arrogant  that  they  aspired  to 
climb  into  heaven. 

And  they  said  one  to  another,  "Go  to,  let  us  make  brick, 
and  burn  them  thoroughly."  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and 
slime  had  they  for  mortar.  And  they  said,  "Go  to,  let  us  build 
us  a  city  and  a  tov/er,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let 
us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which 
the  children  of  men  builded.  And  the  Lord  said  "Behold,  the 
people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language ;  and  this  they  be- 
gin to  do;  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them,  which 
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they  have  imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  con- 
found their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  an- 
other's speech." 

So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth;  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  is 
the  name  of  it  called  Babel ;  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound 
the  language  of  all  the  earth.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Peters  reminds  us  that  from  remotest  times  every 
village  in  that  region  had  its  watch-tower,  rising  above 
the  huddle  of  low  walls  and  flat  roofs,  to  serve  in  war 
as  a  lookout,  and  in  times  of  peace  to  guide  wandering 
villagers  home,  Babylon  being  a  meeting  place  of  races, 
the  center  of  culture  and  religion  life  for  the  whole  of 
western  Asia,  would  naturally  have  had  a  high  and  im- 
posing tower  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  Out  on  the 
plain,  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  ancient  city,  there 
is  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  forming  the  most  important  elevation 
thereabouts.  This  corresponds  closely  to  old  and  au- 
thentic records.  Dr.  Peters  ascribes  the  Tower  of  Babel 
story,  not  to  Babylon  itself,  but  to  ruder  nomadic  visitors, 
who  still  lived  in  tents  and  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
city's  solid  walls  and  monuments. 

Herodotus  described  a  tower  of  seven  stages  rising 
one  above  the  other  like  seven  square  boxes,  each  of  a 
different  color,  resting  on  one  larger  than  itself,  and  all 
connected  by  outside  stairways.  Above  the  topmost  was 
a  shrine  for  the  image  of  Babylon's  chief  god.  The  archi- 
tecture of  2200  B.  c.  must  have  been  decidedly  modern- 
istic! Half  a  century  ago.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  excavat- 
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ing  in  this  heap  of  ruins,  came  upon  six  of  the  seven 
stories,  each  faced  with  kiln-dried  bricks  of  a  different 
color,  laid  in  bitumen.  In  its  ruined  condition  the  sides 
were  so  steep  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  top, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  masonry  "split  in  twain 
by  lightning."  At  the  base  of  the  huge  mound  he  found 
a  niche  and  in  it  a  clay  cylinder  which  proved  to  be  an 
account  of  a  work  of  restoration  undertaken  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar : 

The  tower  of  Borsippa  which  a  former  king  erected  and 
completed  to  the  height  of  forty-two  cubits,  whose  summit  he 
did  not  finish,  fell  to  ruins  in  ancient  times.  There  was  no  proper 
care  of  the  gutters  for  its  water;  rain  and  storms  had  washed 
away  its  bricks,  and  the  tiles  of  its  roof  were  broken.  The  great 
god  Marduk  urged  me  to  restore  it.  I  did  not  alter  its  site  or 
change  its  foundation  walls.  At  a  favorable  time  I  renewed  its 
brick  work  and  its  roofing  tiles,  and  I  wrote  my  name  on  the 
cornices  of  the  edifice.  I  built  it  anew  as  it  had  been  ages  before. 
I  erected  its  pinnacle  as  it  was  in  remote  days. 

Here,  Dr.  Peters  thinks,  lie  the  basic  truths  of  the 
ancient  story  of  man's  audacious  plan  to  scale  the  heights 
of  heaven. 

Once  more  questions  pertinent  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury obtrude  themselves.  How  high  should  man  aspire.? 
What  does  it  mean  to  "walk  humbly"  with  one's  God.? 
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You  can  learn  more  about  human  nature  by  reading  the  Bible 
than  by  living  in  New  York. 

William  Lyon  Phelps. 

Emerging  from  the  region  of  myth  into  alleged  history, 
we  take  up  the  story  of  Abraham  the  patriarch,  revered 
alike  by  Jews,  Mohammedans  and  Christians.  However 
the  ancient  Hebrews  may  have  felt  about  Adam  and 
Eve  and  the  superhuman  beings  who  intermarried  with 
daughters  of  men,  they  looked  upon  Abraham  as  their 
very  human  ancestor.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Noah's  son  Shemj  and  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  that 
though  God  felt  it  necessary  to  discipline  the  human 
race,  he  by  no  means  despaired  of  reforming  them.  In- 
stead of  laboring  with  the  mass,  however,  he  chose  a  few 
likely  individuals  upon  whom  to  do  intensive  work,  and 
thereafter  centered  his  a£Fections  and  corrections  upon 
the  Children  of  Israel.  It  was  an  idea  simple  to  grasp 
and  satisfying  to  Jewish  pride.  They  were  God's  chosen 
people:  when  they  sinned,  he  punished  them,  when  they 
repented,  he  rewarded  them  with  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies. But  even  in  seasons  of  deepest  humiliation  they 
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remained  his  chosen  people,  under  his  especial  care  and 
supervision. 

The  manner  of  telling  this  story  does  not  diflFer  ma- 
terially from  that  of  the  legendary  period  which  pre- 
ceded it  J  for,  after  all,  the  human  mind  can  best  learn 
abstract  truths  from  concrete  instances.  The  old  record 
comes  to  us  in  a  series  of  pictures,  full  of  color  and  char- 
acter. Sometimes  the  man  at  the  center  of  the  tale  is  an 
individual,  again  he  is  manifestly  the  embodiment  of  a 
tribe  or  a  whole  nation  j  and  often  the  story  is  adorned 
with  miraculous  happenings. 

Students  tell  us  that  social  practices  recorded  side  by 
side  in  these  early  chapters  could  no  more  have  existed 
together  "than  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  .  .  .  could  properly  be  ascribed  by  some  future 
historian  to  the  economic  condition  of  twentieth-century 
America."  Nevertheless,  when  we  read,  not  to  ferret  out 
anachronisms,  but  to  get  the  grand  sweep  of  the  story, 
we  are  rewarded  by  a  spirited  picture  of  the  old  patri- 
archal era,  with  its  wandering  in  search  of  pasturage  for 
flocks  and  herds  j  its  growing  sense  of  moral  values  j  and 
the  gradual  change  from  life  under  tents  to  that  within 
walled  towns.  Granted  that  they  may  be  lamentably  in- 
accurate as  biography,  the  stories  ring  true  with  the  kind 
of  truth  Howells  had  in  mind  when  he  contended  that 
a  work  of  fiction  may  be  more  trustworthy  than  history, 
because  fiction,  to  endure,  must  be  based  on  fundamental 
truth,  while  history  may  be,  and  often  is,  confused  and 
cluttered  with  accidental  and  irrelevant  facts. 

Taking  the  stories  as  they  stand  in  the  Bible,  with 
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their  repetitions  and  contradictions  and  inconsistencies, 
keeping  in  mind  their  composite  source  and  the  fact  that 
their  telling  and  writing  and  rewriting  covered  hundreds 
of  years,  we  find  that  in  almost  every  instance  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  the  glorification  of  Jehovah  and  the  edu- 
cation of  his  chosen  people  form  the  dominating  theme, 
grotesque  and  often  cruel  as  the  working  out  may  be. 

The  cycle  which  begins  with  Abraham's  wanderings, 
proceeds,  with  interruptions  and  a  little  outside  help, 
through  grace  to  glory  as  exemplified  in  Solomon,  then 
on  to  disaster  in  Solomon's  immediate  descendants.  It 
has  been  likened  to  one  of  our  American  sagas,  in  which 
a  young  man,  beset  by  restlessness,  leaves  his  native  vil- 
lage in  England  for  a  larger  manufacturing  town.  His 
son  or  grandson  crosses  the  ocean,  and  thereafter  succeed- 
ing generations  press  ever  westward.  In  the  Bible  story 
we  have  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (southern  Babylonia)  in 
place  of  England.  In  both  cases  the  urge  of  migration 
is  westward,  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  economic 
pressure,  and  religious  motives  combined,  as  the  motive 
powers.  Abraham  the  ancestor  is  alluded  to  as  "father  of 
all  the  children  of  men,"  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that 
Roman  history  makes  Romulus  progenitor  of  all  the 
Romans. 

Dr.  Phelps  calls  him  "a  magnificent  ancestor"  against 
whom,  "unlike  most  Old  Testament  heroes,  hardly  any 
evil  can  be  charged."  He  did  lie  occasionally,  when  tell- 
ing the  truth  would  have  served  his  purpose  even  better; 
but  in  his  day  accuracy  of  statement  had  not  been  raised 
to  the  pinnacle  of  virtue  it  afterward  attained.  Truth- 
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telling  is  one  of  the  paths  toward  perfection  along  which 
humanity  has  stumbled  with  many  backslidings. 

At  first  he  was  only  Abram,  the  extra  syllable  being 
added  to  his  name  as  a  reward  of  merit  after  he  had 
proved  himself  worthy  by  obeying  what  he  believed  to  be 
God's  commands,  even  when  these  tortured  his  tender- 
est  feelings.  In  conferring  this  brevet  God  assured  him 
that  he  would  be  known  as  the  father  of  many  genera- 
tions. Since  he  was  already  ninety-nine  years  old  and 
Sarah  his  wife  was  only  slightly  younger  and  childless, 
this  struck  them  both  as  absurd,  and  they  laughed.  Abra- 
ham gave  way  to  mirth  even  while  he  bowed  his  face  to 
the  earth  as  was  seemly  when  addressed  by  the  Most 
High.  Sarah,  we  imagine,  laughed  more  ruefully.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  times  that  laughter  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

The  record  of  Abraham's  life  is  so  filled  with  person- 
ages and  incidents  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed unless  we  sort  them  into  groups  and  ignore  the 
less  important.  Doing  so,  we  have  first  of  all  Abraham's 
relations  with  this  wife  of  his,  who  must  have  been  un- 
commonly pretty  when  he  married  her,  and  who  kept 
her  youthful  looks  many  years  thereafter.  It  was  for  love 
of  her  that  he  lied  when  fate  and  famine  carried  them 
down  into  Egypt,  Believing  that  Pharaoh  might  wish  to 
murder  him  and  keep  the  widow  for  himself,  Abraham 
told  the  king  that  Sarah  was  his  sister.  But  the  Egyptian 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  the  sister  of  this 
stranger  into  his  palace  and  he  did  so,  only  to  have  his 
household  afflicted  with  plagues  so  long  as  she  remained. 
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On  learning  the  truth  Pharaoh  proved  both  generous 
and  forgiving.  He  contented  himself  with  reading  Abra- 
ham a  severe  lecture  and  sent  the  pair  out  of  the  country 
far  richer  than  when  they  came. 

Throughout  their  long  life  together  Abraham  extrava- 
gantly admired  his  wife,  and  treated  her  not  only  as  a 
lover  but  as  a  comrade  and  friend.  When  his  name  was 
changed  hers  was  likewise  altered  to  one  of  more  honor- 
able meaning.  It  had  been  Sarai  before.  Sarah  could  be 
interpreted  "Princess,"  while  Sarai  was  open  to  several 
meanings,  one  of  which  was  "Contentious."  Sarah  never 
contended  with  her  husband:  she  merely  dominated  him. 

There  was,  however,  more  than  a  trace  of  vinegar  in 
her  treatment  of  the  Egyptian  bond-woman  Hagar. 
While  Sarah  was  yet  childless,  she  had  given  this  servant 
to  her  husband  that  Hagar  might  provide  him  with  an 
heir — a  bit  of  wifely  duty  strictly  in  accord  with  tribal 
law.  After  Hagar's  baby  was  born  the  Egyptian  pre- 
sumed on  her  position,  flouting  her  mistress  and  teaching 
little  Ishmael  to  mock  her  also.  Hard  as  this  was  to  bear, 
Sarah  endured  it  until  after  the  miraculous  birth  of  her 
own  child,  Isaac.  Then  she  insisted  that  the  Egyptian 
and  her  boy  be  sent  away  to  fend  for  themselves.  This 
was  "very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight  because  of  the 
child,"  but  he  was  sufficiently  under  Sarah's  spell  to  do 
her  bidding  j  and  provided  with  only  a  little  food  and 
drink,  Hagar  and  the  thirteen-year-old  Ishmael  were 
driven  into  the  wilderness. 

Then  comes  the  pathetic  interlude  of  the  wanderings 
of  these  two  in  the  waste  region  near  Beersheba,  and  of 
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Hagar's  despair  when  "the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle 
and  she  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And  she 
went  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way 
oflF,  as  it  were  a  bow-shot;  for,  she  said,  'Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child.'  "  But  even  as  she  wept  an  angel 
called  to  her  from  heaven  j  God  showed  her  a  well  of 
water,  and  she  filled  her  bottle  and  gave  the  boy  drink. 
"And  God  was  with  the  lad;  and  he  grew,  and  dwelt  in 
the  wilderness  and  became  an  archer,"  and  is  venerated 
to  this  day  by  the  Arabs  as  their  own  especial  ancestor. 

The  Bible  describes  Ishmael  as  one  "whose  hand  was 
against  every  man";  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
cherished  a  grudge  against  his  father  or  his  half-brother. 
When  Abraham  died,  "an  old  man  and  full  of  years," 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  jointly  took  charge  of  the  funeral,  and 
laid  him  to  rest  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  which  Abra- 
ham had  bought  from  the  sons  of  Heth  as  a  burial  place 
for  Sarah. 

Another  group  of  stories  has  to  do  with  Abraham's 
courtesy  toward  his  nephew  Lot  when  their  respective 
servants  began  to  fight  for  possession  of  pasture  lands 
near  the  Jordan: 

And  Abram  [he  was  only  Abram  then]  said  unto  Lot, 
"Let  there  be  no  strife  I  pray  thee  between  me  and  thee,  between 
my  herdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen,  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee  from  me: 
if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right:  or 
if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  And 
Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  that  was 
well  watered  everywhere  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  .  .   .  Then  Lot 
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chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan ;  and  Lot  journeyed  east ;  and 
they  separated  themselves  the  one  from  the  other.  Abraham 
dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of 
the  plain  and  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom. 

Though  a  pioneer,  land  hungry,  Abraham  would  not 
quarrel  with  his  kinsman  over  the  best  piece. 

Again  there  is  the  story  of  his  loyalty  when  Lot  and 
his  household  and  all  their  possessions  were  captured 
by  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Abraham  went  to 
Lot's  rescue,  and  the  kings  tried  vainly  to  bribe  him, 
promising  him  all  the  booty  if  he  would  leave  the 
prisoners  in  their  hands.  Later  he  did  what  he  could  to 
avert  the  doom  that  came  upon  the  two  wicked  cities  j 
and  the  Bible  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of  the  flight 
from  destruction,  and  of  what  happened  to  Lot's  wife 
as  she  turned  to  look  back  with  regret  on  all  she  was 
leaving.  These  old  stories  are  as  full  of  detail  as  a  Bayeux 
tapestry. 

Most  poignant  of  all  those  having  to  do  with  Abra- 
ham, as  well  as  most  instructive  in  showing  advance  in 
insight  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  is  the  story  of  the 
attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  son  of  his  old  age.  From  the 
death  of  Abel  onward,  the  idea  of  sacrifice  had  assumed 
tragic  and  ugly  forms.  The  one  point  upon  which  all  peo- 
ple at  all  times  seem  to  have  agreed  in  this  matter,  is 
that  only  very  precious  objects  should  be  thus  used.  Life 
being  the  dearest  and  most  mysterious  of  human  pos- 
sessions, it  is  not  strange  that  very  early  the  idea  of  hu- 
man sacrifice  gained  its  horrid  place.  The  story  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  stands  as  a  protest  against  it,  marking  an 
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advance  from  this  crudest  of  conceptions  to  one  higher 
in  the  upward  climb. 

Isaac  was  exceedingly  dear  to  his  parents.  The  ironic 
laughter  which  greeted  the  promise  of  his  birth  changed 
to  pure  joy  when  the  miracle  occurred j  and  they  gave 
the  child  a  name  which  signified  both  laughter  and  re- 
joicing. He  was  docile  and  loving,  very  different  from 
Hagar's  suspicious  black-browed  sonj  and  Abraham  lav- 
ished on  him  all  an  old  man's  affection.  When  he  grew 
old  enough  to  be  companionable,  the  sinister  fear  en- 
tered the  father's  mind  that  he  might  love  the  boy  too 
dearly — more  perhaps,  than  he  loved  God.  Next,  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  command  of  God  that  he  sacrifice  the 
child  upon  the  altar.  There  was  no  need  of  a  priest,  for 
in  that  early  state  of  society  the  father,  as  head  of  the 
household,  decided  all  matters  of  importance,  conducted 
religious  observances,  and  owned  the  lives  of  his  wives 
and  children  as  completely  as  he  owned  his  cattle. 

In  all  literature  there  are  few  passages  more  moving 
than  the  short  account  in  Genesis  which  describes  Abra- 
ham taking  his  son  up  into  the  mountain,  for  a  pleasant 
excursion,  according  to  the  boy's  trusting  notion.  Anxious 
to  do  his  part,  Isaac  shoulders  the  bundle  of  sticks  that 
Abraham  bids  him  carry,  and  trudges  on,  proud  to  show 
his  strength,  while  his  father,  carrying  the  fire  and  the 
knife  and  a  well-nigh  insupportable  load  of  misery,  fol- 
lows with  lagging  steps.  To  rack  his  heart  still  more  the 
lad  begins  to  ask  questions,  and  is  told  that  they  are  go- 
ing up  to  offer  sacrifice.  Wonderingly,  but  still  trusting, 
Isaac  says,  "Behold,  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is 
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the  lamb  for  a  burnt-ofFering?"  and  Abraham,  to  delay 
the  fatal  moment  of  explanation,  answers  in  agonized 
words  that  he  does  not  himself  believe. 

The  narrator  is  too  merciful  to  dwell  on  the  scene 
of  the  child's  dawning  apprehension  and  terror.  Only 
enough  is  told  to  show  that  Abraham  remained  steadfast 
to  his  sense  of  dutyj  and  that  having  tried  him,  the  Lord 
at  the  last  moment  provided  an  animal  to  take  the  place 
of  the  human  sacrifice. 

Of  course,  the  tale  opens  up  a  thousand  questions  that 
lead  historically  down  through  the  centuries  from  that 
first  "scapegoat"  entangled  by  his  horns  in  the  bush 
through  the  direct  intervention  of  God;  the  idea  of  buy- 
ing objects  for  sacrifice;  the  use  of  money  in  any  religious 
observance;  and  deeper  and  more  searching  than  these, 
the  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice  with  all  it  implies. 

Like  many  another  miracle-child,  Isaac  grew  less  re- 
markable and  admirable  with  advancing  years.  But  pur- 
suing the  family  story  through  succeeding  generations, 
we  find  that  Abraham's  grandsons  and  their  sons  were 
strong  men,  very  individual  in  character,  and  very  hu- 
man in  their  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  The  Bible  sets 
down  both  impartially,  crediting  the  reader  with  enough 
intelligence  to  pick  out  good  and  bad  for  himself. 

Isaac  developed  into  the  kind  of  man  one  would  ex- 
pect from  his  behavior  at  the  time  of  Abraham's  at- 
tempted sacrifice.  He  was  pious,  law-abiding,  somewhat 
dreamy;  not  too  energetic  to  accept  placidly  the  plans 
made  for  him  by  others.  Living  in  Canaan  near  the 
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scenes  of  his  boyhood,  his  chief  interest  lay  in  digging 
wells  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land,  or  in  repairing 
wells  destroyed  by  enemy  tribesmen. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  about  forty.  Until  that 
time  he  had  remained  quite  contentedly  a  bachelor.  Then 
Abraham,  fearing  that  Isaac  in  his  loneliness  might  com- 
mit the  indiscretion  of  marrying  a  Canaanitish  woman, 
sent  a  trusted  servant  down  into  Mesopotamia  to  select 
a  wife  for  him  from  among  his  own  kinsmen.  This  court- 
ship by  proxy  of  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Abraham's  nephew 
Bethuel,  is  one  of  the  charming  idyls  of  the  Bible.  But 
when  we  study  the  character  of  Rebecca  we  have  to  ad- 
mit that  she  was  avaricious  and  worldly-wise,  and  not 
above  imposing  on  her  husband  after  he  was  old  and 
nearly  blind. 

Their  twin  sons  Jacob  and  Esau  were  at  cross  purposes 
from  the  hour  of  their  birth — another  case  of  brothers 
who  did  not  agree.  Esau,  red  and  hairy,  was  a  cunning 
hunter  and  his  father's  favorite,  not  alone  because  he  was 
the  elder,  but  for  the  unpoetic  reason  that  Isaac,  grown 
old  and  childish,  was  inordinately  fond  of  his  meals,  and 
liked  the  venison  the  young  hunter  brought  inj  taste 
being  the  only  one  of  his  five  senses  not  dulled  by  time. 
Jacob  was  the  mother's  favorite,  more  intelligent  than 
his  brother,  and  having  a  nature  much  like  her  own. 
Although  the  Bible  describes  him  as  "a  plain  man  dwell- 
ing in  tents,"  the  story  shows  that  he  was  not  too  "plain" 
to  deal  craftily  when  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  intertwined  accounts  in  Genesis  leads  us 
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to  infer  that  he  quitted  home  at  his  father's  command,  to 
visit  Uncle  Laban  in  Mesopotamia  and  find  himself  a 
wife,  Isaac  sharing  Abraham's  opinion  that  it  was  not 
meet  for  men  of  their  race  to  marry  the  women  of 
Canaan.  After  a  prolonged  absence,  he  returned  in  time 
to  help  Esau  bury  their  father,  then  stayed  on  to  manage 
the  family  estates,  while  Esau  betook  himself  to  Sir  or 
Sidon,  a  region  where  hunting  was  excellent. 

The  other,  more  picturesque  account,  tells  how  Esau, 
coming  in  tired  and  hungry  from  the  chase  one  day, 
asked  Jacob  for  food  from  the  savory  pot  he  had  hot  and 
ready  J  and  how  Jacob  drove  a  hard  bargain,  selling  his 
elder  brother  the  mess  of  pottage  for  the  price  of  his 
entire  birthright.  And  how  Rebecca  plotted  with  her 
younger  son  to  impersonate  Esau  before  his  blind  old 
father,  in  order  to  receive  the  blessing  intended  for  the 
elder  boy.  They  served  to  Isaac  a  kid  from  the  family 
flocks,  telling  him  it  was  venison,  and  bade  him  feel 
the  hairy  kid-skins  that  Jacob  drew  on  as  gloves  j  and 
when  the  old  man  put  out  shaking  questing  hands,  and 
cried,  perplexed,  "The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but 
the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau!"  they  so  befuddled 
him  that  he  gave  Jacob  the  blessing  he  desired.  Esau, 
discovering  the  trick,  besought  his  father  to  bless  him 
also,  but  Isaac,  feeling  that  his  honor  was  at  stake,  his 
word  having  been  given,  refused  with  senile  stubborn- 
ness to  take  back  the  promise  which  assured  Jacob  the 
lion's  share  of  his  worldly  goods.  This  caused  such  ill- 
feeling  between  the  brothers  that  Rebecca  feared  for  her 
darling's  life,  and  sent  him  to  stay  with  his  uncle  Laban 
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until  the  storm  blew  over  j  the  idea  about  choosing  a  wife 
being  put  into  Isaac's  mind  by  way  of  excuse. 

In  either  case,  Jacob  set  forth  on  his  travels,  which 
proved  the  making  of  him  morally  and  educationally.  It 
was  on  his  way  to  Haran  where  Laban  dwelt  that  he  had 
his  dream,  seeing  a  ladder  connecting  earth  with  heaven, 
which  gave  him  his  first  real  conception  of  the  mystery 
and  wonder  of  existence. 

Arrived  at  his  uncle's,  he  fell  violently  in  love  with 
Rachel,  his  young  cousin  j  and  that  also  was  educational. 
He  learned  some  trickery  and  a  deal  in  the  way  of  pa- 
tience and  honest  labor  before  he  won  her.  That  it  took 
fourteen  years  to  bring  this  about  was  not  due  to  Rachel, 
who  let  him  kiss  her  the  very  first  time  they  met.  Laban 
had  thrifty  ways.  Having  tried  him  out  and  found  him 
an  excellent  workman  during  the  month  that  Jacob  re- 
mained with  him  as  his  guest,  Laban  made  a  great  show 
of  generosity  and  offered  to  pay  his  husky  young  kins- 
man wages  if  he  would  stay  on  and  work  for  him.  "Be- 
cause thou  art  my  brother,  shouldst  thou  serve  me  for 
naught?"  he  asked  grandly.  "Tell  me,  what  shall  thy 
wages  be?"  and  the  love-stricken  youth  answered,  "I 
will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel  thy  younger 
daughter! "  Laban's,  "It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee, 
than  that  I  should  give  her  to  another  man,"  certainly 
sounded  like  a  promise  j  but  when  the  wedding  day  ar- 
rived, Laban,  making  excuse  that  custom  decreed  an 
elder  daughter  must  be  married  first,  substituted  Ra- 
chel's sister  Leah,  whose  name  signified  "Weariness," 
and  whose  weak  eyes  sadly  marred  her  beauty.  Still  mad 
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about  Rachel,  and  perhaps  a  little  sorry  for  Leah,  Jacob 
agreed  to  serve  another  seven  years  and  marry  them 
both. 

Meanwhile,  having  learned  something  about  Uncle 
Laban's  indirect  ways,  Jacob  proceeded  to  copy  them 
with  such  success  that  when  he  finally  set  out  for  his 
own  country  with  his  two  wives  and  their  children  and 
servants,  he  took  also  the  choicest  of  Laban's  flocks. 
Rachel,  being  Laban's  child  and  Jacob's  wife,  therefore 
twice  innoculated  with  the  virus  of  acquisitiveness,  took 
in  addition  the  images  of  her  father's  gods,  whether  for 
their  intrinsic  value  or  to  guard  against  homesickness, 
we  are  not  told.  Nor  is  it  explained  how  Laban  hap- 
pened to  have  strange  gods  in  his  possession.  The  in- 
ference is  that  these  far-separated  kinsmen  shared  the 
belief  common  in  remote  times  that  different  gods  were 
powerful  each  in  his  own  territory.  Jacob  had  held  this 
belief  at  the  time  of  his  dream  on  the  outward  journey. 
Feeling  that  he  was  leaving  the  domain  of  his  father's 
God,  he  was  not  prepared,  even  after  such  a  vision,  to 
vow  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  Hebrew  Deity.  In- 
stead he  had  temporized  and  bargained  that  if  allowed  to 
pursue  his  journey  and  return  successful,  he  would  take 
it  as  a  sign  and  serve  Jehovah  forever  after. 

Rachel,  who  had  as  yet  no  personal  interest  in  the 
God  of  her  husband's  people,  hid  the  images  of  the  gods 
of  her  girlhood  in  the  one  large  piece  of  furniture  at 
hand,  the  great  camel-saddle  which,  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  tent,  became  a  roomy  couch.  On  this  she  took 
care  to  be  lying,  feigning  illness,  when  Laban  came 
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hurrying  after  his  stolen  property.  He  went  home  empty- 
handed,  while  his  daughter  and  his  images,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  the  best  cattle  of  his  flocks  continued  their 
journey  toward  the  spot  where  Jacob  was  pledged  to 
renounce  all  gods  except  Jehovah. 

The  story  of  his  wrestling  through  the  night,  pain- 
fully but  unflaggingly,  with  a  supernatural  being  who 
gave  him  his  blessing  and  departed  in  the  dawn  without 
revealing  the  mystery  of  his  name,  may  well  be  ascribed 
to  the  return  journey,  after  Jacob  had  learned  his  lesson 
of  patience.  This  must  symbolize  the  conquering  and 
final  subduing  of  his  own  evil  tendencies,  for  it  was  at 
that  time  that  the  Lord  directed  he  should  no  longer  be 
known  as  Jacob,  "The  Supplanter,"  but  as  Israel,  "One 
who  prevailed  with  God."  From  that  time  onward  he 
lived  a  blameless  and  comparatively  uninteresting  life. 
By  presents  and  diplomacy  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
conciliate  Esau  and  his  sons,  who  came  out  to  fight  him 
as  he  neared  homej  and  they  finally  reached  an  agree- 
ment whereby  Jacob  tilled  the  family  acres,  and  Esau 
returned  to  the  country  where  game  abounded. 

The  comforting  moral  of  the  story  seems  to  be  that 
God  can  and  does  accomplish  great  ends  with  faulty 
means j  indeed,  that  if  He  waited  for  perfect  instru- 
ments. His  work  in  this  world  would  not  get  on  very 
fast.  Jacob  certainly  was  not  a  model  youth,  yet  he  had 
his  moments  of  vision  j  and  God,  pleased  by  the  good  in 
him,  overlooked  the  bad  and  chose  him  to  be  father  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  who  were  to  people  the  land. 

In  the  story  of  his  son  Joseph  we  have  the  picturesque 
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explanation  of  how  the  Hebrews  happened  to  be  de- 
tained as  slaves  in  Egypt.  Jacob's  wives,  Leah  and  Ra- 
chel, and  their  two  handmaids  Bilhad  and  Zilpah,  be- 
tween them  presented  him  with  twelve  sons  and  a 
daughter.  About  the  girl  we  know  little,  except  that  her 
name  was  Dinah,  and  that  she  was  a  disturbing  influence. 

The  twelve  brothers  were  as  different  as  sons  of  one 
father  could  well  be.  Reuben,  Leah's  eldest,  was  dig- 
nified and  kindly,  but  "unstable  as  water."  Simeon  and 
Levi  were  self-willed  and  cruel.  Judah  was  a  born 
fighter  J  Zebulon  a  born  sailor — a  strange  character  for 
that  region.  Dan  had  a  legal  turn  of  mind — and  so  on. 
Their  chief  bond  was  the  jealousy  all  felt  for  their 
father's  favorite,  Joseph,  who  was  next  to  the  youngest. 
He  and  Benjamin,  youngest  of  them  all,  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  beloved  Rachel  j  but  because  Rachel  died 
when  Benjamin  was  born,  Jacob  could  not  look  upon 
him  without  sadness. 

Joseph  was  undoubtedly  the  flower  of  the  flock,  in- 
telligent, keen-witted,  stronger  in  character  than  his 
grandfather  Isaac,  and  less  inclined  to  trickery  than  his 
father  had  been  at  his  age.  That  Jacob  plainly  showed 
his  preference  did  not  help  matters.  The  brothers  espe- 
cially resented  the  present  of  a  gay  little  coat  of  many 
colors  that  Jacob  gave  the  lad.  Fine  boy  though  he  was, 
he  must  have  been  rather  exasperating  to  live  with.  One 
would  like  to  have  the  brothers'  side  of  the  story,  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us,  for  when  Joseph's  biography 
came  to  be  written  it  was  not  written  to  exonerate  his 
persecutors.  One  hint,  however,  has  crept  into  the  Bible 
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narrative.  Joseph  used  to  tell  his  dreams  and  interpret 
them  to  his  own  glory,  a  habit  which  grew,  until  he  told 
of  dreaming  that  the  sun,  moon  and  eleven  stars  bowed 
down  before  him,  and  assured  the  family  that  this  meant 
nothing  less  than  that  his  father  and  all  his  brothers 
were  to  do  likewise.  Even  Jacob  found  this  insufferable. 
When  the  boy  was  seventeen,  Jacob  sent  him  on  a 
friendly  errand  with  a  message  to  his  brothers  who  were 
out  pasturing  their  flocks.  Seeing  him  stride  confidently 
toward  them,  the  sun  bright  upon  his  gay  jacket,  their 
resentment  flared  in  sudden  fury  and  they  plotted  to  kill 
him.  But  Reuben,  being  "unstable  as  water,"  could  not 
hold  his  anger  long  enough  to  commit  murder,  and  per- 
suaded the  others  to  cast  him  instead  into  a  pit  where 
"there  was  no  water."  This  they  did,  after  tearing  off 
the  hated  coat,  and  then  went  on  with  their  flocks,  leav- 
ing him  to  the  miseries  of  heat  and  thirst.  At  the  time 
of  the  midday  meal  Reuben  separated  himself  from  the 
others  on  some  pretext  and  returned  to  rescue  his  brother, 
only  to  find  the  pit  empty.  Crying  in  horror,  "The  child 
is  not  J  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go! "  he  rushed  back  to  the 
others,  to  be  greeted  with  jeers.  They  told  him  that 
after  he  left  a  caravan  of  merchants  passed  that  way, 
carrying  spices  down  into  Egypt  j  and  that  Judah  had  the 
inspiration  to  sell  Joseph  to  them  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver,  which  was  more  profitable  and  less  sinful  than 
murder,  while  it  removed  him  quite  as  effectively  from 
their  midst.  Agreeing  upon  a  story  to  tell  their  father, 
the  brothers  added  still  another  bright  color  to  the  coat 
by  staining  it  with  the  blood  of  a  kid,  and  took  it  to 
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Jacob,  who  began  forthwith  such  prolonged  and  heart- 
broken mourning  that  the  brothers  must  have  found 
the  home  atmosphere  more  trying  than  before. 

Joseph  meanwhile,  carried  into  Egypt,  had  many  ad- 
ventures pleasant  and  otherwise,  but  was  level-headed 
enough  to  keep  his  poise  through  them  all.  An  officer 
of  the  king's  guard,  named  Potiphar,  bought  him  from 
the  merchants  and  liked  him  so  well  that  he  made  him 
overseer  in  his  house.  Potiphar's  wife  liked  him  even 
better  j  but  Joseph  received  her  advances  so  coldly  that 
her  love  changed  to  a  thirst  for  revenge  and  she  had  him 
cast  into  prison.  The  young  man  was  gallant  enough  to 
endure  the  injustice  of  her  charges  in  silence,  rather  than 
make  counter-charges  which  would  have  wrecked  his 
benefactor's  home  and  brought  about  the  death  of  the 
woman. 

"But  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph  and  showed  him 
mercy  and  gave  him  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of 
the  prison."  Soon  he  was  given  control  of  all  the  prison 
business,  and  in  his  spare  time  went  back  to  his  old  oc- 
cupation of  interpreting  dreams.  At  this  he  had  uncanny 
success  J  and  when  in  a  single  day  two  of  his  interpreta- 
tions came  true,  Joseph  felt  justified  in  asking  the  king's 
chief  butler,  who  had  been  pardoned  and  restored  to 
favor  as  he  predicted,  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him  at 
the  palace.  But  the  butler,  busy  and  prosperous  again, 
forgot  all  about  him  and  Joseph's  dull  prison  routine 
continued  for  two  more  years.  Then  Pharaoh's  sleep  be- 
gan to  be  troubled  by  dreams  no  magician  in  Egypt  could 
fathom  i  and  the  butler,  recollecting  Joseph,  cried  con- 
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tritely,  "I  do  remember  my  faults  this  day!"  and  hur- 
ried to  the  king.  There  was  great  excitement  at  the  prison 
when  a  messenger  appeared  asking  for  Joseph.  "They 
brought  him  hastily  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  he  shaved 
himself  and  changed  his  raiment  and  came  to  Pharaoh," 
and,  of  course,  read  his  dreams  with  perfect  ease.  They 
had  to  do  with  a  famine  which  was  to  come  upon  the 
land  after  seven  years  of  plenty.  Joseph  took  it  upon 
himself  to  give  the  king  this  sage  advice: 

Now  therefore  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a  man  discreet  and  wise, 
and  set  him  over  the  land  of  Egypt  .  .  .  and  let  him  appoint 
oflScers  over  the  land,  and  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  the  seven  plenteous  years.  And  let  them  gather  all  the 
food  of  those  good  years  that  come,  and  lay  up  corn  under  the 
hand  of  Pharaoh,  and  let  them  keep  food  in  the  cities.  And  that 
food  shall  be  for  store  to  the  land  against  the  seven  years  of 
famine  .  .   .  that  the  land  perish  not  through  the  famine. 

Marveling,  Pharaoh  looked  around  the  circle  of  his 
counselors  and  asked,  "Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this  is, 
a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is?"  and  almost  before 
he  knew  it,  Joseph  found  himself  with  the  king's  signet 
ring  on  his  hand,  clad  in  white  linen,  with  a  gold  chain 
around  his  neck,  riding  in  the  second  chariot  behind  the 
king's  own,  while  people  cried,  "Bow  the  knee!"  and 
sank  to  earth  as  the  chariots  sped  past. 

Here  the  tale  of  the  young  man's  official  life  breaks 
o£F  to  hint  at  a  love  story  in  which  Pharaoh  played  the 
role  of  match-maker,  the  bride  being  Asenath,  daughter 
of  the  Priest  of  On.  This  also  may  have  been  in  the  in- 
terests of  conservation,  the  king  and  his  counselors,  and 
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perhaps  Joseph  himself,  thinking  it  well  to  have  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  on  their  side  during  a  forceful 
confiscation  of  property.  The  little  Egyptian  bride  re- 
mains a  shadowy  figure,  but  we  know  that  she  bore  her 
lord  two  sons  before  the  years  of  famine  came. 

Joseph  seems  to  have  had  a  thoroughly  good  time  as 
food-administrator — which  is  not  strange.  Only  thirty, 
he  had  a  wife  and  satisfactory  babies  to  beguile  his  few 
hours  of  leisure}  he  was  the  king's  favorite j  entrusted 
with  almost  unlimited  power  j  engaged  in  a  job  that  was 
new  and  very  well  worth  doing.  So  he  went  up  and  down 
"throughout  the  land  of  Egypt"  during  the  years  of 
plenty  gathering  up  corn  "as  the  sands  of  the  sea." 

When  the  famine  came  it  was  not  confined  to  Egypt. 
Surrounding  lands  suffered,  and  Jacob's  inharmonious 
sons  began  to  eye  one  another  suspiciously  as  their  food 
supplies  dwindled.  "Why  do  ye  look  one  upon  another?" 
the  old  man  asked  reprovingly.  "Behold,  I  have  heard 
that  there  is  corn  in  Egypt}  get  you  down  thither  and 
buy  from  thence  that  we  may  live  and  not  die."  From 
this  point  on,  no  paraphrase  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
place the  words  of  the  Bible,  so  terse,  yet  so  rich  in  de- 
tail. Joseph,  though  merciful,  was  human  enough  to 
give  his  brothers  several  bad  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
making  himself  known  to  them  and  inviting  them  to 
bring  the  whole  family  clan  and  settle  permanently  in 
northern  Egypt,  the  fruitful  Land  of  Goshen. 

This  story  has  been  made  into  a  fine  movie.  One  even 
more  colorful  could  be  fashioned  out  of  the  romantic 
lives  of  David,  and  Saul  the  king  he  supplanted.  Nor 
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must  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  Solomon's  reign  be 
overlooked  when,  for  all  the  king's  wisdom  and  display 
of  wealth,  the  forces  of  decay  were  at  work  undermining 
the  foundations  of  his  power.  What  a  boon  these  im- 
mortal tales  and  a  hundred  lesser  ones  must  have  been 
in  the  days  when  worldly  pleasures  and  conversation 
were  frowned  upon!  Did  the  serious-minded  Puritan 
elders  realize  what  concentrated  drama  they ",.  '  h-v'-- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  youth  with  the  admonition  to 
"search"  the  Scriptures? 

There  is  no  denying  that  people  in  those  days  knew 
their  Bible  better  than  we  do.  "Read  CrotnwelPs  Letters j 
and  you  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  way  our  fathers  knew  the 
Scriptures,"  says  Dr.  Fosdick.  "Its  minor  characters  were 
as  familiar  as  its  stars  j  and  to  Cromwell's  correspondents 
reference  to  Phineas  was  evidently  as  understandable  as 
reference  to  Paul."  It  might  be  embarrassing  to-day  sud- 
denly to  ask  a  group  of  one's  best-read  acquaintances, 
"Who  was  Phineas?" 

Manifestly  it  is  impossible  even  to  catalogue  the  names 
of  the  men  and  the  women — there  are  more  women 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  than  we  realize  until  we  begin  to 
look  for  them — who  throng  the  pages  of  this  old  book. 
We  have  lingered  over  the  fortunes  of  these  Hebrew 
First  Families  to  enjoy  the  character  drawing  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  the  picturesque  settings  in 
v/hich  the  stories  are  placed — desert  wastes,  caravans, 
tribal  onslaughts,  kings'  palaces,  dark  prison  interiors, 
patriarchal  tent  life,  and  the  charm  and  comfort  of  in- 
iquitous cities  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Elemental 
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passions  too,  love,  hatred,  superstition,  and  revenge  j  all 
illuminated  by  rare  but  recurrent  celestial  visions,  power- 
ful enough  to  convince  even  material-minded  men  like 
Jacob  that  there  are  links  connecting  earth  with  heaven. 
The  Bible  is  a  book  to  be  read  slowly  and  with  imag- 
ination, not  turning  over  pages  hastily,  content  with  a 
glance  at  the  words  that  leap  instantly  to  the  eye  j  but  to 
be  lingered  over  and  savored,  as  one  thinks  one's  self 
back  into  the  life  and  conditions  which  prevailed  when 
these  people  or  their  prototypes  were  flesh  and  blood. 


IV 

MOSES  AND  HIS  MISSION 

A  few  strong  instincts,  and  a  few  plain  rules. 

William  Wordsworth. 

When  Joseph  knew  himself  to  be  dying  he  commanded 
that  his  body  he  taken  back  to  lie  with  his  ancestors  in 
the  Cave  of  Machpelah.  His  command  was  heeded  but 
could  not  be  immediately  acted  upon  because,  little  by 
little,  the  status  of  Jews  in  Egypt  had  changed  from  that 
of  honored  guests  to  something  like  slavery.  Why  this 
came  about  or  how  long  it  continued  is  not  clear.  The 
Bible  merely  states  that  the  Pharaoh  who  was  Joseph's 
friend  died,  and  that  his  successor  "knew  not  Joseph." 
Perhaps  the  Jews  were  too  successful.  In  spite  of  harsh 
treatment,  they  continued  to  prosper  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  former  hosts  regarded  them  as  a  menace  and 
sought  to  curb  their  power  by  ever-increasing  exactions. 
When,  after  many  years,  these  exactions  became  un- 
bearable, a  deliverer  rose  up  among  their  own  people 
in  the  person  of  Moses. 

His  story,  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth  for  centuries, 
is  fragmentary  and  far  from  clear.  When  at  last  his- 
torians came  to  write  it,  they  did  so  in  the  Hebrew  man- 
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ner  with  much  poetic  imagery.  Afterward,  edited  to  suit 
certain  theories,  it  became  the  usual  Jewish  inlay,  a  frag- 
ment of  one  account  being  set  down  beside  a  bit  of  an- 
other. Through  all  the  resulting  confusion  his  character 
looms  grand  and  majestic,  one  of  the  great  figures  of 
history. 

There  was  a  time  not  far  distant  when  Egyptologists 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Land  of  Goshen  never 
existed,  because  its  name  had  not  been  found  in  Egyp- 
tian records.  That,  of  course,  threw  doubt  upon  the 
story  of  Joseph  and  all  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt.  But  in  1885,  Edouard  Naville,  digging  in 
the  region  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Joseph's  coun- 
trymen, came  upon  a  great  statue  of  Rameses  II,  reputed 
oppressor  of  the  Hebrews,  and  learned  from  inscriptions 
upon  it  that  the  ancient  name  for  all  that  part  of  Egypt 
was  Kesem.  "Goshen"  was  apparently  as  near  as  the 
Hebrew  tongue  could  reproduce  this  sound,  being  ham- 
pered by  racial  peculiarities  of  its  own.  (This  was  some- 
times a  distinct  advantage,  as  we  learn  from  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Judges,  which  tells  how  General  Jepthah 
searched  out  spies  from  among  his  soldiers  by  making 
them  all  pronounce  the  word  "shibboleth.") 

Digging  among  the  ruins  of  Pithom  in  the  Land  of 
Goshen,  or  as  their  taskmasters  would  have  said,  Ptum 
in  Kesem,  Naville  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  long 
rectangular  building  of  most  unusual  design.  It  con- 
tained rooms  of  various  sizes  all  of  which  had  been 
built  without  doors  or  windows,  the  only  means  of  en- 
trance being,  apparently,  through  the  roof.  The  un- 
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baked  bricks  of  its  lower  courses  were  stamped  with  the 
cartouche  of  Rameses  II,  and  on  examining  the  bricks 
it  was  found  that  while  those  of  its  lower  courses  were 
made  in  the  usual  manner,  those  a  little  higher  up  con- 
tained only  reeds  and  stubble  in  place  of  straw  j  and  that 
the  highest  of  all  were  made  of  clay  and  nothing  else. 
Here  then,  was  one  of  the  storehouses  for  grain  upon 
which  the  Hebrews  were  at  work  when  they  were  told 
that  they  must  make  their  bricks  without  straw.  Thus, 
little  by  little,  do  new  discoveries  and  ancient  writings 
combine  to  verify  striking  points  of  the  Old  Testament 
narrative. 

Much  water  has  flowed  down  the  Nile  since  Moses 
was  bornj  yet  all  the  floods  and  all  the  centuries  were 
bridged  on  a  January  day  in  1934  by  one  short  para- 
graph printed  in  the  Literary  Digest,  which  told  how 
the  discovery  of  oil  wells  now  being  operated  in  Egypt 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  came  about  through  in- 
telligent reading  of  the  second  chapter  of  Exodus.  This 
tells  how  the  mother  of  Moses,  finding  she  could  no 
longer  keep  her  baby  hidden  at  home,  made  a  little  ark 
of  bulrushes,  "daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch,"  and 
shutting  the  child  in  its  water-tight  nest,  "laid  it  in  the 
flags  by  the  river's  brink."  "Pitch ! "  interrupted  a  hard- 
headed  business  man.  "Did  you  say  pitch?  Where  there 
is  pitch  there  must  be  oil!"  and  investigation  and  dis- 
covery followed. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  parallels  between  the 
story  of  Moses  and  legends  about  King  Sargon.  One  of 
Nineveh's  clay  tablets  reads: 
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I  am  Sargon  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Akkad.  My  mother 
was  of  lowly  birth;  my  father  I  know  not,  but  my  father's 
brother  dwelt  in  the  mountains.  The  city  of  Azupiranu  on  the 
shore  of  the  Euphrates,  was  my  home.  My  lowly  mother  .  .  . 
placed  me  in  a  basket  of  reeds  and  sealed  its  cover  with  bitumen; 
she  laid  me  in  the  river,  but  the  river  did  not  drown  me.  The 
river  bore  me  along  .  .  .  Akki  the  irrigator  adopted  me  as  his 
own  son  .  .  .  and  the  goddess  Ishtar  favored  me. 

Allowing  in  both  cases  for  liberal  Oriental  embroidery, 
the  story  of  Moses  remains  the  more  picturesque. 

The  Book  of  Exodus  tells  how  the  mother  went  away, 
leaving  the  baby's  sister  to  watch  from  a  distance  j  how 
Pharaoh's  daughter  and  her  waiting  women  came  to 
bathe  and,  finding  the  little  ark,  opened  it.  Tradition  has 
it  that  the  small  watcher  was  the  same  Miriam  who 
figures  as  a  prophetess  in  the  later  career  of  Moses. 
Whatever  her  name,  the  child  was  born  with  a  full  set 
of  woman's  wiles,  and  though  of  tender  age,  handled  the 
situation  dexterously.  Keeping  in  hiding  until  curiosity 
and  compassion  had  done  their  full  work,  and  the  high- 
born ladies  were  beginning  to  wonder  what  they  should 
do  with  the  wailing  infant,  Miriam  appeared,  rising  ap- 
parently out  of  the  ground  at  their  feet,  offered  to  find 
a  nurse,  and  ran  to  fetch  the  mother  herself,  who  was 
promptly  hired  to  care  for  the  child  until  he  should  be 
old  enough  to  enter  upon  the  training  suited  to  a  prince's 
son.  When  he  grew  up  he  did  not  presume  on  his  good 
fortune  to  curry  favor  with  the  nobles.  Indeed,  his 
benefactors  must  have  thought  his  subsequent  career  a 
most  ungrateful  turning  to  attack  the  hand  that  fed  him. 
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One  statement  about  him  in  the  Bible  causes  wonder 
and  resentment  J  this  is  that  Moses  was  "meek."  It  does 
not  seem  to  ring  true  or  fit  his  character  j  and  the  explana- 
tion that  the  word  is  used  in  its  old  sense  of  "gentle, 
kindly,  unassuming  in  manner,"  is  only  partially  satis- 
factory. That  he  was  physically  strong  and  no  milk-sop 
and  that  whatever  meekness  he  possessed  was  the  result 
of  self-control,  not  lack  of  spirit,  is  amply  proved  by  the 
startling  results  which  followed  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  indignation  got  the  better  of  his  habitual  restraint. 
One  blow  from  his  powerful  young  arm  sufficed  to  kill 
the  Egyptian  he  found  maltreating  a  fellow  Hebrew. 
And  in  his  majestic  maturity  the  rage  which  overcame 
him  when  he  descended  from  communing  with  God 
upon  the  mountain  and  found  his  people  dancing  naked 
before  the  Golden  Calf  was  truly  cyclonic.  The  tablets  of 
stone  God  gave  him  were  broken  by  the  fury  with  which 
he  dashed  them  to  earth.  Seizing  the  idol  he  ground  it 
to  powder  J  and  not  content  with  that,  made  a  broth  of 
it  which  he  compelled  the  sinning  people  to  drink. 

It  was  in  his  youth,  after  slaying  the  Egyptian,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  the  conservatives  and  pal- 
ace officials,  who  by  that  time  had  doubtless  come  to 
regard  him  as  a  pernicious  radical,  thinking  this  a  heaven- 
sent opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  he  escaped  to 
Midian,  that  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  into  which 
he  was  later  to  lead  the  Children  of  Israel  j  remained 
there  long  enough  to  thoroughly  learn  its  resources  and 
allied  himself  with  the  family  of  the  good  priest  Jethro, 
marrying  Zipporah,  Jethro's  daughter. 
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It  was  during  this  comparatively  quiet  time,  while 
tending  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  that  the  convic- 
tion of  his  mission  came  upon  him.  While  pasturing  his 
charges  at  "the  back  side  of  the  desert"  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Mt.  Horeb,  which  became  the  sacred  Mt.  Sinai 
of  his  people,  he  saw  a  bush  which  seemed  to  be  on  fire, 
yet  was  not  consumed.  Drawing  near  to  observe  this 
wonder,  he  found  himself  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
God  and  heard  his  command.  Heard  it  so  unwillingly 
that  he  tried  to  argue  the  point,  reminding  the  Lord  of 
several  good  reasons  why  he  was  not  fitted  to  become  a 
leader  of  the  people.  One  was,  that  he  was  no  orator; 
words  always  came  haltingly  from  his  lips.  (Dr.  Phelps 
remarks  that  the  only  time  the  voice  of  Moses  had  im- 
mediate effect  was  when  he  uttered  his  baby  cry  that 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.)  The 
Lord  answered  that  what  he  required  was  the  use  of  his 
brain,  not  his  voice :  Aaron,  his  half-brother,  might  speak 
the  necessary  words  if  Moses  told  him  what  to  say. 
Moreover,  that  the  time  for  action  was  at  hand,  all  who 
had  sought  his  life  in  Egypt  being  now  dead. 

So,  leaving  wife  and  children,  Moses  returned  to 
Egypt,  and  with  Aaron's  help  set  in  train  the  fruitless 
series  of  petitions  to  the  king  which  led  to  trials  of  magic 
with  Pharaoh's  soothsayers,  and  to  the  ten  plagues. 
Magic  has  been  calJed  the  shadow  of  religion.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  foundation  of  truth  under- 
lying those  stories  told  in  Exodus  of  mounting  horror, 
culminating  in  the  death  of  all  Egypt's  first-born,  in- 
cluding Pharaoh's  own  son. 
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With  the  death  of  his  boy  the  king's  resistance  gave 
way.  He  not  only  granted  permission  for  the  Israelites 
to  depart,  he  urged  them  to  goj  which  they  did  forth- 
with, taking  with  them  in  addition  to  their  own  posses- 
sions as  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Egyptians  as  they 
could  collect.  One  wonders  what  grim  arguments  were 
used,  especially  by  the  Hebrew  women,  upon  neighbors 
whose  morale  had  been  shaken  by  the  plagues,  in  order 
to  get  the  "borrowed"  wealth  into  their  hands. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  wholesale  borrowing  that  caused 
the  king  again  to  change  his  mind  and  pursue  them  furi- 
ously to  the  Red  Sea,  which  the  Hebrews  crossed  in 
safety,  while  Pharaoh  and  his  army  perished  miserably 
in  its  waves.  It  was  in  celebration  of  this  deliverance  that 
the  prophetess  Miriam  "took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand"  and 
led  the  women  of  her  faith  in  exultant  dances,  crying 
"Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously: 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea!" 

All  this  is  fantastically  yet  circumstantially  set  down 
as  an  introduction  to  the  account  of  the  great  work  for 
which  the  name  of  Moses  lives  in  history.  Dr.  Phelps 
observes  that  once  across  the  Red  Sea,  the  troubles  of  the 
Israelites  were  over,  while  those  of  their  leader  had  just 
begun.  It  is  conceivable  that  neither  Moses  nor  his  peo- 
ple would  have  admitted  this.  He  probably  felt  that  up 
to  that  time  he  had  carried  a  man's  full  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility} and  they,  having  brought  their  human  na- 
ture out  of  Egypt  with  their  other  possessions,  were  ever 
ready  to  complain. 

"What  shall  we  drink?"  they  wailed,  coming  upon  the 
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bitter  waters  of  Marah.  Thrusting  a  tree  into  this  water 
Moses  sweetened  itj  then  led  them  to  a  pleasant  oasis 
where  were  twelve  wells  and  seventy  palm  trees.  "Were 
there  no  graves  in  Egypt?"  they  demanded,  when  hard- 
ship once  more  pressed  upon  them.  Remembering  regret- 
fully the  fish  and  cucumbers  and  melons  they  had  eaten 
in  the  land  of  bondage,  they  protested  that  they  would 
surely  die  of  famine  j  and  murmured  again  when  tired  of 
the  quail  and  manna  sent  miraculously  to  feed  them. 
Day  after  day  they  brought  their  grievances  to  their 
leader.  Jethro,  who  had  joined  the  caravan  with  Zip- 
porah  and  his  grandsons,  was  troubled,  seeing  the  amount 
of  time  as  well  as  of  nervous  energy  consumed  by  this 
part  of  Moses'  task.  He  remonstrated,  saying  the  leader 
of  such  an  expedition  had  more  important  duties  to  per- 
form, and  advised  that  judges  be  chosen  from  among  the 
foremost  of  his  followers  to  hear  such  complaints.  "So 
Moses  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his  father-in-law  and 
did  all  that  he  said.  .  .  .  And  they  judged  the  people 
at  all  seasons:  the  hard  causes  they  brought  to  Moses, 
but  every  small  matter  they  judged  themselves." 

Thus  a  system  of  graded  courts  was  added  to  the 
reforms  worked  out  by  trial  and  experience  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula  j  for  it  was  to  the  region  where  he  had 
seen  the  wonder  of  the  burning  bush  that  Moses  first 
led  his  followers,  though  their  destination  lay  in  almost 
the  opposite  direction.  As  we  count  distances  they  were 
never  very  far  from  the  Promised  Land.  From  the  point 
where  they  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  less  than  a  month  of 
marching  under  favorable  conditions  could  have  brought 
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them  to  their  journey's  end,  encumbered  though  they 
were  with  women  and  children  and  luggage,  with  the 
Ark  of  the  Lord  which  they  carried  as  a  symbol  of  their 
religion  J  and  with  the  mummy  of  Joseph,  on  its  way 
at  last  to  lie  with  his  ancestors. 

But  conditions  were  not  favorable.  Serfdom  and  op- 
pression had  so  thoroughly  done  their  work  that  the 
band  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt  were  mentally  little  better 
than  slaves,  incapable  of  thinking  quickly  or  wisely  for 
themselves,  and  therefore  unfit  to  enter  into  possession 
of  Canaan  or  any  other  land.  The  great  service  Moses 
rendered  was  not  in  leading  his  people  safely  out  of 
Egypt,  or,  by  good  and  uncommonly  effective  sanitary 
regulations,  keeping  them  free  from  pestilence  through- 
out their  long  wandering;  it  lay  in  the  very  length  of  the 
journey,  with  its  training  in  self-reliance,  and  the  genius 
he  displayed  in  controlling  them  despite  murmurings 
within  and  attacks  from  without,  until  they  had  again 
attained  the  stature  of  men  and  were  ready  to  enter  on 
their  inheritance. 

This  part  of  the  story,  like  that  of  his  early  life,  is 
obscure  in  places,  contradictory  in  others,  and  frequently 
bizarre.  Yet,  recalling  the  pitch  daubed  on  the  baby's 
floating  cradle,  and  the  evidence  of  bricks  made  without 
straw,  we  must  admit  that  some  grains  of  truth  probably 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  each  strange  assertion.  The  Bible 
itself  explains  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  by  stating  that 
the  Lord  caused  "a  strong  east  wind"  to  blow  and  hold 
back  the  waters.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  ob- 
served in  our  own  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  pillar  of  smoke 
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and  fire  which  "went  before"  the  Israelites  during  their 
wanderings  is  brought  into  prosaic  everyday  life  by  the 
assurance  that  even  yet  travelers  over  desert  routes  fol- 
low a  leader  who  carries  a  brazier  of  burning  coals  sus- 
pended from  a  long  pole.  By  day  its  ascending  smoke  can 
be  seen  for  long  distances  in  the  still  air,  while  the  glow 
of  coals  by  night  might  easily,  through  poetic  license, 
become  the  Israelites'  pillar  of  fire.  The  manna  which 
appeared  so  miraculously  on  hungry  mornings  in  grains 
that  were  sweet  and  wholesome,  yet  "stank  and  bred 
worms"  when  unlawfully  hoarded,  has  been  identified 
as  a  gum  which  drips  from  the  slender  branches  of  an 
acacia  tree  that  grows  in  desert  places.  In  the  cool  of  the 
morning  it  may  be  picked  up  from  the  ground  in  pearls 
of  solid  sweetness}  but  these  soon  melt  and  spoil  in  the 
increasing  heat  of  day. 

Sometimes  the  pillar  of  smoke  led  the  pilgrims  on; 
again  it  bade  them  halt  and  establish  a  permanent  camp, 
with  tents  ranged  in  order,  and  apart  on  one  side,  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  in  its  shelter  of  goats'  hair  and  inner  cur- 
tains of  embroidered  linen.  Sometimes  the  desert  people 
opposed  their  progress,  though  Moses  tried  to  go  peace- 
ably and  to  make  it  understood  that  his  column  would 
keep  to  established  routes  and  pay  for  the  water  they 
drew  from  wells  in  passing.  When  the  Jews  had  to  fight, 
they  fought  with  a  will. 

Only  once  during  the  forty  years  does  Moses  appear 
to  have  been  absent  for  any  length  of  time.  That  was 
when  he  went  up  on  the  heights  of  Sinai  to  gather 
strength  by  communion  with  God,  and  to  ponder  on  the 
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laws  he  must  give  out  to  the  people — health  regulations 
for  the  welfare  of  the  campj  a  code  of  commandments 
to  improve  their  morals,  and  a  ceremonial  ritual  to  make 
their  worship  more  impressive.  Taking  his  trusted  lieu- 
tenant Joshua  with  him,  and  leaving  behind  as  his  depu- 
ties Aaron,  and  Miriam's  husband  Hur,  he  and  Joshua 
set  off  up  the  mountain,  Moses  saying  just  before  the 
clouds  hid  them  from  sight,  "Tarry  ye  here  for  us  until 
we  come  again  unto  youj  and  behold,  Aaron  and  Hur 
are  with  youj  if  any  man  have  any  matter  to  do,  let  him 
come  to  them." 

Days  followed  days  and  he  did  not  return.  After 
almost  forty  had  passed  and  nothing  had  been  seen  or 
heard  from  either  Moses  or  Joshua,  the  people  became 
alarmed  and  besought  Aaron  to  take  action.  "Up ! "  they 
urged,  "Make  us  gods  to  go  before  us.  As  for  this  Moses, 
the  man  who  brought  us  up  out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt,  we 
wot  not  what  has  become  of  him ! "  Aaron,  puzzled,  and 
himself  beginning  to  doubt,  played  for  delay,  and  an- 
swered that  he  had  no  materials  suitable  for  making  an 
idol,  unless  they  were  willing  to  give  up  their  trinkets  of 
gold.  When  he  found  that  they  were  sufficiently  in 
earnest  to  bring  him  their  treasured  ornaments,  he  fash- 
ioned the  Golden  Calf  and  set  a  time  for  honoring  it  by 
a  festival — into  the  midst  of  which  Moses  came,  a  whirl- 
wind of  anger,  "and  the  Lord  plagued  the  people  be- 
cause of  the  calf  Aaron  made." 

The  fourfold  authorship  of  the  Bible  story  makes  it 
difficult  to  sift  later  additions  from  the  rules  Moses  him- 
self may  have  promulgated.  There  is  no  more  reason  to 
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believe  him  the  author  of  all  the  ordinances  gathered 
into  the  five  books  commonly  known  as  the  "Law"  of 
Moses  than  there  is  to  hold  Solon  responsible  for  all  the 
laws  of  Athens.  Every  such  compilation  gathers  around 
and  persistently  clings  to  some  great  name,  though  the 
collection  itself  may  have  been  centuries  in  the  making. 

With  Moses  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  creating 
new  laws  as  of  choosing  among  a  multitude  already  at 
hand.  Some  of  these  had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by 
his  own  people  5  others  might  have  been  found  in  the 
code  of  Hammurabi  used  in  Babylon  a  thousand  years 
before  Moses  was  born.  Still  others  had  been  devised  by 
rulers  and  priests  of  Egypt  to  govern  that  highly  civi- 
lized land.  His  task  was  to  choose  and  formulate  anew 
the  laws  applicable  to  his  enterprise. 

We  look  upon  the  Ten  Commandments  as  the  center 
of  the  system  he  devised.  The  Bible  gives  us  two  versions 
of  these  J  the  shorter  printed  in  Exodus  and  the  other, 
unchanged  in  essentials,  but  to  which  sentences  of  ex- 
planation have  been  added,  in  Deuteronomy.  There  is 
excellent  reason  to  believe  that  originally  they  may  have 
been  shorter  than  either  of  these  j  terse  pithy  one-line 
prohibitions  similar  to  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  as 
we  know  them  3  and  that  they  were  arranged  in  a  group 
of  ten  to  aid  memory  by  associating  each  with  a  certain 
finger,  thus  making  them  easy  for  semicivilized  people 
to  recall.  Trattner  thinks  they  may  have  been  some- 
thing like  this: 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  in  front  of  me. 
Thou  shah  not  make  to  thyself  any  moken  image. 
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Thou  shalt  not  pronounce  the  name  of  thy  God  in  vain. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

Counting  them  off  finger  by  finger  it  was  easy  to  see 
if  the  count  came  out  right,  and  if  not,  to  chase  down  the 
truant  and  return  it  to  its  proper  place.  That  these  were 
afterward  elaborated  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that 
in  their  present  form  they  embody  ideas  of  property  and 
of  behavior  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  the  code 
of  a  people  roaming  the  desert  without  a  settled  home. 
"When,  for  example,"  says  Trattner,  "the  command- 
ments enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  then  go 
on  to  say  that  even  the  ^stranger  within  thy  gates'  shall 
rest,  it  is  clear  that  the  very  idea  of  gates  implies  a  settled 
community  which,  of  course,  was  not  the  condition  of  the 
Hebrews  under  Moses." 

Scholars  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  unique  in  the 
claim  that  these  laws  came  to  the  Hebrews  by  divine 
inspiration.  Practically  every  ancient  nation  made  the 
same  assertion.  The  Babylonians  carved  a  bas-relief  of 
their  sun-god  Shamesh  handing  a  set  of  laws  to  Ham- 
murabi "so  that  judgment  might  shine  in  the  land." 
The  Egyptians  pictured  Thoth  with  a  stylus  in  one  hand 
and  a  tablet  in  the  other.  Numa  Pompilius,  law-giver 
of  Rome,  was  said  to  have  received  his  wisdom  from  the 
nymph  Egeriaj  and  the  Greeks  traced  theirs  back  to 
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Apollo.  Since  the  Hebrews  were  blessed  with  a  strong 
sense  of  drama,  it  was  natural  that  their  account  of 
Moses  the  lawgiver  should  receive  its  magnificent  set- 
ting of  mountain  heights  and  thunder-clouds  riven  by 
the  lightnings  of  Jehovah. 

"One  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  in  the  spiritual  his- 
tory of  the  western  world,"  says  Trattner,  "has  been  its 
ready  recognition  of  the  legendary  quality  in  all  these 
other  stories,  and  its  persistent  refusal  to  consider  the 
origin  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  same  light." 
Musing  on  the  reason  why,  he  answers  his  own  question: 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  character  of  the 
Hebrew  injunctions.  The  Decalogue  stands  on  a  loftier  plane 
than  any  other  short  set  of  laws  known  to  mankind,  and  because 
of  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  universal  appeal  it  won  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  civilization  as  the  voice  of  God.  At  any  rate  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  today  the  best  known  laws  in  all  the  wide 
world. 

It  may  be  that  the  ancient  Hebrews,  simple  as  they  were  in 
some  things,  were  in  other  respects  wiser  than  our  modern 
legislators.  At  least  they  gave  the  people  a  handful  of  moral 
fundamentals  which  they  could  understand  and  use  in  a  practical 
way.  And  the  people  knew  them — right  on  their  finger-tips. 

Can  the  average  American  voter  name  ten  laws  of  his  native 
State  or  any  other  State?  Or  can  any  citizen  of  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia or  Los  Angeles  enumerate  a  Decalogue  of  civic  virtues? 

We  are  told  by  those  versed  in  signs  which  elude  most 
of  us  that  though  there  is  a  general  trend  upward  toward 
higher  levels  through  advancing  centuries,  much  that 
was  distinctly  kind  may  safely  be  credited  to  laws  of  an 
early  date.  Over  against  the  "eye  for  an  eye"  type  of 
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justice  are  rules  which  would  make  the  world  a  happier 
place  if  universally  followed  to-day.  Charity  and  good 
manners  unite  in  the  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  curse 
the  deaf  nor  put  a  stumbling  block  before  the  blind." 
"Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale-bearer"  recog- 
nizes a  man's  good  reputation  as  an  important  part  of  his 
personal  property.  There  is  real  sentiment  in  the  injunc- 
tion, "Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk." 
And  the  Law  went  a  long  way  forward  when  it  was  writ- 
ten, "Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart."  Dr. 
Phelps  reminds  us  that  Jesus  quoted  from  the  law  of 
Moses  when  he  said,  "I  will  give  you  rest." 

Many  times  during  his  forty  years  of  leadership  rest 
must  have  seemed  to  Moses  the  most  precious  gift  the 
Lord  could  bestow.  In  all  that  weary  time  he  claimed 
little  of  it  for  himself.  When  at  last,  old  in  years  and 
care  and  experience,  he  climbed  the  lower  slopes  of 
Pisgah  and  looked  over  into  the  Promised  Land,  we  are 
told  that  his  vision  was  "unimpaired"  and  his  natural 
force  "unabated."  This  was  the  spot  of  earth  toward 
which  his  steps  and  the  desires  of  his  heart  had  been 
turned  for  half  a  century.  The  Dead  Sea  lay  almost  at 
his  feetj  across  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  rose  Jericho, 
"city  of  palm  trees,"  whose  walls  were  to  crumble  at 
the  sound  of  Joshua's  trumpets.  Far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  looking  westward  toward  the  Mediterranean,  hill 
stretched  beyond  hill  in  ever-softening  outlines.  He 
looked  long  and  earnestly,  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  on 
his  lips,  then  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  for  the  "natural 
force"  that  had  sustained  him  so  long  and  faithfully. 
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seemed  suddenly  to  give  wayj  and  even  as  he  looked,  he 
knew  that  near  as  he  was  to  the  Promised  Land,  he 
would  never  enter  it.  Calling  his  followers  who  waited 
at  a  little  distance,  he  blessed  Joshua  and  named  him  his 
successor.  That  done  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  he  lay 
down  and  died. 

A  part  of  the  Bible  written  long  afterward  tells  us  that 
**no  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre  to  this  day."  They 
buried  him  in  a  sheltering  fold  of  the  mountain,  and 
then  went  down,  heavy-hearted,  to  the  people  camped 
below. 
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New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Upon  the  plains  of  Moab  the  Children  of  Israel 
mourned  for  Moses  thirty  daysj  then,  carrying  "the  Law 
in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,"  Joshua  led  his 
people  across  the  Jordan  to  take  possession  of  territory 
they  felt  to  be  doubly  theirs  j  once  by  promise  of  the 
Almighty  and  again  by  inheritance,  their  ancestors  hav- 
ing dwelt  in  Canaan  before  Joseph  went  down  into 
Egypt. 

There  was  nothing  "meek"  in  Joshua's  manner 
toward  his  enemies.  Jericho,  the  first  city  he  attacked, 
was  captured  and  burned  and  cursed,  although  its  in- 
habitants offered  little  or  no  resistance  during  the  six 
days  that  Joshua's  trumpeters  circled  its  walls,  blowing 
upon  their  rams'  horns.  On  the  seventh,  when  the  shouts 
of  the  attacking  Hebrews  were  added  to  the  din,  part  of 
the  wall  of  defense  "fell  down  flat" — a  phenomenon 
which  the  literal-minded  attribute  to  an  earthquake.  En- 
tering through  this  breach  the  place  was  taken,  its  treas- 
ures set  aside  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  and  all  its  in- 
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habitants  massacred  with  the  exception  of  Rahab  and  her 
household,  who  were  spared  because  she  had  harbored 
spies  sent  into  the  city  by  Moses  before  his  death. 

Parceling  out  the  Promised  Land  among  the  tribes 
proved  no  easy  task.  The  history  of  that  troublous  time 
related  in  Judges  and  First  and  Second  Samuel  and  First 
and  Second  Kings  is  so  full  of  detail  yet  so  vague  in 
chronology  and  geography,  and  so  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  legend  that  it  resembles  in  chaotic  arrange- 
ment some  of  the  strange  compositions  of  modern  art. 
While  Joshua  lived,  the  Hebrews  had  a  strong  military 
leader  5  after  his  death  fighting  went  on  by  tribes  and 
small  bands.  One  tribe,  gaining  a  victory,  would  settle 
down  on  its  bit  of  conquered  territory  j  another  prevail- 
ing elsewhere,  did  the  same.  Judah  and  Simeon  and  the 
Kennites,  the  tribe  to  which  Moses's  father-in-law  be- 
longed, established  themselves  in  the  South  j  Ephraim 
and  half  bf  Manasseh  in  the  center.  Some  of  those  who 
wandered  northward  were  almost  lost  among  the  people 
they  sought  to  supplant.  No  matter  where  any  of  them 
settled,  they  were  practically  surrounded  by  enemies  and 
forced  to  guard  their  borders  j  so  fighting  went  on  in 
places  long  after  the  land  was  nominally  conquered. 

Under  new  conditions  it  became  necessary  to  give  up 
nomadic  habits  and  live  in  villages  and  till  fields.  In 
other  words,  the  invaders  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
customs  of  the  people  they  conquered.  There  was  danger 
that  they  might  also  adopt  their  heathen  gods,  on  the 
assumption  that  these  were  locally  powerful  and  likely 
to  know  a  deal  more  about  farming  in  that  particular 
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region  than  the  Hebrew  god  Jehovah,  brought  from  a 
distance. 

Joshua  labored  valiantly  against  this  tendency  until 
his  death,  finding  time  amid  all  his  fighting  to  strengthen 
and  nationalize  the  religion  of  his  people.  To  safeguard 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  that  had  been  carried  success- 
fully throughout  their  desert  wanderings,  he  established 
it  first  at  Gilgal,  then  sent  it  to  Shiloh  on  the  southern 
edge  of  Samaria.  Even  after  his  death  his  influence  pre- 
vailed. At  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  he  felt  his 
end  near  and,  calling  together  the  chief  men  of  the  tribes, 
exacted  from  them  the  promise  that  they  would  continue 
to  serve  Jehovah — a  promise  faithfully  kept  "all  the 
days  of  Joshua  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  over- 
lived Joshua  and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the 
Lord  that  he  had  done  for  Israel."  After  this  older  gen- 
eration died,  however,  some  of  the  younger  people,  who 
had  taken  wives  as  well  as  land  from  the  Canaanites, 
thought  it  well  to  play  safe  by  offering  occasional  sacri- 
fices to  local  deities. 

This  period  of  rather  more  than  a  century  in  Bible 
history  resolves  itself  into  short  and  sensational  accounts 
of  heroes  and  villains — mainly  villains — of  the  time,  in- 
terspersed with  war-songs  and  chants  of  victory.  On  the 
whole  these  stories  are  scarcely  more  revolting  than  the 
average  account  of  crime  published  on  the  front  page 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  In  one  respect  this  part  of  the 
Bible  strikingly  resembles  the  morning  newspaper.  It 
gives  more  space  to  crime  than  to  virtue.  That,  however, 
may  speak  well  for  the  behavior  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
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As  a  cultured  Jew  once  said  to  the  writer:  "If  I  treat  my 
wife  kindly,  that  is  not  newsj  but  if  I  should  beat  her, 
that  would  get  on  the  front  page." 

For  the  most  part,  these  old  tales  are  emphatically 
front-page  stuff.  For  example,  the  third  chapter  of 
Judges  gives  an  account  of  the  first  political  assassina- 
tion recorded  in  the  Bible — the  story  of  how  a  very  fat 
king  of  Moab  named  Eglon,  after  playing  the  role  of 
tyrant  for  eighteen  years,  came  to  his  death  through  the 
act  of  a  burly  left-handed  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
who  made  a  sharp  dagger  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  hid 
it  in  the  voluminous  folds  of  his  clothing,  and  having 
gained  access  to  the  king  by  a  ruse,  used  his  lengthy 
weapon  in  such  an  unexpected  left-handed  manner  that 
the  flesh  of  Eglon's  obese  body  closed  completely  over 
it.  Then,  coolly  locking  the  door  of  the  "king's  par- 
lour," he  told  the  attendants  that  His  Majesty  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed  and  walked  away,  with  plenty  of 
time  to  make  his  escape  before  the  tyrant's  household 
realized  anything  was  amiss. 

At  this  time  the  political  connection  between  various 
Hebrew  tribes  was  that  of  a  "loose  confederacy,"  each 
group  having  its  own  Judge  or  leader,  chosen  not  so 
much  for  wisdom  or  sanctity  as  for  ability  to  lead  in 
battle.  The  fighting  over,  he  remained  head  of  the  tribe 
until  assassination  or  misfortune  or  rivalry  put  an  end 
to  his  power.  Of  course,  it  was  not  impossible  for  such  a 
man  to  be  religious  as  well  as  strong.  Old  Gideon's 
inspiring  battle-cry,  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon!"  rings  out  from  pages  of  Scripture  to  this  day. 
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After  his  notable  victory  over  the  Midianites  the  grate- 
ful central  tribes  offered  to  make  him  king.  This,  we  are 
told,  is  "the  first  recorded  movement  toward  monarchy 
in  Israel."  Loyalty  to  tribal  customs  prompted  him  to 
refuse  J  but  Abimelech,  renegade  half-brother  of  the 
seventy  sons  Gideon  had  acquired  in  lawful  wedlock, 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  entire  family  to  gain  a  like 
honor.  He  did  succeed  in  killing  sixty-nine  of  .the 
seventy.  Jotham,  the  youngest  of  all,  escaped  j  and  com- 
ing out  of  hiding  when  the  immediate  danger  was  over, 
paused  long  enough  upon  a  hilltop  before  seeking  more 
healthful  regions,  to  make  an  effective  political  speech 
in  his  parable  of  the  trees: 

The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them; 
and  they  said  unto  the  olive  tree  "Reign  thou  over  us." 

But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them,  "Should  I  leave  my  fatness, 
wherewith  by  me  they  honor  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  pro- 
moted over  the  trees?" 

And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig  tree,  "Come  thou  and  reign 
over  us." 

But  the  fig  tree  said  unto  them,  "Should  I  forsake  my  sweet- 
ness and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?" 

Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine;  "Come  thou  and  reign 
over  us." 

And  the  vine  said  unto  them,  "Should  I  leave  my  wine  which 
cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?" 

Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble  "Come  thou  and 
reign  over  us." 

And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  "If  in  truth  ye  anoint 
me  king  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow ; 
and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble  and  devour  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon." 
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This  sank  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  caused  the 
reign  of  Abimelech  to  be  short. 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  remained  at  Shiloh, 
where  in  time  its  tabernacle  of  goats'  hair  and  inner  cur- 
tains of  fine  linen  gave  way  to  solid  walls  of  stone.  Be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  Ark  Shiloh  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  holiest  of  holy  places.  Being  so  regarded 
and  tended  by  devout  men,  people  came  to  this  shrine 
for  all  kinds  of  advice,  some  of  it  distinctly  worldly.  Not 
one  of  the  priests  was  gifted  with  the  genius  of  Moses  or 
the  zeal  of  Joshua  j  but  they  did  their  best  according  to 
the  wisdom  vouchsafed  them.  Although  they  sought 
guidance  by  means  of  augury  and  some  of  their  other 
practices  may  have  bordered  on  soothsaying,  Shiloh,  dur- 
ing this  time  of  lawlessness  and  unrest,  was  a  distinctly 
steadying  influence. 

After  a  time  the  Israelites  became  so  well  established 
that  they  had  little  trouble  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  and  other  neigh- 
boring tribes  5  but  in  the  Philistines  who  occupied  the 
flat  country  to  the  south,  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  hills,  they  found  enemies  of  a  diff^erent  caliber.  Com- 
ing originally  from  islands  to  the  westward  they  had  a 
better  military  organization  than  the  people  of  the  main- 
land j  and  when  they  began  to  press  inward  and  north- 
ward toward  the  region  claimed  by  the  Hebrews  these, 
fighting  independently  in  small  bands  according  to  their 
custom,  felt  themselves  at  a  disadvantage.  The  desire 
for  a  strong  military  chief  which  had  found  expression 
in  the  oflFer  to  make  Gideon  king,  again  asserted  itself  j 
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and  aided  by  the  influence  at  Shiloh,  Israel  became  a 
monarchy. 

The  most  respected  of  the  holy  men  at  Shiloh  was  Eli, 
well  along  in  years,  and  associated  with  him  was  young 
Samuel,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  Temple  as  a  child, 
having  been  dedicated  by  his  parents  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  The  friendship  and  understanding  between  these 
two  is  like  a  breath  of  spring  blowing  across  the  tragic 
and  often  bloody  pages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

As  the  Philistines  approached,  the  outlook  grew  dark. 
When  it  became  very  threatening  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant was  carried  out  to  lead  the  Hebrews  in  battle.  Old 
Eli,  dim  of  eyesight  and  nearly  a  centenarian,  found  his 
way  to  the  city  gate,  where  news  would  come  first  of  all, 
and  took  his  seat  outside,  waiting  and  hoping,  but  fear- 
ful, for  "his  heart  trembled  for  the  Ark  of  the  Lord." 
A  runner  arrived  breathless  to  tell  of  defeat.  Israel  had 
been  vanquished  5  both  Eli's  sons  were  deadj  the  Ark 
itself  had  been  captured:  "It  came  to  pass,  when  he  made 
mention  of  the  Ark  of  God,  that  he  fell  from  off  the 
seat  backward  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake 
and  he  diedj  for  he  was  an  old  man  and  heavy  j  and  he 
had  judged  Israel  forty  years." 

The  Philistines  got  little  comfort  out  of  their  victory, 
for  plagues  and  misfortunes  descended  upon  them  from 
the  moment  the  Ark  passed  into  their  possession,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  months  they  were  glad  enough  to 
leave  it  with  a  golden  trespass  offering  outside  one  of 
the  Hebrew  towns.  This  tale,  full  of  wonders,  is  told  in 
the  early  chapters  of  First  Samuel. 
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It  was  upon  young  Samuel  that  old  Eli's  mantle  fell  j 
and  Samuel  who  kept  the  national  faith  alive  during  the 
dismal  months  that  the  Ark  stood,  a  trophy  to  be  jeered 
at,  in  the  temple  of  the  fish-god  Dagon.  After  its  return 
he  directed  sacrifice  and  praise  and  thanksgiving;  and 
having  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  leadership,  "judged 
Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life,"  the  most  revered  person 
who  had  appeared  among  the  Hebrews  since  Moses. 

He  did  not  wait  for  people  to  come  to  him  with  their 
problems,  but  made  an  annual  tour  among  the  towns 
near  his  home,  giving  counsel  and  sitting  in  judgment. 
While  he  deplored  the  necessity  for  departing  from  old 
customs,  he  recognized  the  need  of  a  national  leader,  and 
when  the  clamor  for  a  king  arose,  awaited  a  sign  from 
God  to  show  him  the  man. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  youth  named  Saul  came 
riding  by,  searching  for  his  father's  asses  which  had 
strayed  away.  He  was  "a  choice  young  man,  and  a 
goodly;  and  there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel 
a  goodlier  person  than  he.  From  his  shoulders  and  up- 
ward he  was  higher  than  any  of  his  people."  His  servant 
suggested  that  the  priests  might  be  able  to  find  out  by 
divination  where  to  look  for  the  asses,  so  he  stopped  to 
ask.  Samuel  told  him  not  to  worry  about  them,  for  they 
had  already  been  found;  kept  him  all  night  as  his  guest; 
and  sent  him  away  next  morning  an  anointed  king;  with 
the  injunction  to  await  certain  happenings  before  pro- 
claiming himself. 

He  was  a  middle-aged  man  before  the  last  of  these 
took  place;  then,  with  the  help  of  his  efficient  sons,  he 
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made  war  upon  the  Philistines  so  effectively  that  central 
Palestine  remained  free  from  them  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign.  There  was  constant  warfare  on  its 
borders  however,  and  Saul  continued  to  live  in  tents, 
moving  from  place  to  place  as  danger  threatened.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  his  reign  he  proved  such  an  ideal 
leader  that  Samuel  began  to  think  his  own  doubts  un- 
founded. But  then  a  change  occurred.  The  king's  temper 
grew  uncertain.  Violent  fits  of  anger  alternated  with 
seasons  of  brooding  when  he  would  sit  motionless  for 
hours.  His  attendants  feared  them  both,  and  did  not 
know  which  was  the  more  to  be  dreaded. 

Samuel,  greatly  troubled,  cast  about  for  some  one  to 
fill  his  place,  should  the  malady  increase.  Why  he  did 
not  choose  Jonathan,  SauPs  eldest  son,  a  character  of 
pure  gold,  the  Bible  does  not  tell  us.  Perhaps  he  feared 
that,  being  SauPs  son,  Jonathan  inherited  the  taint  of 
insanity.  His  choice  fell  instead  upon  the  handsome 
ruddy  young  David,  son  of  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Beth- 
lehem. And  this  choice  ushers  in  perhaps  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  certainly  the  most  engrossing  and  com- 
plicated of  all  the  Old  Testament  histories;  its  tangled 
themes  j  SauPs  mounting  insanity  and  David's  Robin 
Hood  adventures,  leading  up  to  the  tragedy  of  SauPs 
end  and  the  undermining  effects  of  prosperity'  upon 
David  himself. 

Music  had  been  young  David's  solace  while  tending 
his  father's  flocks.  Learning  that  he  had  skill  with  the 
harp,  Saul's  physicians  sent  for  him,  there  being  times 
when  music  seemed  to  soothe  the  king's  troubled  spirit. 
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When  the  boy  entered  SauPs  gloomy  tent  he  seemed  to 
bring  the  breath  of  the  sunlit  uplands  with  him.  As  the 
story  unfolds,  after  the  impartial  inexorable  manner  of 
Bible  narrative,  to  show  the  stages  through  which  he 
passed  from  the  pitying  clear-eyed  boy  who  carried  his 
harp  into  SauPs  tent  to  the  cultured,  successful,  sophisti- 
cated, morally  besmirched  monarch  who  lusted  after 
Bathsheba  and  deliberately  sent  a  loyal  captain  to  his 
death  in  order  to  possess  her,  we  can  only  marvel  at  the 
skill  with  which  the  pictures  are  drawn  and  the  subtlety 
with  which  the  moral  is  presented. 

David's  friendship  for  Jonathan,  "passing  the  love  of 
women,"  and  his  encounter  with  Goliath  (which  some 
ancient  authorities  doubted  ever  took  place,  debunkers 
being  by  no  means  new  among  historians)  changed  the 
king's  liking  for  David  to  jealousy.  The  young  man's 
incredulous  bewilderment  when  finally  convinced  that 
the  javelin  with  which  the  king  toyed  was  really  in- 
tended to  fly  from  the  royal  hand  and  do  him  harm,  is 
graphically  told,  and  with  it,  Jonathan's  efforts  to  reason 
with  his  father  and  make  him  realize  David's  loyalty. 
Then  Saul  suddenly  changed  his  tactics.  Dissembling 
his  hate  with  a  madman's  cunning,  he  insisted  that  David 
marry  one  of  his  daughters,  muttering  to  himself  mean- 
while his  hope  "that  she  may  be  a  snare  to  him."  For- 
tunately he  made  the  mistake  of  choosing  the  wrong 
daughter,  and  married  him  to  Michal  who  loved  David, 
instead  of  to  her  elder  sister.  When  Michal  learned  that 
the  king's  officers  were  to  invade  their  marriage  cham- 
ber, she  arranged  an  image  of  her  bridegroom  in  the  bed 
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and  let  him  down  to  safety  through  a  window.  "So  David 
fled  and  escaped  and  came  to  Samuel  to  Ramah  and  told 
him  all  that  Saul  had  done  to  himj  and  he  and  Samuel 
went  and  dwelt  in  Naioth." 

During  the  rest  of  SauPs  reign  David  was  the  daring 
rebel,  making  his  headquarters  in  the  ancient  strong- 
hold of  Adullam,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  his 
boyhood  homej  allying  himself  from  time  to  time  with 
Saul's  enemies;  and  carrying  on  brilliant  and  sometimes 
needlessly  foolhardy  forays.  Once  he  penetrated  to  SauPs 
own  tent  and,  finding  the  monarch  asleep  and  unguarded, 
left  evidence  of  his  visit  and  departed,  doing  him  no 
harm. 

One's  sympathies  go  out  to  Saul  in  these  bitter  days, 
beset  with  enemies  and  criticism  on  every  side,  knowing 
his  eldest  son's  affection  for  David  and  driven  by  his 
pride  and  his  malady,  worst  enemies  of  all,  to  persist 
blindly  in  his  course  no  matter  where  it  might  lead  him. 
Samuel  died;  and  though  he  had  broken  with  the  king 
and  had  long  refused  to  see  him,  Saul  felt  still  more 
lonely  and  bereft  after  his  death.  At  length,  longing  for 
his  old  friend  overcame  both  his  pride  and  his  respect  for 
law,  and  disguising  himself  he  went  by  night  to  the  cave 
of  the  Witch  of  Endor,  demanding  that  she  call  Samuel 
back  from  the  tomb.  From  this  scene,  matchlessly  told, 
the  story  passes  to  the  battle-field  of  Mt.  Gilboah  where, 
though  Saul's  forces  were  well  placed,  forebodings  of 
disaster  hung  over  his  army  like  a  deadly  vapor;  and 
where  everything  happened  exactly  as  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor  had  foretold.  SauPs  three  sons  were  slain  by  the 
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Philistines;  and  the  king,  knowing  himself  to  be  mor- 
tally wounded,  besought  his  armor  bearer  to  run  him 
through  and  at  least  save  him  the  ignominy  of  death  at 
the  hands  of  his  enemy.  But  the  young  man,  "sore 
afraid,"  refused. 

With  David  upon  the  throne  marked  changes  took 
place.  Saul  had  been  a  man  of  battle.  David,  although 
successful  in  war,  was  more  interested  in  the  conquests 
of  peace  and  set  himself  the  task  of  winning  the  al- 
legiance of  the  tribes  that  had  turned  northward  when 
they  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  had  scarcely  been  friendly 
since.  He  succeeded  j  and  for  the  space  of  two  reigns,  his 
own  and  that  of  Solomon  his  son,  Israel  remained  a 
united  kingdom. 

Desiring  a  capital  city,  a  luxury  of  which  Saul  had  not 
felt  the  "need,  one  of  his  early  military  acts  after  becom- 
ing king,  was  to  capture  the  ancient  citadel  of  Jerusalem, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  withstood  all  attacks.  Making 
it  over  for  his  own  use,  he  enlarged  its  walls,  built  him- 
self a  palace,  and  planned  to  bring  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant from  the  spot  where  the  Philistines  had  left  it.  Be- 
ing both  more  intellectual  and  more  luxury-loving  than 
his  predecessor,  he  encouraged  the  arts.  Under  his  di- 
rection steps  were  taken  to  collect  and  write  down  the 
songs  and  early  legends  of  his  race,  and  music  and  poetry 
flourished. 

Even  without  his  literary  and  artistic  tastes  and  the 
charm  of  a  delightful  personality,  his  reign  would  have 
been  memorable.  He  strengthened  the  sense  of  nation- 
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ality  among  his  people  j  fortified  his  capital  and  enlarged 
his  army;  and  perfected  the  judicial  system  by  adding 
a  high  court  over  which  the  king  himself  presided,  and 
to  which  any  Hebrew  might  make  appeal. 

A  man  of  great  talents,  living  after  the  customs  of 
his  time,  he  was  on  the  whole  less  cruel  to  his  enemies 
and  more  thoughtful  of  his  friends  than  most  kings  of 
ancient  days.  When  we  read  that  he  "smote  the  land 
and  left  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  and  took  away 
the  sheep  and  the  oxen  and  the  camels  and  the  apparel" 
of  his  enemies,  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  his  mercy.  But 
when  we  remember  that  the  final  cause  of  saintly  old 
Samuel's  break  with  Saul  had  been  that  Saul  spared  the 
life  of  Agag  and  spared  the  best  of  that  king's  sheep 
and  fatlings  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  instead 
of  destroying  man  and  beast  on  the  spot  as  had  been 
commanded,  we  have  to  admit  that  standards  were  dif- 
ferent in  those  days — although  Samuel's  indignant, 
"Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord?  Behold, 
to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fat  of  rams,"  has  a  plausible  sound. 

David's  distress  over  the  cool  drink  brought  him  by 
his  devoted  followers  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  sought  out  Jonathan's  lame  son 
Mephibosheth  and  heaped  favors  upon  him  for  his  dead 
father's  sake,  are  as  characteristic  as  any  act  of  David's 
brilliant  impulsive  life.  His  affection  for  children  was 
great.  Love  for  his  own  children  often  got  the  better 
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of  his  judgment  and  his  anguished  lament  for  Absalom, 
the  son  who  rebelled  against  him  and  perished,  goes 
straight  to  the  heart. 

His  wives  were  many,  after  the  fashion  followed  by 
rulers  in  a  day  when  marriage  was  a  branch  of  diplomacy. 
Solomon,  who  succeeded  David  on  the  throne,  was  the 
son  of  Bathsheba,  though  not  the  first  son  she  bore  him, 
for  that  son  died,  to  David's  great  distress.  Bathsheba 
must  have  had  ability  and  poise  as  well  as  beauty,  for 
she  continued  to  influence  David  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Not  only  that  but  she  won  others  to  her  side,  including 
the  prophet  Nathan,  who  had  bitterly  upbraided  the 
king  when  he  took  her  to  wife.  Nathan  may  have  been 
Solomon's  tutor.  He  and  Bathsheba  urged  David,  when 
he  became  old  and  feeble,  to  have  this  brilliant  boy, 
just  approaching  manhood,  proclaimed  king  before  he 
died  and  thus  cut  off  quarrels  about  the  succession.  Soon 
after  doing  so  David  succumbed,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
which  was  young  as  Bible  ages  go. 

Saul's  achievement  had  been  to  gather  the  tribes  un- 
der one  king.  David's  was  to  make  the  nation  respected 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Solomon's  was  to  carry  the 
little  nation  still  farther  along  the  road  of  political 
grandeur.  It  held  such  advantages  of  position  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  desert  that  it  was 
worth  while  for  even  strong  nations  like  Egypt  and  As- 
syria to  make  treaties  with  its  ruler,  instead  of  wasting 
time  in  quarrels  or  troublesome  police  duty.  So  Solo- 
mon's relations  of  peace  and  amity  extended  far  and 
he  pressed  his  advantage  by  foreign  marriages,  until  the 
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number  of  his  wives  became  a  matter  of  legend.  One  of 
his  earliest  matrimonial  ventures  had  been  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh,  who  brought  him  as  her  dowry  control 
over  an  important  city  by  the  sea.  He  appears  to  have 
been  kind  to  all  these  ladies,  but  nowhere  is  there  hint 
of  a  grand  passion  such  as  his  father  had  felt  for  Bath- 
sheba.  Perhaps  his  attitude  toward  women  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  sage  advice  concerning  suitors  that 
an  old  Southern  Mammy  gave  her  Young  Miss.  "Love 
'em  honey,  but  love  'em  rich." 

Solomon's  ideal  was  an  Oriental  state  of  showy  splen- 
dor, even  though  its  territory  might  be  small.  Entering 
on  an  orgy  of  construction  he  enlarged  his  own  palace  j 
built  one  especially  for  the  Egyptian  princess;  brought 
water  into  the  city;  beautified  its  suburbs  with  gardens; 
erected  the  Temple,  which  we  shall  consider  later;  and 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  this  growing  luxury,  main- 
tained a  list  of  civil  officers  which  reads  like  a  page  from 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Viziers  and  Treasurers  and  Tax 
Gatherers  trod  on  each  other's  heels.  Adoniram  had  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  securing  and  directing  forced  labor. 
Azariah  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Zabud  bore 
the  equivocal  title  of  the  King's  Friend.  State  papers 
and  royal  correspondence  were  in  the  hands  of  Elihoreph 
and  Ahiah.  Important  offices  these,  for  Solomon,  like 
his  father  before  him,  was  interested  in  gathering  writ- 
ten records. 

While  David's  taste  had  run  to  music  and  poetry, 
Solomon  cared  more  for  philosophy  and  law.  His 
prayer,  on  ascending  the  throne,  had  been  for  an  "un- 
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derstanding  heart"  that  he  might  be  wise  in  judging  his 
people.  His  reputation  in  this  field  has  lasted  through 
the  centuries,  outshining  that  of  his  splendor.  Imagina- 
tion kindles  more  quickly  over  his  decision  between  the 
two  mothers  who  claimed  the  same  child,  than  it  does 
over  his  interviews  with  the  famed  Queen  of  Sheba, 
who,  being  piqued  by  reports  of  his  wealth  and  learning, 
made  the  journey  from  Arabia  with  a  "very  great  train" 
of  servants  and  "camels  that  bare  spices  and  very  much 
gold  and  precious  stones"  to  dazzle  this  man  and  ask 
him  embarrassing  questions. 

He  beat  her  at  her  own  game  on  both  counts.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  after  she  had  seen  "the  meat  of  his 
table,  and  the  sitting  of  his  servants,  and  the  attendance 
of  his  ministers,  and  their  apparel,  and  his  cup-bearers, 
and  his  ascent  by  which  he  went  up  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her."  "It  was  a  true 
report  that  I  heard  in  my  own  land  of  thy  acts  and  wis- 
dom," she  admitted  j  "howbeit,  I  believed  not  the  words 
until  I  came  and  mine  eyes  had  seen  itj  and  behold,  the 
half  was  not  told  mej  thy  wisdom  and  thy  prosperity 
exceedeth  the  fame  which  I  heard!" 

Like  the  royal  host  and  the  good  loser  they  were,  the 
two  lavished  gifts  and  kingly  compliments  upon  each 
other  J  and  then  the  queen  went  dejectedly  back  to  her 
own  country,  "she  and  her  servants." 


VI 

THE  MEN  WHO  REBUKED  KINGS 

Warriors  fighting  for  the  Lord, 
Prophets  burning  with  his  word. 

Stopford  Augustus  Brooke. 

Solomon's  magnificence,  impressive  as  it  must  have 
been,  was  only  a  thin  shell  covering  decay.  Before  he 
died,  excessive  taxes  had  done  their  work  and  soon  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  which  he  and  his  father  David  had 
taken  such  pride,  was  no  more.  In  spite  of  his  large  fam- 
ily he  left  no  strong  son  to  succeed  him.  Opposition  de- 
veloped almost  instantly  to  Rehoboam,  who,  on  mount- 
ing the  throne,  concluded,  after  a  period  of  indecision, 
to  levy  still  heavier  taxes.  The  ten  Northern  tribes,  se- 
ceding under  the  leadership  of  Jeroboam,  who  had  been 
taskmaster  in  Solomon's  day,  set  up  a  government  of 
their  own  which  for  a  time  eclipsed  Jerusalem's  glory. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  history  of 
both  sections  of  Palestine  was  little  more  than  a  succes- 
sion of  rivalries  within  and  menaces  of  invasion  from 
without.  Some  of  the  kings  were  goodj  many  were  quite 
the  reverse.  On  the  whole  religious  practices  of  the  stern 
old  Hebrew  type  went  into  eclipse.  The  seceded  North- 
erners, claiming  to  be  very  liberal,  made  places  in  their 
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shrines  at  Dan  and  Bethel  for  various  foreign  images, 
including  that  of  the  Golden  Calf.  Even  in  Jerusalem 
idols  came  to  be  regarded  with  less  loathing  than  for- 
merly. The  diplomacy  of  two  successful  reigns  having 
brought  many  foreign  princesses  to  the  palace,  these 
brought  strange  gods  with  them.  Marriage  may  have 
officially  changed  the  religion  of  these  ladies,  but  policy 
made  it  advisable  to  treat  even  their  cast-off  gods  with 
politeness  J  and  the  habit  being  formed,  this  attitude  of 
toleration  continued  under  less  powerful  rulers. 

At  its  best,  religion  as  practised  in  Solomon's  Temple 
with  its  Holy  Place,  too  sacred  to  hold  a  graven  image, 
its  great  altar  and  stately  ritual,  was  impressive  and  aus- 
tere. But  at  less  than  its  best,  it  differed  little  from  the 
heathen  cults  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Both  had 
developed  >from  the  same  initial  impulse.  Among  the 
Hebrews  the  idea  of  many  good  and  evil  spirits  with 
which  they  believed  themselves  surrounded,  had  given 
way  to  a  conception  of  one  God  to  whom  the  father  of 
any  family  might  offer  sacrifices  and  intercession.  When 
in  turn  this  democratic  idea  shriveled  before  the  thought 
of  a  God  too  remote  and  august  to  be  approached  save 
through  a  mediator,  priests  came  into  their  own.  Moses 
had  sanctioned  the  priesthood  j  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward men  who  were  thought  especially  fitted  to  hold 
converse  with  the  Almighty,  by  reason  of  sanctity  or  pe- 
culiar gifts,  played  a  conspicuous  part. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Samuel,  they  appear  to  have 
held  a  place  in  the  popular  mind  midway  between  that 
of  mediator  and  soothsayer.  A  few  rare  souls  among 
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them  raised  religion  to  successively  higher  spiritual  lev- 
els j  but  for  the  most  part,  they  were  humdrum  plodders, 
who  followed  the  rules  laid  down  for  them  as  conscien- 
tiously as  they  would  have  followed  those  of  any  other 
calling.  Some  of  them  answered  questions  put  to  them 
by  casting  lotsj  or  studied  the  way  liquids  behaved  in  a 
cup,  while  others  interpreted  the  flashes  of  light  cast  back 
from  the  jewels  of  a  priestly  breastplate.  Fees  paid  for 
such  services  were  recognized  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
priestly  revenue. 

Still  others  lashed  themselves  to  excitement  through 
rhythm  and  the  dance,  leaping  and  shouting  and  uttering 
strange  words  that  onlookers  took  to  be  inspired.  This 
practice  lasted  well  into  New  Testament  times,  as  we 
learn  from  St.  PauPs  vigorous  assertion  that  he  would 
rather  be  able  to  speak  ten  words  with  his  understanding 
than  ten  thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Since  mortals  in  touch  with  the  unseen  world  would 
logically  be  deemed  wiser  than  other  men,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  priests  should  be  consulted  about  worldly 
as  well  as  spiritual  matters.  And  it  was  natural,  too,  that 
occasionally  such  a  man,  if  he  had  strong  convictions  and 
a  desire  to  help  his  fellows,  should  gain  reputation  as  a 
prophet.  Samuel  is  the  earliest  Bible  character  to  be 
called  by  that  name.  His  predecessors  had  been  called 
seers  J  and  earnest  and  worthy  though  they  may  have 
been,  they  held  a  place  in  the  intellectual  scale  that  a 
modern  scholar  describes  as  that  of  "religious  fortune- 
tellers." 

Samuel  was  of  different  caliber  j  the  forerunner,  says 
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Dr.  Bowie,  "of  that  great  line  of  men  in  Israel  who,  with 
immense  and  growing  moral  authority,  spoke  for  God." 
Having  little  sympathy  with  the  athletic  and  emotional 
men  of  his  calling,  he  is  credited  with  founding  a  school 
of  prophets  in  which  young  men  might  be  trained  in  or- 
derly fashion  for  the  priesthood.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  nowhere  outlined,  but  First  Samuel  indicates  that 
they  practised  vocal  and  instrumental  music  j  and  since 
Samuel  as  Judge  of  Israel  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  day,  it  is  natural  to  surmise  that 
the  youths  who  came  under  his  influence  were  trained  in 
history  and  public  speaking  as  well  as  in  music  and  re- 
ligion. 

It  was  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel 
that  a  prophet  of  a  new  and  startling  type  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Xhis  was  Elijah,  a  man  of  immense  courage, 
who  felt  not  only  distress  but  personal  outrage  at  the 
consideration  shown  to  heathen  gods  in  the  land  of 
Jehovah.  He  expressed  his  displeasure  in  unmeasured 
terms,  and  because  of  his  vehemence  and  eccentric  be- 
havior appeared  more  akin  to  the  men  who  leapt  and 
danced  and  uttered  noisy  babblings  than  to  Samuel's  or- 
derly followers.  But  the  resemblance  was  only  super- 
ficial. There  was  little  enough  to  connect  this  man  with 
the  zealots  whose  chief  claim  to  notice  lay  in  their  mus- 
cles and  their  emotions.  Elijah  had  intellect  and  passion- 
ate convictions,  and  cared  so  little  for  rank  and  titles  that 
small  considerations  like  custom  and  conventional  be- 
havior were  to  his  mind  non-existent. 

Samuel  and  his  school  had  striven  for  seemliness  and 
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order  and  a  higher  type  of  civilization.  Elijah,  viewing 
the  evils  within  his  sight,  was  of  opinion  that  the  proc- 
esses of  civilization  had  gone  too  far — that  culture  was 
being  made  a  cloak  for  wickedness,  and  that  convention 
had  become  only  a  polite  name  for  sin.  He  was,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  break  rather  than  to  follow  ordinary 
rules  of  conduct  j  and  he  felt  personally  aggrieved,  as 
many  a  devoted  reformer  has  felt  since,  that  his  motives 
were  misunderstood  and  that  what  he  so  fervently  be- 
lieved right  could  not  be  enforced  upon  society  as  abso- 
lute law.  The  portrait  the  Bible  paints  of  him  is  full  of 
deep  shadows  and  strong  ungraceful  lines,  like  one  of  the 
gaunt  earnest  saints  pictured  by  Ribera  or  El  Greco — as 
strong  and  as  haunting. 

His  great  concern  was  that  the  nation  had  been  honey- 
combed by  idolatry.  He  was  especially  incensed  against 
Jezebel,  the  Phoenecian  wife  of  King  Ahab  who  then 
ruled  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Jezebel,  a  woman  of 
strong  and  cruel  will,  was  almost  as  zealous  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  as  Elijah  was  in  worship  of  the  Hebrew 
God  and  she  encouraged  persecution  of  the  priests  of 
Jehovah  which  did  not  stop  short  of  murder.  Intent  on 
the  problem  of  sin  in  high  places,  Elijah  appeared  sud- 
denly at  King  Ahab's  court,  a  strange  menacing  figure 
with  his  burning  eyes  and  uncouth  manner,  to  attack  con- 
ditions he  found  there  and  predict  God's  punishment. 
This,  he  said,  would  take  the  form  of  a  drought  that  he 
alone  could  bring  to  an  end.  Having  delivered  his  mes- 
sage, he  retired  to  await  events  in  a  deep  rocky  gorge 
down  which  the  brook  Cherith  flowed  into  the  Jordan. 
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Naturally  he  was  unpopular;  not  so  much  because  of 
his  attitude  toward  the  queen,  who  was  not  greatly  loved, 
as  because  his  prediction  came  true.  More  unpleasantly 
true  than  he  anticipated  perhaps,  for  the  brook  Cherith 
upon  which  he  depended  for  his  own  water  supply,  dried 
up  with  the  rest,  and  he  had  to  retreat  farther  into  the 
wilderness.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  no  rain  having 
fallen.  King  Ahab  himself  went  out  in  search  of  water, 
hoping  to  save  the  last  remnant  of  his  horses  and  mules. 
In  the  wilderness  the  man  of  God  and  the  man  of  the 
Court  came  face  to  face,  each  arrogant  with  his  sense  of 
wrong  and  thwarted  power.  "Art  thou  he  that  troubleth 
Israel?"  asked  the  king;  and  Elijah  answered  with  equal 
haughtiness,  "I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou." 

Their  encounter  led  to  the  grand  trial  of  faith  on 
Mount  Ca;-mel  when  hundreds  of  the  priests  of  Baal, 
lined  up  on  one  side,  were  faced  by  the  lone  Elijah  on 
the  other.  Rival  altars  had  been  ceremonially  prepared; 
the  decision  of  Heaven  was  now  awaited.  From  dawn 
until  afternoon  the  priests  of  Baal  called  fruitlessly  on 
their  god:  then  leaping  angrily  on  the  altar  prepared  by 
Elijah,  they  tore  it  down.  Through  equally  fruitless 
hours  of  the  afternoon  they  continued  to  cry,  "O  Baal, 
hear  us!"  cutting  themselves  with  lancets  and  knives 
"after  their  manner"  until  the  blood  ran.  Elijah  mean- 
while stood  by,  contemptuous,  asking  an  occasional  mock- 
ing question.  "He  is  a  God?  Either  he  is  musing,  or 
he  is  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must 
be  wakened?"  When  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation 
drew  near  Elijah  repaired  his  altar,  using  twelve  stones 
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to  represent  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  placed  wood  in 
order  upon  it  and  the  sacrifice  upon  the  woodj  then, 
making  a  trench  around  the  altar,  caused  the  whole  to 
be  drenched  with  carefully  hoarded  water  until  the 
trench  was  full  to  the  brim.  He  offered  prayer,  and  in 
answer,  "the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell  down  and  consumed 
the  burnt  sacrifice  and  the  wood  and  the  stones  and  the 
dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench." 
And  all  the  people  fell  upon  their  faces,  crying,  "The 
Lord,  he  is  the  God!  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God! " 

Still  contemptuous,  Elijah  sent  a  message  to  King 
Ahab  assuring  him  that  he  might  now  safely  eat  and 
drink  "for  there  is  a  sound  of  an  abundance  of  rain."  And 
a  little  later,  word  having  been  brought  that  a  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand  had  risen  out  of  the  sea,  he  sent 
a  second  message  to  the  effect  that  if  Ahab  wished  to 
leave  the  mountain  in  safety  he  had  better  go  at  once. 
"Prepare  thy  chariot  and  get  down  that  the  rain  stop 
thee  not."  "It  came  to  pass  in  the  meanwhile,  that  the 
heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a 
great  rain."  The  record  adds  significantly,  "Ahab  rode." 

The  priests  of  Baal  being  put  to  death,  Jezebel  sent 
Elijah  a  message  of  such  feline  vindictiveness  that  even 
he  deemed  it  best  to  go  into  hiding.  He  escaped  to  the 
wilderness  where  he  lay  under  a  juniper  tree  and  had  a 
fine  time  feeling  sorry  for  himself,  because  his  virtue  and 
his  services  were  not  appreciated.  And  in  the  wilderness 
he  remained,  until  another  sin  of  Jezebel's  brought  him 
storming  back  to  civilization.  This  was  the  murder  of  an 
insignificant  man  called  Naboth  whose  vineyard  was  cov- 
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eted  by  the  king  for  an  herb  garden.  The  stubborn  fel- 
low refused  to  sell,  and  Jezebel,  who  did  not  propose  to 
be  queen  for  nothing,  had  him  convicted  and  stoned  to 
death  on  false  testimony.  When  Elijah  heard  of  it  he 
came  out  of  his  retirement  to  predict  with  all  the  dra- 
matic energy  of  which  he  was  capable,  that  royal  blood 
would  flow  where  Naboth  died,  and  that  the  flesh  of  the 
wicked  queen  would  be  eaten  by  dogs. 

From  first  to  last  the  story  of  the  prophet  Elijah  is 
a  grand  one,  full  of  eloquence  and  storm  clouds  and 
supernatural  happenings.  Some  of  the  most  impressive 
writing  in  the  Old  Testament  has  to  do  with  him  5  and 
none  of  it  is  more  impressive  than  the  passage  in  which 
the  prophet  is  bidden  to  leave  the  cave  into  which  he  has 
retired  and  "go  forth  and  stand  upon  the  mount  before 
the  Lord  to  hear  his  voice."  Obeying,  he  finds  himself 
in  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  strong  enough  to  move  rocks 
and  break  them  asunder.  Close  upon  this  gale  comes  an 
earthquake,  and  after  the  earthquake  a  devastating  fire. 
But  the  voice  for  which  he  is  listening  is  not  in  any  of 
these.  It  comes,  last  of  all,  in  a  still  small  voice,  low  but 
impressive  in  the  hush  succeeding  these  terrifying  mani- 
festations. The  message  it  bears  is  that  Elijah  is  to  stop 
sulking  and  go  to  work  again.  This  he  does,  somewhat 
grudgingly.  He  is  always  a  pessimist,  grand  and  gloomy; 
impatient  of  others'  way  of  doing  things — even  the 
Lord's.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  such  a  man  was  happier  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  hermit  than  mingling  in  polite  society. 
When,  near  the  end  of  the  Bible  story,  we  are  told  that 
the  prophet  was  swept  heavenward  in  a  chariot  of  fire, 
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we  feel  that  this  showed  uncommon  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord,  since  a  character  like  Elijah's  could  not  fail 
to  bring  threats  of  discord,  even  to  the  portal  of  Heaven. 

While  Elijah's  story  is  filled  with  egotism,  it  is  one 
of  unfaltering  loyalty  to  an  ideal.  Those  who  insist  on 
rational  explanations  tell  us  that  the  ravens  who  brought 
food  to  him  in  the  wilderness  were  "probably  a  band  of 
near-by  Arabs  bearing  that  tribal  name."  But  why  worry 
about  encrustations  of  folklore  that  may  have  gathered 
about  this  great  forceful  character,  any  more  than  we  re- 
sent the  impossible  in  Msop^s  Fables  or  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress P  He  brooked  no  compromise  with  wrong  j  and  one 
kindly  lesson  of  his  story  is  that  the  Lord  chose  to  over- 
look Elijah's  peculiarities  and  to  use  his  talents  for  great 
ends.  Also  that  the  Lord  took  far  better  care  of  his  serv- 
ant than  Elijah,  in  his  self-absorption,  gave  him  credit 
for  doing. 

On  his  whirlwind  journey  through  the  skies,  fit  end- 
ing to  such  a  tempestuous  career,  the  mantle  of  the 
prophet  fell  to  earth  and  was  caught  by  the  man  who  for 
five  years  had  followed  Elijah  and  called  him  master. 
This  was  Elisha,  who  forthwith  became  his  successor. 
Miracles  play  a  large  part  in  his  story  also.  His  loyalty 
to  Elijah  and  Elijah's  methods  was  so  great  that  he 
seems  even  to  have  wished  to  imitate  his  ruthlessness, 
which  was  difficult,  because  he  had  a  kindlier  temper  and 
a  more  cheerful  disposition.  On  the  whole  his  acts  and 
his  miracles  brought  happiness  to  his  fellow  men,  though 
at  the  outset  he  did  most  cruelly  punish  a  band  of  jeering 
children  who  mocked  him  and  called  him  "bald-head," 
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He  caused  crops  to  grow  on  barren  ground;  enabled 
a  poor  woman  to  pay  her  debts  and  live  in  comfort  by- 
providing  her  with  abundant  oil ;  disinfected  water,  mak- 
ing it  fit  to  drink;  revived  a  lad  who  was  to  all  appear- 
ances dead;  neutralized  the  poison  in  a  huge  cauldron 
of  food  from  which  hungry  men  were  eating;  and  cured 
Captain  Naaman,  of  the  Syrian  army,  of  leprosy,  though 
in  a  way  to  take  down  a  consequential  gentleman's  pride. 
That  story,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Second  Kings y  is  one  of 
the  subtlest  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  one  of  the  most 
revealing  as  showing  the  difference  in  character  of  these 
two  great  prophets.  Naaman  asked  how  he  should  be- 
have if  called  upon  to  enter  the  temple  of  Baal  in  official 
attendance  on  his  master  the  king.  It  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  imagine  Elijah  answering  the  question  as 
Elisha  saw  fit  to  answer  it. 

Elijah,  the  pioneer  in  reform,  was  undoubtedly  the 
more  original  and  the  more  uncompromising.  Elisha,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  kindlier  by  nature  and  in  closer 
touch  with  the  people,  was  "in  better  position  to  have  his 
influence  diffused."  The  abodes  of  men  were  as  much  his 
natural  habitat  as  the  wilderness  was  that  of  his  great 
predecessor. 

Miracles  did  not  end  with  Elisha's  span  of  human  life. 
The  Bible  tells  us  that  after  his  death  a  corpse  thrust 
hastily  into  his  tomb  during  a  danger  of  sudden  invasion, 
came  to  life  at  the  mere  touch  of  the  prophet's  bones — 
a  tale  capable  of  wide  and  poetic  interpretation.  Elijah's 
stormy  concern  with  politics  had  been  religious  and  vehe- 
mently personal.  He  had  denounced  Jezebel  and  Ahab 
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because  of  their  wickedness  and  idolatry.  Elisha,  begin- 
ning life  as  a  plowman,  became  a  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
prophet,  and  strove  through  four  successive  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  northern  Israel  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  his 
country,  which  was  already  entering  on  its  life  and  death 
struggle  with  Assyria.  The  worship  of  Baal,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  materially  diminished  during 
his  lifetime. 

Nor  did  it,  indeed,  during  the  three  centuries  that 
passed  before  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Kingdoms 
came  under  control  of  their  powerful  enemies.  During 
this  turbulent  period  the  history  of  both  sections  amounts 
to  little  more  than  a  succession  of  rivalries  and  bickerings 
and  assassinations  whereby  reigning  princes  strove  to 
hold  or  to  increase  their  power.  Sometimes  they  were 
God-fearing  J  sometimes  they  did  not  care  whether  the 
god  worshiped  was  Baal  or  Jehovah.  In  either  case  they 
did  little  to  change  the  religious  situation.  In  shrines  out- 
side of  Jerusalem  it  became  difficult  to  tell  where  the 
worship  of  one  ended  and  the  other  began. 

In  the  Temple  itself  there  were  two  factions.  One  of 
these  strove  to  combat  such  laxity  by  making  the  Temple 
service  increasingly  elaborate  and  formal.  The  other 
faction  desired  to  lead  worshipers  back  to  simpler  ways 
and  a  more  reverent  spirit  j  and  to  do  this  caused  the  Law 
to  be  written  down  as  they  believed  Moses  must  have 
originally  received  it.  In  doing  so  they  made  the  book  we 
know  as  Deuteronomy  which,  when  finished,  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  small  cells  of  Solomon's  Temple  for  safe- 
keeping. This  writing  proved  of  immense  importance 
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later  J  yet  the  immediate  effect  when  it  was  given  to  the 
public  was  to  raise  enthusiasm  and  hopes  which  quickly 
died  again. 

The  real  leaders  throughout  this  time  of  trouble  were 
neither  princes  nor  priests,  but  the  prophets  whose  voices 
rang  out  clearly  above  the  welter  of  strife.  These  men 
were  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  momentary  situa- 
tion as  with  principles  that  they  believed  condemned  or 
explained  the  evils  through  which  their  land  was  passing. 
While  gifted  with  varying  degrees  of  eloquence,  all 
spoke  with  the  same  earnestness,  and  all  were  inspired 
by  the  belief  that  the  message  they  delivered  was  not 
their  own,  but  came  from  God. 

Representing  many  walks  of  life,  one  was  a  farmer j 
several  were  from  priestly  families.  One  claimed  that  the 
blood  of  kings  flowed  in  his  veins.  How  many  such  men 
there  may  have  been  whose  words  died  with  them,  there 
is  no  means  of  knowing.  The  utterances  of  sixteen  have 
been  preserved  in  the  section  of  the  Old  Testament 
known  as  the  "Books  of  the  Prophets."  Of  these,  four 
are  usually  referred  to  as  the  "Major"  prophets,  the 
rest  as  "Minor."  There  is  nothing  invidious  in  this,  the 
distinction  is  based  on  quantity,  not  quality. 

Since  several  centuries  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
last  of  these  prophecies,  the  nature  and  methods  of  their 
admonitions  varied  of  necessity  with  changing  conditions. 
Those  who  spoke  before  the  kingdoms  of  northern  and 
southern  Palestine  were  swallowed  up  by  Assyria  and 
Babylon  uttered  warnings.  Those  who  came  later  ex- 
horted their  co-religionists  to  show  strength  and  courage 
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in  captivity,  or  planned  for  a  regenerated  society  when 
their  time  of  punishment  should  be  over.  After  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  they  labored  to  put  such  reforms  into 
eflFect. 

Four  of  the  sixteen,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah  and  Isaiah 
belong  to  the  period  immediately  before  the  fall  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
722  B.  c.  This  was  a  great  time  for  prophecy. 

Amos,  probably  the  earliest  to  have  his  words  set  down 
in  writing,  disclaimed  all  connection  with  priestly  schools, 
calling  himself  "an  herdsman  and  a  dresser  of  sycamore 
trees."  His  rhythmic  style,  however,  indicates  that  he 
was  either  a  born  artist  with  words,  or  a  man  of  consider- 
able education.  Emerging  from  the  shade  of  his  sycamore 
trees,  he  voiced  his  warning  with  very  practical  illustra- 
tions. "As  a  wall  that  is  crooked  must  fall,  so  a  nation  that 
is  corrupt  must  perish!"  he  announced,  appearing  sud- 
denly at  a  harvest  festival  in  the  capital  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  He  prophesied  that  the  king  would  die  by  the 
sword  and  his  people  be  led  away  captive.  The  priest  in 
charge  of  the  celebration  bade  him  return  home  and  eat 
his  bread  of  bitterness  there,  not  to  trouble  the  royal 
family  with  such  tales  of  woe. 

Instead  of  obeying,  Amos  went  into  retirement  and 
wrote  a  book  which  contained  three  impressive  ideas,  not 
necessarily  new,  but  never  before  heeded — if  indeed  they 
have  been  thoroughly  heeded  to  this  day.  The  first  was 
that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  instead  of  being  merely  the 
God  of  their  own  small  nation,  was  a  Power  whose  do- 
minion extended  over  all  the  earth.  The  second  that  if, 
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as  the  Jews  claimed,  they  were  God's  chosen  people  that 
fact  increased  their  responsibility.  The  third  idea  was 
that  God  prefers  sincerity  to  ceremony  in  the  homage 
paid  him.  This  was  a  thrust  at  the  priests  in  Jerusalem 
who  had  been  elaborating  the  Temple  ritual,  hoping  to 
make  it  more  attractive  and  incidentally,  to  make  their 
position  more  secure.  Amos  accused  them  of  selling  the 
righteous  for  silver  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes  j 
and  interpreted  the  voice  of  God  as  saying,  "I  hate,  I 
despise  your  feast-days.  .  .  .  Though  ye  offer  me  burnt 
offerings  and  your  meat  offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them. 
.  .  .  Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  your  songs, 
for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  your  viols." 

It  has  been  said  that  Hosea,  the  contemporary  of 
Amos,  released  prophecy  from  pessimism.  This  was  not 
because  he  was  happy.  Out  of  his  own  bitter  tragedy  he 
forged  a  message  of  hope.  His  wife,  Gomer,  beautiful 
and  frail,  had  been  led  astray  by  the  glitter  of  wealth. 
He  divorced  her,  but  found  he  could  not  drive  love  for 
her  from  his  heart.  Later,  discovering  that  she  had  been 
deserted  and  was  performing  the  duties  of  a  slave,  he 
bought  her  from  her  taskmasters  and  returned  her  to  his 
own  household.  Out  of  this  he  made  a  parable,  reasoning 
that  if  he,  a  man,  beset  with  faults  and  passions,  could  so 
forgive  and  love  the  woman  who  wronged  him,  God, 
who  is  above  human  frailties,  would  surely  be  as  kind. 
The  old  Hebrew  idea  of  God  had  been  one  jealous  and 
powerful,  just  but  not  kind,  "a  sort  of  celestial  police- 
man." This  conception  of  Hosea's  has  been  called  "the 
sublimest  revelation  of  God  we  find  anywhere  in  Scrip- 
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ture  until  Jesus  uttered  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son." 
Micah,  "the  first  socialist,"  is  known  also  as  Prophet 
of  the  Poor.  He  lived  about  the  same  time  as  these  other 
two,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  favorite  text  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Mkah,  which  sums  up  the  essentials  of  holy  living  in 
the  words,  "He  hath  showed  thee,  O  Man,  what  is  goodj 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  may 
have  been  added  later  by  some  unknown  writer.  An  au- 
thor's reputation  was  not  regarded  as  his  exclusive  pos- 
session by  the  old  Hebrews.  If  a  later  writer  had  a  worthy 
message  to  deliver  he  was  at  liberty  to  attach  it  to  a  name 
already  famous  in  order  to  command  a  hearing.  There 
were  political  as  well  as  literary  reasons  for  this  custom. 
Or  out  of  sheer  compliment  a  new  writer's  work  might 
be  proclaimed,  "good  enough  to  have  been  written  by 
So-and-So"j  and  in  the  course  of  years,  through  much 
copying  and  repetition,  be  absorbed  into  the  authentic 
writings  of  So-and-So,  while  the  name  of  the  less  famous 
author  faded  from  memory. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  work  of  a  single  writer,  while  a  number  of  them 
show  the  work  of  different  hands,  even  of  different  cen- 
turies. This  is  especially  true  of  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah.  Scholars  tell  us  that  as  it  stands  in  the  Bible  to- 
day its  authorship  covers  some  two  hundred  years.  Isaiah 
therefore,  as  we  know  him,  is  not  so  much  an  individual 
as  a  flow  of  eloquence  endowed  with  a  personality.  The 
historical  Isaiah,  who  was  a  prophet-statesman,  native  of 
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Jerusalem,  lived  in  the  same  century  with  Amos  and 
Micah  and  Hosea.  He  was  justly  accounted  one  of  the 
grea!;  Hebrew  prophets,  yet  the  most  impressive  part  of 
the  book  attributed  to  him — practically  all  of  the  latter 
portion  from  the  thirty-third  chapter  on — must  have 
been  added  afterward,  for  it  contains  references  to  events 
that  had  not  occurred  in  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  and  to 
people  born  much  later,  like  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  who 
reigned  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  Our  forefathers  may 
have  reverently  believed  that  the  prophet,  divinely 
gifted,  could  look  down  through  the  centuries  and  name 
the  very  king  who  was  to  conquer  Babylon  j  but  such  an 
act  of  faith  is  beyond  our  powers. 

The  historic  Isaiah  held  sufficiently  high  rank  to  enter 
the  presence  of  the  king  at  will.  It  is  conjectured  that  he 
may  have  been  preceptor  to  King  Hezekiah,  during 
whose  reign  that  inscription  was  cut  on  the  rock  of  the 
tunnel  carrying  water  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

Sensitive  and  highly  gifted,  Isaiah's  call  to  prophecy 
came  to  him  when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  Standing 
in  the  Temple  one  day,  the  place  seemed  suddenly  filled 
with  glory  and  he  saw  in  a  vision,  "the  Lord,  sitting  upon 
his  throne  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the 
Temple.  Above  him  stood  the  seraphim  j  each  had  six 
wings  5  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  with  twain  he 
covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  did  he  fly.  And  one  cried 
to  another  and  said: 

"Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts: 
The  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  is  his  glory ! " 
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The  young  man  shrank  from  the  vision  and  the  task  it 
thrust  upon  him,  crying: 

"Woe  is  me !  For  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  mah  of  un- 
clean lips  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Then  flew 
one  of  the  cherubim  to  me,  having  a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  which 
he  had  taken  with  tongs  from  off  the  altar;  and  he  touched  my 
mouth  with  it,  and  said  "Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips;  and 
thine  iniquity  is  taken  away  and  thy  sin  is  purged."  And  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  "Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who 
will  go  for  us?"  Then  said  I,  "Here  am  I;  send  me." 

There  are  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
one  feels  the  presence  of  an  audience,  and  that  the  story 
is  being  told  for  the  instruction  of  many.  Here  there  are 
no  outsiders.  We  see  only  a  young  man,  undergoing  a 
great  experience  j  face  to  face  with  the  terrifying  beauty 
of  his  vision. 

True  to  his  promise,  Isaiah  acted  as  God's  spokesman 
for  forty  years  thereafter.  Not  disdaining  temporal  af- 
fairs, he  kept  in  close  touch  with  all  that  concerned  the 
national  life  and  honor,  giving  counsel  and  interpreting 
events  by  the  light  of  his  prophet's  vision.  He  saw  that 
the  little  kingdom  of  Judah  (the  Southern  Kingdom) 
was  sure  to  be  crushed  by  the  great  power  advancing 
upon  it  J  but  he  believed  that  even  a  small  remnant  of  its 
people,  imbued  with  high  ideals,  might  play  a  large 
part  in  regenerating  the  world}  so  he  labored  to  that  end. 

When  the  enemy  reached  the  city  gates.  King  Heze- 
kiah,  covering  himself  with  sackcloth,  sent  for  Isaiah. 
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The  latter  lost  no  time  in  vain  reproaches,  but  exerted  all 
his  power  to  put  renewed  courage  into  the  king  and  his 
army — and  that  time  the  siege  failed.  History  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  Assyrian  king's  boastful  account:  "As 
for  Hezekiah,  I  himself,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  in  Jeru- 
salem, his  royal  city,  I  shut  him  up.  I  threw  up  forts 
against  him,  and  whoever  would  come  out  of  the  gate  of 
the  city  I  turned  back" — ^but  he  screens  the  end  of  the 
campaign  in  comforting  obscurity. 

Amos  has  been  called  the  prophet  of  God's  justice  and 
Hosea  of  God's  love.  Micah,  prophet  of  the  poor.  Isaiah 
should  be  known  as  the  prophet  of  faith,  for  he  argued 
that  man  in  the  hands  of  God  is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter  J  and  that  whatever  God  decrees  is  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  his  people.  A  commentator  speaks  of 
his  "dark  mantle,  curiously  woven  of  gloom  and  faith" 
and  another  likens  his  style  to  "a  thunder  storm  on  a 
sultry  day." 

Dr.  Moulton  in  The  Modern  Reader* s  Bible y  rear- 
ranges the  last  chapters  of  Isaiahy  the  work  of  that  very 
gifted  writer  whose  name  we  shall  probably  never  know, 
presenting  them  as  The  Rhapsody  of  Zion  Redeemed y 
a  drama  in  which  the  speakers  are:  Jehovah,  the  Celestial 
Hosts  5  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  j  King  Cyrus  of  Persia  j 
Israel  5  Zionj  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  j  the  Voice  of 
Prophecy  j  the  Prophetic  Spectator  j  the  Redeemer  of 
Zionj  the  Watchman  of  Jerusalem  j  and  Impersonal 
Voices  uttering  hymns  and  cries. 

Its  prologue  opens  with  the  Voice  of  Jehovah  saying, 
"Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  People,"  followed  by  a 
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command  heard  in  the  wilderness,  "Make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God!" — and  the  joyful  assur- 
ance that 

Every  valley  shall  be  exalted 

And  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low; 
And  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight. 

And  the  rough  places  plain ; 
And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 

And  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together; 
For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

From  this  beginning  the  drama  rolls  on  in  sober  maj- 
esty, the  nations  of  the  earth  being  called  before  the  bar 
of  God  to  hear  God's  interpretation  of  human  history, 
and  it  ends  with  a  vision  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Whether  read  in  this  order,  or  in  the  more  familiar  ar- 
rangement of  chapters,  the  book  is  full  of  word-pictures 
and  soul-stirring  phrases  which  have  become  the  back- 
ground of  our  religious  and  literary  inheritance.  The 
New  Testament  echoes  them.  Eight  quotations  from 
Isaiah  may  be  found  in  Matthew  alone;  and  HandePs 
Messiahy  setting  the  old  words  of  prophecy  to  music,  has 
sung  them  into  our  very  hearts.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 
says  of  this  "Second"  Isaiah  that  he  was  "a  seer,  who  re- 
garded the  universe  as  God's  moral  theatre." 

As  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Kingdom  drew  near, 
Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Nahum  and  Jeremiah  voiced 
their  warnings.  It  was  Zephaniah,  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
this  group,  who  traced  his  lineage  back  to  royalty,  and 
a  modern  writer  observes  "could  therefore  all  the  more 
impressively  denounce  the  sins  of  the  princes."  Nahum 
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had  plenty  of  prejudices  in  his  troubled  old  heart  and  a 
most  picturesque  flow  of  language  in  which  to  express 
them.  "In  Truth,"  says  Dr.  Cadman,  "his  words  were 
as  broad  as  his  aflFections  were  narrow.  .  .  .  Judah  be- 
longed to  God  J  therefore  God  belonged  to  Judah." 
Nahum  was  not  disposed  to  share  God's  favoritism  with 
outsiders.  Although  sincere,  he  "suffered  from  arrested 
development  of  the  soul." 

By  the  time  Habakkuk  lifted  his  voice,  the  final  wip- 
ing out  of  his  nation  had  become  only  a  matter  of  years. 
Fully  aware  of  this,  the  problem  that  worried  the  good 
man,  was  why  Jews,  God's  chosen  people,  should  have 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  so  violent  and  greedy. 
He  had  recourse  to  drama  in  working  out  the  answer, 
and  wrote  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  God,  in  which 
God  reminds  him  that  he  is  creator  of  the  despised  Chal- 
deans as  well  as  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  The  book's 
three  chapters  are  filled  with  phrases  hallowed  through 
association.  To  the  Psalmist's  "The  Lord  is  in  his  holy 
temple,"  we  find  added  here  the  unforgettable  line,  "Let 
all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him." 

Jeremiah,  greatest  of  the  prophets  of  this  period,  and 
one  of  the  bravest  figures  of  the  Old  Testament,  lived 
through  three  attacks  upon  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  last 
one  proved  successful,  saw  the  flower  of  its  inhabitants 
led  away  to  captivity.  His  book  is  said  to  be  "the  worst 
edited  and  least  understood"  of  them  all.  Dr.  Fosdick, 
writing  about  a  boyish  attempt  to  read  the  Bible  through 
in  a  year  (three  chapters  every  week-day  and  five  on 
Sundays),  confesses  that  though  he  waded  successfully 
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through  Leviticus  and  Numbers  he  "stuck  in  the  middle 
of  Jeremiah  and  never  got  out."  Yet,  to  his  adult  mind, 
no  Old  Testament  character  ranks  higher.  Most  people 
think  of  Jeremiah  as  the  Weeping  Prophet  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  Seeing  a  descriptive  phrase  attached  to  his  name, 
they  think  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  themselves  further 
about  him.  The  idea  of  mourning  and  complaint  is,  of 
course,  strengthened  by  the  title  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah given  to  the  book  immediately  following  his  proph- 
ecy in  our  arrangement  of  the  Bible.  Yet  Lamentations^ 
which  contains  four  elegies  and  a  prayer,  is  a  work  of 
later  date  and  unknown  authorship. 

Jeremiah's  two  outstanding  qualities,  sensitiveness  and 
courage,  combined  to  make  him  unhappy.  A  wave  of 
reform  which  swept  the  country  during  the  reign  of  King 
Josiah,  soon  after  he  began  his  ministry,  filled  him  first 
with  hope,  then  with  disappointment,  for  he  saw  that  it 
spent  itself  on  non-essentials.  Driven  by  an  urge  to  speak 
the  truth,  he  preached  in  high  places  and  low — palace, 
city  dump,  market-place  and  Temple,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence to  him — calling  kings  and  priests  and  laymen  to 
account.  His  message  was  the  message  of  Amos,  repeated 
with  passion  and  authority,  that  mere  forms  of  worship 
matter  little,  provided  the  act  of  worship  be  sincere.  His 
words  were  scoffed  at  or  fell  on  unheeding  ears  5  and 
having  neither  the  arrogance  of  Elijah  nor  the  hate  of 
Nahum  to  carry  him  through  trying  moments,  he  was 
miserable  and  lonely.  Nevertheless  he  persisted.  When 
thrust  into  the  stocks  he  held  his  peace  only  until  re- 
leased, then  began  where  he  had  left  off.  When  he  and 
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his  young  secretary  Baruch  wrote  a  book  which  the  king 
ordered  destroyed,  they  re-wrote  it,  "adding  many 
words." 

His  political  views  were  not  popular.  Seeing  that  his 
little  nation  must  inevitably  be  conquered  by  a  stronger 
power,  he  urged  submission,  lest  harder  terms  be  ex- 
acted in  the  end.  To  emphasize  this  warning  he  walked 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  with  a  yoke  upon  his  neck,  which 
led  to  accusations  of  treason  and  to  imprisonment,  during 
which  he  was  treated  sometimes  with  mildness  and  again 
with  savage  cruelty.  Once  he  was  lowered  into  the  mud 
and  filth  of  a  disused  cistern  and  left  there  to  die  of  star- 
vation, a  fate  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  a  friendly 
Ethiopian. 

When  the  army  of  attack  reached  the  city  gates  he 
showed  his  faith  in  the  future  by  buying  land  outside  the 
walls  for  a  garden,  prophesying  that  in  God's  good  time 
the  city  would  rise  again  and  all  its  surrounding  fields 
and  vineyards  be  tilled.  After  the  cruel  scenes  that 
marked  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  he  helped  the  victims 
left  behind  to  rebuild  their  ruined  homes  and  counseled 
his  friends  who  were  being  taken  away  to  Babylon,  to 
begin  a  new  life  in  that  city  and  pray  for  its  welfare.  A 
little  later  a  faction  of  those  left  in  Jerusalem  revolted 
against  foreign  rule,  killed  the  governor  and  fled  to 
Egypt,  forcing  Jeremiah  to  accompany  them.  There  he 
died,  "and  was  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  land  where  his 
ancestors  had  once  been  slaves." 

He  suffered  greatly  in  spirit  and  at  times  doubted  his 
own  inspiration  J  but  the  courage  to  do  what  he  felt  to 
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be  right  never  failed  him.  Out  of  his  experience  he  was 
moved  to  write  what  has  been  termed,  "the  most  pro- 
found and  authoritative  utterance  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,"  which  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  call  the  New 
Covenant : 

Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah. 
...  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts  and  in  their  hearts 
will  I  write  it;  and  I  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  .  .  .  They  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord;  for  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  and  their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more. 

One  rejoices  that  the  much  harassed  and  misunder- 
stood man  was  granted  this  assurance. 


VII 

THE  TEMPLE  MADE  WITH  HANDS 

While  God  waits  for  his  Temple  to  be  built  of  Love,  men  bring 
stones. 

Rabindranath  Tagore. 

When  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  her  pride  abased,  confessed 
that  she  felt  humble  before  the  glory  of  Solomon,  she 
named  as  the  apex  of  that  glory  "his  ascent  by  which  he 
went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  A  man  who  dared 
walk  thus  in  magnificence  when  going  to  meet  his  God 
must  be  great  indeed.  In  a  way  she  was  right.  Though 
the  building  itself  soon  fell  in  ruins,  the  Temple  on  the 
hill  called  Zion  was  Solomon's  most  enduring  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  his  race.  Even  during  his  lifetime 
it  was  a  magnet  for  religious  fervor  j  and  after  Nebuchad- 
nezzar razed  its  walls  and  carried  off  its  sacred  vessels, 
it  became  a  rallying  point  for  Hebrew  devotion.  Such  it 
has  remained  to  this  day,  no  matter  how  far  the  members 
of  the  faith  have  been  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  building  looted  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  soldiers 
was  the  crowning  expression  of  an  idea  that  had  suffered 
many  changes  since  that  far-off  morning  when  Jacob 

poured  oil  over  the  stone  upon  which  his  head  rested, 
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while  he  dreamed  of  a  ladder  connecting  earth  with 
Heaven.  Rough  stones  heaped  together  had  given  place 
to  columns  of  cut  stone,  raised  to  mark  some  spot  as  par- 
ticularly holy.  During  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
the  Children  of  Israel  had  reverently  carried  a  box  of 
acacia  wood  to  signify  their  faith  that  the  Lord  traveled 
with  them.  In  this  box  were  two  flat  stones  on  which  were 
graven  holy  laws.  In  other  words,  they  carried  an  ab- 
stract idea  in  place  of  an  idol. 

In  Canaan  the  Ark  had  been  taken  first  to  one  town, 
then  to  another,  for  safe-keeping.  Captured  in  battle  by 
the  Philistines,  it  had  been  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
where  it  remained  until  the  Philistines,  chastened  by  the 
ill  luck  which  pursued  them,  had  been  only  too  glad  to 
return  it.  A  whole  chapter  of  Second  Samuel  is  devoted 
to  telling  how  King  David,  being  established  in  his  new 
capital,  transported  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem.  Set  upon  a 
new  ox-cart  it  was  drawn  slowly  toward  the  city.  Not 
without  mishap,  however,  for  a  man  who  put  out  his 
hand  to  steady  the  sacred  relic,  was  stricken  dead.  Months 
passed  before  it  was  deemed  wise  to  resume  the  journey j 
but  at  last  the  Ark  passed  through  the  city  gates  to  the 
sound  of  music  and  rejoicing,  David  himself  leading  the 
dance  before  it  with  such  abandon  that  Michal,  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  upbraided  him  for  conduct  unbecoming  a 
monarch — ^a  rebuke  which  led  to  a  breach  between  them 
that  was  never  healed. 

Afterwards,  "it  came  to  pass  when  the  king  sat  in  his 
house,  and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  round  about 
from  all  his  enemies,  that  the  king  said  to  Nathan  the 
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prophet,  'See  now,  I  dwell  in  an  house  of  cedar,  but  the 
Ark  of  God  dwelleth  within  curtains.'  And  Nathan  said 
to  the  king,  'Go,  do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart.'  "  But  soon 
Nathan  had  a  dream  which  convinced  him  that  David's 
son,  not  David  himself,  must  build  the  Temple  j  and  ac- 
cepting the  prophet's  word,  David  contented  himself 
with  setting  aside  shields  of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver  and 
"exceeding  much  brass,"  the  richest  spoils  of  war,  as  his 
contribution. 

When  Solomon  ascended  the  throne  he  lost  no  time  in 
beginning  construction  and  the  Temple  was  finished 
in  four  years,  although  a  strange  silence  prevailed  on 
Mount  Zion  throughout  that  time,  no  sound  of  ax  or 
hammer  or  tool  of  iron  being  heard  while  the  work  was 
in  progress.  This  may  not  have  been  entirely  out  of  re- 
spect for  Jehovah.  Consideration  for  the  nerves  of  the 
king's  household  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  order- 
ing the  stones  dressed  as  well  as  cut  at  the  quarry  j  for 
the  king's  palace,  and  the  house  of  his  Egyptian  princess 
stood  close  by. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  it  must  be  admitted  that  Solomon's  Temple, 
though  rich  and  spacious  compared  with  previous  He- 
brew places  of  worship,  was  small,  measured  by  the  great 
temples  of  Egypt  or  the  magnificent  structure  which  was 
later  erected  on  that  same  hill  of  Zion.  It  stood  in  a 
paved  court  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was  a  building  of 
rectangular  shape,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long, 
about  fifty  wide,  and  nearly  as  high  as  it  was  broad.  The 
entrance  was  on  the  east,  through  a  porch  flanked  by  two 
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columns  of  bronze,  that  on  the  right,  known  as  Joachim, 
symbolizing  firmness,  the  other,  Boaz,  meaning  strength. 
These,  crowned  by  elaborate  capitals  decorated  with 
"nets  of  chequer  work"  and  "wreaths  of  chain  work," 
and  pomegranates  in  rows,  were  the  work  of  Huram- 
abhi  or  Hiram,  a  cunning  artist,  loaned  to  Solomon  by 
his  friend  the  King  of  Tyre. 

A  great  altar  for  burnt  sacrifice  stood  before  the  porch. 
Near  it,  "on  the  right  side  of  the  house  eastward,"  was 
the  Moulten  Sea,  "ten  cubits  from  one  side  to  the  other." 
This  was  a  huge  basin  for  water  needed  by  the  priests  in 
performing  their  sacred  duties.  According  to  Bible  fig- 
ures its  capacity  must  have  been  about  eighteen  thousand 
gallons.  It  rested  on  twelve  brazen  oxen  standing  in 
groups  of  three  which  faced  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass}  and  the  edge  of  the  basin  was  sculptured  in 
rows  of  "knops,"  circular  gourd-like  decorations  ap- 
proved by  Hiram.  After  bearing  their  heavy  burden  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  these  oxen  were  sacrificed 
to  pay  the  ransom  demanded  by  an  attacking  army  as  the 
price  of  sparing  Jerusalem  j  and  thereafter  the  Brazen 
Sea  rested  on  a  plain  base. 

In  the  Temple  were  two  main  rooms,  the  larger, 
known  as  the  Holy  Place,  being  nearer  the  entrance. 
Beyond  it  was  the  small  square  Holy  of  Holies;  and  a 
series  of  small  connecting  cells  surrounding  them  both 
made  an  ambulatory  on  which  it  was  possible  to  walk  at 
three  different  levels,  each  level  being  lighted  by  win- 
dows. These  cells  may  have  served  as  apartments  for  the 
priests,  or  merely  for  purposes  of  storage.  It  was  in  one 
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of  them  that  the  new  "Book  of  the  Law,"  known  as 

Deuteronomy y  was  hidden.  The  Holy  Place  had  its  own 
row  of  windows  high  up  in  the  wall,  like  the  clearstory 
of  a  cathedral.  If  the  Most  Holy  Place  was  lighted,  it 
must  have  been  by  artificial  means. 

Wainscoting  of  cedar  and  doors  of  olive  wood,  with 
carvings  of  palms  and  open  flowers,  made  the  interior 
rich  and  fragrant.  In  the  Holy  Place  stood  the  golden 
altar  for  shewbread  and  the  lavers  for  water,  drawings 
of  which  made  from  the  Bible  description,  suggest  much 
ornamented  tea-wagons  surmounted  by  shallow  basins. 
These,  as  well  as  the  golden  candlesticks,  and  minor 
utensils  such  as  snuffers,  censers,  fire-pans,  shovels, 
spoons,  flagons,  flesh-hooks  and  the  like,  were  designed 
and  decorated  according  to  the  excellent  taste  of  Hiram 
of  Tyre. 

The  partition  dividing  the  Holy  Place  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies  was  made  of  cedar.  In  it  was  a  door  of  olive 
wood  5  and  before  this  door,  the  better  to  screen  the  inner 
chamber  from  view,  hung  the  Vail  or  curtain.  On  the 
floor  in  the  center  of  the  square  Holy  of  Holies  lay  the 
precious  Ark  of  acacia  wood  in  which  the  tablets  of  stone 
had  been  carried  through  the  wilderness.  It  must  have 
been  about  three  feet  nine  inches  long.  As  it  lay  there 
the  golden  rings  through  which  staves  had  been  thrust 
to  carry  it,  were  plainly  visible.  Covering  it  was  the  plate 
of  gold  known  as  the  Mercy  Seatj  and  standing  guard 
above  it  were  two  Cherubim — strange  composite  figures 
carved  from  olive  wood  and  overlaid  with  gold.  Each 
had  four  wings  and  four  faces,  one  resembling  a  man, 
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another  a  lion,  the  third  an  eagle,  the  fourth  an  ox.  Two 
wings  met  high  above  the  Mercy  Seatj  the  others  swept 
outward,  brushing  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  In  Temple 
symbolism  these  figures  signified  the  firmament  uphold- 
ing the  throne  of  God.  Originally  this  may  have  been  an 
attempt  to  show  in  art  the  idea  expressed  in  Hebrew  po- 
etry by  the  lines: 

He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly ; 

Yea,  he  soared  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  priests  who  ministered  in  the  Temple  were  raised 
in  dignity  by  the  very  richness  of  their  surroundings,  but 
had  not  yet  attained  the  importance  they  afterward 
claimed.  King  David,  not  the  priests,  led  praise  and  wor- 
ship when  the  Ark  was  brought  into  Jerusalem  j  and 
throughout  his  reign  he  appointed  and  sometimes  ban- 
ished priests.  And  it  was  Solomon,  not  the  High  Priest, 
who  made  the  principal  address  on  the  great  day  when 
the  finished  Temple  was  dedicated. 

It  was  in  the  troublous  period  after  Solomon's  death 
when  there  were  more  weak  or  bad  kings  than  good  ones, 
and  sometimes  too  many  kings  at  once,  quarreling  for 
mastery,  that  the  idea  gained  ground  that  the  Temple 
was  the  nation's  head,  rather  than  a  king}  an  idea 
favored,  of  course,  by  the  priests  who  saw  no  reason 
whatever  for  disentangling  patriotism  from  religion. 
Then  came  the  destruction  of  kingdom  and  Temple  alike. 
The  faithful,  deported  to  Babylon,  left  only  a  ruin  be- 
hind them,  but  they  carried  the  ideal  of  the  Temple's 
perfection  in  their  hearts,  and  throughout  their  years  of 
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exile  the  dream  of  rebuilding  it  and  restoring  its  glories, 
was  cherished  alike  by  the  remnant  of  Jews  left  behind 
and  those  who  yearned  toward  it  from  a  distance. 

It  was  upon  this  note  that  prophecy  now  dwelt.  The 
warnings  of  former  prophets  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
there  were  no  more  kings  of  Israel  or  of  Judah  to  ad- 
monish. But  after  the  period  of  chastening  would  come 
renewed  opportunity.  The  exiles  were  so  sure  of  this  that 
they  made  no  attempt  during  their  half-century  of  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  to  establish  a  Temple  there,  though, 
following  Jeremiah's  advice,  many  of  them  settled  down 
to  make  homes  and  plant  gardens,  and  having  done  so, 
prospered. 

Religion  was  deep-seated  in  their  race,  however,  and 
the  need  for  its  expression  developed  the  synagogue,  a 
new  place  of  worship  more  democratic  than  the  Temple 
had  ever  been.  This  was  only  a  simple  room,  without 
priest  or  altar,  where  the  faithful  met  for  exhortation  and 
comfort  and  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  holy  books. 
Neither  priest  nor  altar  was  necessary,  because  in  the  days 
of  King  Josiah  an  edict  had  gone  forth  prohibiting  sacri- 
fice, except  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Instead  of  sacri- 
fice the  worshipers  in  the  synagogue  turned  at  certain 
times  to  face  the  hill  of  Zion.  One  of  the  congregation, 
elected  "Ruler  of  the  Synagogue,"  had  charge  of  the 
room  and  was  in  authority  during  meetings.  Any  earnest 
man  who  felt  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  was  at  liberty 
to  speak  j  and  since  this  simple  form  of  worship  fed  one 
set  of  human  needs  as  truly  as  the  stately  ceremonial  of 
the  Temple  answered  another,  the  synagogue  remained 
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in  favor,  even  after  the  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  shadow  of  the  rebuilt  Temple. 

It  was  during  the  exile  that  a  larger  conception  of  God 
entered  the  Hebrew  mind.  From  the  days  of  Abraham 
up  to  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their 
thought  of  God  had  been  bound  up  with  the  bit  of  ground 
on  which  they  happened  to  be  standing,  whether  as  pil- 
grims, or  slaves,  or  settlers  in  Canaan.  In  their  wander- 
ings they  had  come  in  contact  with  many  nations,  each 
worshiping  one  or  many  godsj  but  the  idea  of  a  God 
without  some  particular  nation  to  adore  him  had  not  en- 
tered the  national  consciousness,  though  it  had  been 
faintly  glimpsed  by  individuals  and  even  proclaimed  by 
the  more  spiritual  of  their  prophets. 

This  idea  burned  with  a  clear  and  steady  flame  for 
Ezekiel,  the  great  prophet  of  the  Exile.  A  member  of 
the  priestly  family  of  Zadoc,  he  had  been  carried  off  to 
Babylon  when  scarcely  more  than  a  lad,  and  in  Babylon 
became  the  leader  to  whom  the  exiles  turned  for  comfort 
and  instruction.  The  subject  of  his  message  through  many 
years  of  preaching  was  that  although  their  nation  had 
perished,  their  religion  could  go  on  in  triumph  to  re- 
generate the  world.  "His  absorbing  task,"  says  Dr.  Cad- 
man,  "was  to  preserve  Israel's  soul  in  Babylonia."  In 
doing  this  he  became  "the  great  Churchman  of  Israel's 
prophetic  order." 

Naturally  enough,  his  words  were  colored  by  the  art 
and  symbolism  of  the  country  to  which  he  had  been 
taken  so  young.  Scholars  comment  on  the  "dusky  splen- 
dor" of  his  visions  which  quicken  imagination,  though 
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admittedly  they  "baffle  the  interpreter."  He  dreamed 
of,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  prepare  his  fellow  He- 
brews for  the  day  when,  having  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
the  rebuilt  Temple  should  become  the  center  of  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  world,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  j 
priests,  who  were  holy  men,  supplanting  the  princes  and 
kings  who  had  proved  so  unsatisfactory. 

Though  a  dreamer,  he  was  practical  enough  to  write 
or  supervise  the  writing  of  a  Priestly  Code  of  laws  so  that 
all  the  machinery  of  government  should  be  ready  when 
the  time  came.  And  he  planned  in  utmost  detail  the 
building  from  which  this  rule  was  to  extend.  The  three 
chapters  of  his  prophecy  which  give  his  idea  of  the  re- 
built Temple  have  been  compared  to  a  blue-print,  for 
clearness  and  exactness.  It  was  to  resemble  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon  in  size,  but  to  be  far  more  stately  and 
symmetrical,  approached  by  flights  of  steps  and  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  courtyard  exactly  foursquare,  from  which 
everything  not  holy  had  been  banished.  Solomon's  pal- 
ace, the  house  he  built  for  the  Egyptian  princess,  and 
various  other  buildings  needed  for  the  business  of  his 
court,  had  fairly  jostled  the  old  Temple.  All  these  must 
be  swept  aside,  and  the  whole  top  of  the  hill  be  smoothed 
and  terraced  and  made  ready  for  its  sacred  use. 

The  quick  turn  in  history  which  made  Cyrus  of  Persia 
master  of  most  of  the  ancient  world,  brought  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  to  a  sudden  end  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  b.  c.  Preferring  to  cultivate  the  good- 
will of  his  new  subjects  rather  than  their  enmity,  Cyrus 
gave  the  Jews  detained  in  Babylon  permission  to  return 
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to  Jerusalem  and,  still  further  to  gain  their  good-will, 
offered  to  help  rebuild  their  Temple.  He  actually  did  re- 
turn the  sacred  vessels  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  spoils  of  war. 

Ezekiel  was  too  old  to  undertake  the  return  journey, 
if  indeed  he  lived  to  see  the  day  on  which  his  fellow 
countrymen  set  out.  When  the  moment  of  decision  came, 
many  of  those  who  had  prospered  in  Babylon  could  not 
make  up  their  minds  to  abandon  their  new  homes  j  so  in 
reality  only  the  very  zealous  and  the  unfortunate  and 
homesick  returned  under  the  leadership  of  Sheshbazzar 
to  whom  Cyrus  entrusted  the  Temple's  vessels.  At  the 
end  of  a  thousand  hot  and  dusty  miles  they  found  deso- 
lation awaiting  them — the  Temple  a  ruin,  the  city  walls 
crumbled,  their  old  homes  utterly  vanished.  Of  their 
former  neighbors  only  the  poorest  in  spirit  and  energy 
remained,  the  others  having  been  deported  or  having 
left  of  their  own  volition  to  seek  better  fortune  else- 
where. Out  of  this  discouraging  debris  the  new  arri- 
vals had  to  build  up  a  fresh  morale  as  well  as  a  physical 
city.  Dwellings  being  the  first  necessity,  it  was  years  be- 
fore systematic  work  could  be  begun  upon  the  Temple. 
Twenty  years  after  the  return  of  the  first  band  of  exiles 
it  had  risen  no  higher  than  its  foundations.  Then  the 
aged  prophet  Haggai  came  with  scornful  rebukes  to  urge 
completion  of  the  task.  He  asked  how  the  people  could 
expect  prosperity  and  blessing  while  they  continued  to 
busy  themselves  with  their  own  affairs  and  neglected  to 
build  a  house  for  their  Lord. 

Shamed  by  him,  and  excited  and  incited  by  the  strange 
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words  of  his  contemporary  Zachariah,  who  gave  advice 
in  apocalyptic  language  that  the  people  found  uncom- 
monly impressive  because  it  was  so  hard  to  understand, 
they  set  to  work.  Whether  Haggai^s  reproaches  or  Zach- 
ariah's  mystic  utterances  had  the  greater  e£Fect,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  While  by  no  means  the  first  to  use  this 
manner  of  speech,  Zachariah  was  the  first  to  clothe  his 
entire  prophecy  in  such  strange  garb.  Many  a  Hebrew 
writer  since  his  day  has  been  beholden  to  him  for  similes 
and  ideas. 

Fifteen  years  later  Jerusalem  had  its  completed  Tem- 
ple, though  it  was  a  poor  thing  compared  with  the  richly 
decorated  building  of  Solomon's  day.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  carry  out  EzekiePs  dream  of  stately  courts 
and  broad  terraces,  the  builders  contenting  themselves 
with  reproducing  Solomon's  Temple  as  nearly  as  they 
could  with  the  limited  resources  at  hand.  But  one  most 
important  change  is  to  be  noted.  Life  in  Babylon  had  so 
intensified  the  Jewish  aversion  to  idols  that  they  ban- 
ished from  their  bare  new  house  of  worship  everything 
which  could  in  any  way  recall  the  imagery  of  heathen 
cults.  The  two  pillars  at  the  entrance  j  all  the  symbols 
of  their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  j  the 
Ark  itself,  with  the  Cherubim  guarding  it — even  the 
precious  tablets  of  stone  vanished — and  from  that  day 
forward  their  Holy  of  Holies  remained  empty  of  every- 
thing save  a  Great  Idea.  It  was  thus  that  Pompey  found  it 
in  the  year  63  b.  c.  when,  striding  through  the  Temple 
with  the  step  of  a  conqueror,  he  pushed  aside  the  Vail 
that  screened  the  Holy  of  Holies,  curious  and  impatient 
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to  see  the  treasure  the  Jews  guarded  so  jealously.  The 
emptiness  that  confronted  him  must  have  had  almost 
the  effect  of  a  physical  blow. 

The  season  of  building  urged  by  Haggai  and  Zacha- 
riah  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  discouragement, 
for  the  prosperity  they  promised  did  not  return  with  the 
Temple's  risen  walls.  Indeed  the  situation  grew  rather 
worse  than  better,  for  bickerings  and  hurt  feelings  were 
added  to  other  depressing  influences.  This  ill  feeling  was 
due  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Samaritans,  descendants  of 
a  colony  of  Assyrians  who  had  been  sent  to  replace 
deported  Hebrews  when  the  Northern  Kingdom  fell. 
These  people  had  married  Jews  and  adopted  their  re- 
ligion, but  with  modifications  disapproved  by  the  strictly 
orthodox.  Catching  the  general  enthusiasm  roused  by 
Haggai  and  Zachariah,  they  had  wished  to  take  part  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  but  had  been  refused  the 
privilege,  on  the  ground  that  their  religion  was  not  pure. 
It  was  a  rebuff  that  rankled. 

During  the  succeeding  years  of  disappointment  and 
depression,  a  long  line  of  lesser  prophets  expressed  their 
views  upon  the  proper  way  to  revive  interest  and  upon 
the  form  of  service  to  be  used  in  the  rebuilt  Tem- 
ple. Malachi  demanded  righteous  living  according  to 
the  strictest  Hebrew  standards,  being  especially  severe 
against  foreign  marriages.  Obadiah,  whose  earnestness 
was  as  great  as  his  sympathies  were  narrow,  inveighed 
against  "Edom"  as  savagely  as  old  Nahum  had  de- 
nounced "Nineveh,"  A  person  who  tries  to  see  good  in 
everything  has,  however,  suggested  that  Obadiah's  song 
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of  hate  may  have  served  a  real  purpose  by  infusing  en- 
ergy into  a  period  of  slump — as  poison  in  discreet  quan- 
tities may  sometimes  be  used  as  a  tonic.  Somewhere  in  the 
succession  Joel  turned  his  words  of  prophecy  into  a  vivid 
description  of  a  plague  of  locusts  coming  to  ravage  and 
destroy.  The  date  of  his  ministry  is  most  uncertain. 

Almost  half  a  century  passed  before  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  coming  from  Persia,  ushered  in  a  change.  Ezra 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Jewish  families  that  had  remained 
in  Babylon.  Nehemiah,  who  came  as  a  newly  appointed 
governor  of  Judea,  had  formerly  served  as  cup-bearer 
to  Artaxerxes.  Which  came  first,  and  what  official  posi- 
tion, if  any,  was  held  by  Ezra  are  matters  of  dispute,  and 
unessential  for  our  purposes.  History  has  coupled  their 
names  because  their  presence  in  Jerusalem  dispelled  re- 
ligious apathy  as  an  invigorating  west  wind  drives  away 
fog. 

Ezra,  enthusiastic  for  the  scheme  of  government  de- 
vised by  Ezekiel,  called  the  people  together  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  the  Priestly  Codej  and  Nehemiah,  having 
received  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in- 
fused such  energy  into  the  "true  seed"  of  Israel  that  the 
work  was  finished  in  fifty-two  days,  despite  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Samaritans. 

Samaritan  ill-feeling  reached  the  point  of  open  revolt 
when  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  carried  their  energetic  re- 
forms into  the  Temple  itself  and  demanded  that  the 
priests  who  had  married  Samaritan  wives  divorce  them, 
and  live  according  to  the  strict  Priestly  Code.  Refusing 
to  do  this,  or  to  acknowledge  the  interpretation  put  upon 
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ancient  Scripture  by  Ezekiel,  they  withdrew  and  founded 
a  rival  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  thirty  or  forty  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  which  remained  for  several  centuries 
the  stronghold  of  their  sect,  apart  from  and  distrusted  by 
the  orthodox. 

This  schism  only  established  the  stricter  Jews  the 
more  firmly  in  their  position,  and  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem became  in  miniature  what  Ezekiel  had  dreamed,  a 
politico-religious  state,  ruled  by  a  High  Priest.  This 
form  of  government,  having  no  forerunner  in  Jewish 
history,  was  itself  the  forerunner  of  the  Grand  Sanhe- 
drin,  the  council  of  seventy-one  priests  who  sat  in  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  as  the  highest  judicial  and  ecclesi- 
astical tribunal  of  the  Jews. 

Another  turn  of  fortune  made  Rome  the  great  power 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  Herod  the  Great  was  sent  to 
rule  in  Judea.  Desiring  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  incidentally  to  increase  the  good-will 
of  the  Jews  (having  married  a  Jewish  woman),  he  of- 
fered to  rebuild  the  Temple  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
undreamed  of  even  by  Solomon.  His  proposal  was  rather 
coldly  received,  the  objection  being  that  such  an  under- 
taking would  deprive  them  of  their  place  of  worship  for 
years  to  come.  Shrewd  nationalists  may  have  thought, 
even  if  they  did  not  care  to  say,  that  it  would  deprive 
them  of  their  racial  and  political  stronghold  as  well.  But 
Herod  persisted,  cleverly  changing  his  oflfer  from  re- 
building to  a  series  of  "repairs"  which  allowed  the  serv- 
ices to  continue,  yet  in  the  end  left  the  Temple  trans- 
formed and  many  times  larger  than  before. 
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Its  great  outer  court,  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  which 
was  spacious  enough  we  are  told  to  contain  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people,  was  enclosed  by  double  and 
in  places  quadruple  rows  of  marble  columns.  These  ex- 
tended almost  a  thousand  feet  on  the  court's  shortest 
side,  and  more  than  a  thousand  on  the  others.  EzekiePs 
plan  may  have  influenced  the  rebuilding,  but  the  result 
was  neither  square  nor  symmetrical — ^a  fact  out  of  which 
the  fanciful  may  forge  their  own  symbolism.  Though 
Solomon's  palaces  had  been  swept  away,  his  name  was 
retained  in  the  longest  colonnade  of  all,  known  as  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  and  in  the  shadow  of  its  columns  learned 
rabbis  met  their  students  for  lectures.  Samuel's  old  idea 
of  a  school  for  prophets  developed  into  this,  and  the 
Temple  thus  became  a  university,  as  well  as  a  sanctuary 
and  a  seat  of  government. 

It  was  in  the  Royal  Porch  on  the  shortest  side  of  the 
uneven  quadrangle  that  the  columns  stood  four  abreast, 
forming  an  arcade  which  furnished  one  of  the  main  en- 
trances to  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  A  wall  many  cubits 
high,  surrounding  a  terraced  space  practically  as  large  as 
the  entire  precincts  of  the  old  Temple,  divided  this  outer 
court  from  higher  and  more  sacred  parts  of  Zion's  hill. 
Topping  this  terrace  was  the  balustrade  upon  which  was 
cut  in  three  languages,  Hebrew,  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
warning  that  all  who  were  not  Jews  must  turn  back  at 
this  point,  on  pain  of  death.  The  Court  of  Women,  be- 
yond this  balustrade,  was  open  to  Jewish  men  and  from 
it  fifteen  semicircular  steps  led  up  to  the  Court  of  the 
Men  of  Israel,  into  which  no  woman  might  venture. 
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Higher  still  could  be  seen  the  great  altar  for  burnt  offer- 
ings and  the  porch  through  which  the  priests  entered  the 
Holy  Place.  From  there  imagination  led  onward  through 
spaces  of  greater  sanctity  and  richness  but  less  extent  to 
the  square  little  Holy  of  Holies  into  which  the  High 
Priest  himself  might  pass  only  once  a  year — on  the  Day 
of  Atonement. 

Gates  to  the  various  courts,  heavy  with  precious  met- 
als, were  given  as  memorials  by  rich  and  grateful  persons, 
exactly  as  windows  of  stained  glass  are  erected  in  our 
churches.  The  Gate  called  Beautiful,  scene  of  the  New 
Testament  miracle  in  which  Peter  restored  the  lame 
beggar  to  strength  and  vigor,  was  of  Corinthian  bronze, 
admitting  to  the  Court  of  the  Men  of  Israel.  The  people 
of  Jerusalem  loved  their  Temple  down  to  the  last  detail, 
and  compared  its  mass  of  marble  to  a  mountain  covered 
with  snow. 

Even  a  Gentile,  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  its  out- 
ermost Court  must  have  been  moved  and  inspired  at  the 
time  of  one  of  the  great  Jewish  festivals,  when  worship- 
ers from  far  and  near  filled  the  great  place  and  every 
face  was  turned  toward  the  Altar  of  Sacrifice  where 
white-robed  priests  performed  their  functions.  Behind 
them  the  gilded  porch  leading  to  the  Holy  Place 
gleamed  "like  the  sun's  own  rays."  The  High  Priest, 
stately  in  his  mitre  with  the  golden  lettering  and  a  long 
blue  mantle  bordered  with  little  golden  bells,  moved  in 
a  tinkle  of  sweet  sounds.  Clouds  of  smoke  and  incense 
rose  above  the  altar  and  billowed  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd.  Sounds  of  instrumental  music  burst  in  upon  the 
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singing  of  the  choirs,  one  near  at  hand,  the  other  afar 
off,  intoning  antiphonally  the  psalm  for  the  day.  Wor- 
shipers shaken  by  emotion  gave  vent  to  cries  of  "Halle- 
lujah!" and  "Amen!" 

And  over  all  the  great  place,  felt  perhaps  by  no  one 
more  strongly  than  by  the  stranger  within  its  gates,  hov- 
ered the  sense  that  within  this  Temple  men  were  indeed 
standing  in  the  presence  of  mystery  and  very  close  to 
God. 
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That  golden  key  that  opes  the  palace  of  eternity. 

John  Milton. 

It  was  the  custom  to  bring  Temple  service  to  a  close  on 
a  note  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  that  would  send  the 
congregation  away  comforted  and  strengthened  in  faith. 
Hymns  held  an  honored  place  in  the  service,  and  singing 
had  been  an  important  feature  even  before  the  original 
Temple  was  built.  In  David's  time  the  large  choirs  prob- 
ably included  groups  of  women,  but  later  the  high  clear 
soprano  of  boys  replaced  the  feminine  voices.  To  modern 
ears  all  this  music  might  have  seemed  crude,  for  the  sing- 
ing was  in  unison,  with  no  attempt  at  harmony,  though, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  music  of  our  own  North  American 
Indians,  a  certain  effect  of  part  singing  may  have  been 
achieved  by  the  different  qualities  of  voice,  low  and  high- 
pitched.  There  must  have  been  opportunity  for  large  un- 
hampered effects  in  these  Temple  services,  the  intoning 
of  the  priests,  the  choirs  singing  antiphonally,  the  loud 
bursts  of  instrumental  music,  worshipers  breaking  into 
fervent  shouts  of  praise,  all  contributing  to  the  grand  re- 
sult. 

The  Temple  orchestras  resembled  those  of  to-day  in 
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being  made  up  of  three  kinds  of  instruments,  wind,  string 
and  percussion.  The  latter  included  drums,  tambourines, 
cymbals  and  castanets.  For  wind  instruments  the  Bible 
mentions  the  trumpet  (originally  a  ram's  horn),  the 
flute,  double  flute,  and  saxophone.  The  stringed  instru- 
ments were  the  lyre  and  the  harp,  from  whose  Greek 
name,  psalterion,  we  get  our  word  "psalter."  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nothing  among  the  stringed  instru- 
ments resembling  our  violin,  which  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Temple  orchestra  of  the  Hebrews  was 
"basically  not  unlike  the  jazz  orchestra  of  today" — an 
agitating  thought. 

At  the  head  of  the  Hierarchy  stood  the  High  Priest 
and  under  him,  in  descending  order  of  sanctity,  the 
priests,  the  Levites,  the  porters  and  the  slaves — twenty 
thousand  persons  in  all,  divided  into  twenty-four  groups 
or  "families,"  each  individual  having  a  specific  act  to 
perform  during  his  term  of  duty.  The  Levites,  oflicial 
guardians  of  the  Temple  property,  were  also  in  charge 
of  the  singing,  the  Chief  Musician  having  under  him 
four  groups  known  as  sons  of  Asaph,  Korah,  Heman  and 
Ethan,  names  that  we  find  in  directions  appended  to 
chants  and  songs  in  the  Book  of  Psalms j  which  Dr.  Peters 
calls  the  greatest  hymn-book  ever  written. 

Other  strange  words  in  captions  and  rubrics  evidently 
conveyed  musical  directions.  Haggion  meaning  forte, 
Sheminithy  bass,  and  Alamoth,  soprano,  appear  to  have 
marked  passages  that  different  sections  of  the  choir  were 
to  sing  alone.  Others  equally  strange  may  have  indicated 
tunes — old  folk-songs  quaintly  named,  like  "Hind  of 
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the  Dawn"  or  "Silent  Dove,"  to  which  the  psalms  were 
to  be  sung.  Temple  music  is  a  point  upon  which  widely 
divergent  views  were  heldj  and  although  First  Chron- 
icles has  much  to  say  about  Levites  and  their  duties, 
it  is  impossible  to  gain  from  it  a  clear  idea  of  the  Temple 
ritual.  "Selah,"  the  word  occurring  most  often  among 
the  musical  directions,  may  have  meant  several  things  j 
the  weight  of  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  name  of  an  orchestra  leader  whose 
duty  it  was  to  conduct  musical  interludes. 

Poetry  has  been  called  a  strange  fluid,  apt  to  spill  when 
poured  between  vessels  of  different  shapes — meaning 
that  it  loses  much  in  translation.  Fortunately  Hebrew 
poetry,  being  more  a  matter  of  lofty  thought  and  imagery 
and  balanced  cadence  than  of  rhyme  or  strictly  mechani- 
cal rules  of  construction,  has  stood  the  ordeal  better  than 
most,  with  the  result  that  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  no  longer  in  the  exclusive  keeping  of  the  Jews, 
but  have  become  the  cherished  possession  of  the  whole 
world.  In  this  unreligious  twentieth  century  probably 
more  non-Jewish  people  love  them  and  read  them  daily 
than  learned  them  during  the  whole  course  of  Old  Testa- 
ment history. 

Some,  of  great  antiquity,  must  have  been  sung  for 
hundreds  of  years  before  being  written.  Many  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  of  having  been  composed  during  the 
Babylonian  exile.  It  would  be  as  hard  to  locate  and  iden- 
tify the  original  Psalms  of  David  as  to  find  and  pin  down 
the  original  Ten  Commandments.  That  David  wrote  all 
or  any  considerable  part  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  is  what 
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Dr.  Phelps  calls  a  "generous  tradition" — recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  whole  collection  breathes  the  spirit  of 
the  man  whom  the  Jews  thought  to  embody  the  highest 
ideals  of  their  national  culture. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  as  we  know  it  is  really  made  up 
of  three  different  collections,  made  at  different  times  and 
later  arbitrarily  divided  into  five  sections  to  correspond 
to  the  divisions  of  the  Law,  each  section  ending  with  a 
doxology.  In  our  English  version  these  may  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Psalms  41,  72,  89,  and  io6j  Psalm  150  which 
brings  the  book  to  a  close,  being  the  final  doxology. 

The  Talmud  ascribes  one  of  the  Psalms  to  Adam,  and 
credits  nine  others  to  ancient  Hebrew  worthies.  It  names 
Moses  as  author  of  the  90th  which  begins: 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 
Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
Or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God. 

Bruce  Barton  calls  this  "the  noble  chant  of  an  old  man, 
who,  seeing  his  own  generation  disappear  and  a  new  gen- 
eration rise  up  to  take  its  place,  nevertheless  faces  the 
future  with  serene  trust,"  That  the  Talmud  is  thus  cath- 
olic in  ascribing  authorship  seems  to  prove  that  the  rabbis 
who  made  that  ancient  and  exhaustive  commentary  did 
not  attribute  all  these  hymns  to  David.  During  the  time 
of  Babylonian  exile  there  was  good  reason  for  having 
new  poems  appear  under  David's  well-known  name. 
Though  the  Jews  were  kindly  treated,  they  were,  after 
all,  prisoners  detained  in  an  alien  land  and  subject  to  cen- 
sorship. A  new  writer  might  easily  be  suspected  of  sedi- 
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tion,  while  a  poem  attributed  to  a  well-known  author, 
who  had  been  dead  several  hundred  years,  would  be 
passed  as  harmless. 

The  Psalms  vary  greatly  in  quality,  as  is  inevitable  in 
any  large  collection  of  verse  j  and  as  in  other  hymnals, 
the  best  ones  for  singing  are  not  always  the  best  poems 
set  to  music.  Also,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  there 
is  much  repetition.  The  precious  volume  would  shrink 
surprisingly  in  size  if  we  were  required  to  cut  out  every- 
thing except  one  single  statement  of  each  idea.  The  re- 
sult would  not  only  be  surprising  but  a  great  pity,  since 
iteration  and  reiteration  play  a  larger  part  in  getting 
good  thoughts  into  the  human  mind  than  humans,  in 
their  conceit,  are  willing  to  admit. 

To  Biblical  students  the  repetitions  themselves  indi- 
cate steps  by  which  successive  changes  came  about.  There 
are  psalms  within  psalms,  either  quoted  as  texts  to  em- 
broider upon,  or  taken  bodily  from  older  collections  of 
poems  that  have  since  disappeared.  Again,  they  show 
evidence  of  having  been  edited  to  bring  them  up  to  date, 
or  of  parts  of  two  psalms  having  been  fitted  together 
and  adapted  for  a  new  service.  The  Hebrews  liked  acros- 
tics j  and  thirteen  acrostics  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
version  of  the  PsalmSy  each  verse  being  made  to  begin 
with  the  succeeding  letter  of  the  twenty-two  in  the  He- 
brew alphabet.  The  device  is  not  apparent  in  the  usual 
English  Bible,  but  a  fairly  literal  translation  gives  us 
this  version  of  Psalm  1 1 1 : 

A  All  my  heart  shall  praise  Jehovah 

B   Before  the  council  of  the  upright,  and  in  the  congregation. 
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D  Deeds  of  power  are  the  deeds  of  Jehovah, 

E  Earnestly  desired  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein. 

F  Forever  endureth  his  righteousness; 

G  Glorious  and  majestic  is  his  work. 

H   He  hath  made  his  wonderful  works  to  be  remembered: 

I  In  Jehovah  is  grace  and  fullness  of  compassion. 

J  Jehovah  hath  given  meat  unto  them  that  fear  him, 

K  Keeping  forever  his  covenant. 

L  Let  the  power  of  his  works  be  shewed  to  his  people, 

M  Making  for  them  the  heritage  of  the  nations. 

N  Nay,  the  works  of  his  hands  are  truth  and  judgment; 

O  Ordered  and  sure  are  all  his  precepts. 

P  Planted  securely  forever  and  ever, 

R   Righteous  and  true  are  his  precepts. 

S  Salvation  hath  he  sent  unto  his  people ; 

T  True  shall  be  his  covenant  forever: 

U   Unutterably  holy  is  his  name. 

V  Verily  the  fear  of  Jehovah  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Y  Yea,  a  good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do  thereafter; 
Z  Zealously  shall  he  be  praised  forever. 

The  same  form,  hidden  in  the  English  translation,  is 
used  from  the  tenth  verse  onward  in  the  thirty-first 
chapter  of  Proverbs — the  familiar  passage  "in  praise  of 
a  virtuous  woman."  And  a  variation  of  this  acrostic  writ- 
ing appears  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  Psalm  119,  each 
sentence  of  an  entire  stanza  beginning  with  the  same  let- 
ter, the  letters  following  each  other  in  alphabetical  order. 
Thus,  the  first  stanza  reads : 

A  All  they  are  blessed  that  are  perfect  in  the  way, 

Who  walk  in  the  law  of  Jehovah. 
A  All  they  are  blessed  that  keep  his  testimonies, 

That  seek  him  with  the  whole  heart. 
A  Also  they  do  no  unrighteousness ; 
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They  walk  in  his  ways. 
A  Appointed  to  us  are  thy  precepts, 

That  we  should  observe  them  diligently. 
A  Ah,  that  my  ways  were  established 

To  observe  thy  statutes! 
A  And  then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed, 

When  I  have  respect  unto  all  thy  commandments. 
A  As  for  me  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  uprightness  of 
heart, 

When  I  learn  thy  righteous  judgments. 
A  An  eye  will  I  have  to  observe  thy  statutes: 

O  forsake  me  not  utterly ! 

If  such  a  scheme  seems  a  childish  framework  upon 
which  to  build  a  poem,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  results 
are  uncommonly  stately. 

Delvers  in  the  dusty  ruins  of  Babylon  have  found 
poems  of  the  same  character,  but,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
old  story  of  creation,  Hebrew  genius  inspired  the  same 
ideas  with  deeper  religious  feeling.  A  Babylonian  hymn 
reads: 

O  my  God,  who  art  angry  with  me,  accept  my  prayer. 

O  my  Goddess,  who  art  angry  with  me,  receive  my  supplica- 
tion. 

O  my  Lord,  gracious  and  merciful,  turn  to  me. 

He  who  guideth  the  span  of  life,  who  stayeth  the  hand  of  death, 
accept  my  prayer. 

O  my  Goddess,  look  with  favor  upon  me  and  receive  my  sup- 
plication. 

May  my  sins  be  forgiven ;  may  my  transgressions  be  forgotten ; 

May  the  seven  winds  bear  away  my  sighing ; 

May  I  strip  off  my  wickedness,  and  may  the  birds  take  it  to 
heaven. 
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May  the  fish  take  from  me  my  misery,  and  the  river  bear  it 

away: 
May  the  beasts  of  the  field  take  it  from  me: 
May  the  running  waters  of  the  river  wash  me  clean. 
Make  me  bright  like  gold : 

Like  a  ring  of  diamonds  may  I  be  precious  in  thy  sight. 
Cleanse  me  from  wickedness  and  save  my  soul. 

Part  of  the  Babylonian  service  was  responsive.  The 
worshiper  cried: 

I  am  thy  servant.  Sighing  I  cry  to  thee. 
Thou  hearest  the  earnest  prayer  of  him  laden  with  sin. 
If  thou  lookest  on  a  man,  that  man  lives. 
O  ruler  of  the  world,  O  mistress  of  mankind, 
O  merciful  one,  it  is  good  to  turn  to  thee,  for  thou  hearest 
prayer. 

The  Priest: 

O  God  or  Goddess  who  art  angry  with  him,  he  crieth  to  thee. 
Turn  thy  face  to  him  and  take  his  hand. 

The  worshiper: 

There  is  no  God  but  thee  to  guide  me  aright. 
Look  upon  me  with  favor  and  hear  my  prayer. 
Like  a  dove  do  I  moan  and  am  filled  with  sighing. 

Although  the  Psalms  were  primarily  a  collection  of 
hymns,  their  use  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Temple  or 
synagogue.  Children  learned  them  in  their  homes  as 
soon  as  they  could  speak.  Being  written  out  of  a  wide 
range  of  experience,  there  were  hymns  to  express  every 
emotion  J  for  praise  at  morning  and  evening,  for  thanks- 
giving, for  sacrifice,  for  sorrow  and  joy  and  contrition. 
Some  were  marching  songs,  chanted  by  pilgrims  going  up 
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to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  great  feasts.  Some  were  battle 
hymns.  There  were  even  imprecatory  psalms  that  voiced 
envenomed  hate.  While  we  would  not  willingly  hear 
these  read  in  our  churches,  this  may  be  said  for  them :  the 
hate  they  expressed  was  directed  against  some  object  re- 
garded as  evil,  and  their  mouth-filling  eloquence  pro- 
vided an  excellent  substitute  for  swearing.  Whatever  the 
mood,  the  passion  and  enthusiasm  of  a  race  intensely 
emotional  and  intensely  alive  ran  through  them  all. 

Most  impressive  are  the  nature  psalms  with  their  mar- 
velous descriptions  of  sky  and  sea  and  land — the  uni- 
verse as  the  handiwork  of  God.  The  19th,  with  its 
stately  beginning,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God"  J  the  46th,  with  its  expression  of  trust,  "Therefore 
will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
seaj  Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled, 
though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof." 
And  the  23d,  that  gem  of  faith  shining  with  serene  light, 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  j  he  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters.  .  .  .  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil."  Dr. 
Bowie  calls  them  "a  mirror  in  which  each  man  sees  the 
motion  of  his  own  soul."  Martin  Luther,  himself  pas- 
sionately and  deeply  religious,  wrote  in  his  second  pref- 
ace to  the  Psalter,  that  through  the  psalms  we  could 
"look  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  saints." 

Considered  as  poetry,  the  earlier  ones  usually  excel 
those  of  later  datej  but,  as  already  suggested,  the  best 
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poems  set  to  music  do  not  necessarily  make  the  best 
hymns.  A  majority  of  the  great  church  chants  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  Venitey  Jubilate,  Cantate,  Bonum  Est,  Bene- 
dictusy  and  De  Profundis,  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  two 
sections  of  the  five  into  which  the  unknown  Hebrew  edi- 
tors saw  fit  to  divide  their  book  of  worship. 

But  hymns  and  psalms  by  no  means  exhaust  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament.  All  the  prophets  who  wrote  be- 
fore the  exile  used  this  form,  poetry,  written  in  the  He- 
brew manner,  being  a  means  of  expression  character- 
istically suited  to  these  gifted  and  earnest  preachers. 
Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of  Joby 
belonging  to  a  later  period,  are  entirely  in  verse  j  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  book  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  short  poems  or  fragments  of  longer  ones 
may  not  be  found,  some  of  them  quoted  from  works 
which  have  since  disappeared,  like  the  collection  of  early 
hero  tales,  twice  referred  to  by  name  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  the  Book  of  Jashar.  This  is  the  source  of  the 
poem  quoted  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Joshua  which  tells 
how  the  sun  stood  still  upon  Gibeon  until  that  famous 
warrior  was  avenged  of  his  enemies. 

Poems  being  easy  to  memorize  and  therefore  to  pass 
on  to  the  rising  generation,  it  is  conjectured  that  such 
fragments  are  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Bible  to  come 
down  to  us  in  anything  approaching  their  original  form. 
Some  are  certainly  savage  enough  to  date  from  ages  of 
barbarism.  For  sheer  boastfulness  and  pitiless  thirst  for 
revenge  it  would  be  hard  to  equal  the  song  of  Lamech, 
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son  of  Methuselah,  given  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis: 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  this  voice  of  mine. 

Wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  to  this  speech  of  mine. 
I  slay  a  man  for  wounds  of  mine, 

And  a  young  man  for  bruises  of  mine. 
If  Cain  take  vengeance  seven-fold, 

Lamech  will  truly  seven  and  seventy  fold. 

In  the  original,  rhyme,  which  is  rare  in  Hebrew  verse, 
enhances  the  wild  beauty  of  the  song.  We  are  told  that 
its  boast  of  an  endless  blood-feud  has  parallels  in  Arab 
songs  of  to-day,  which  are  likewise  addressed  to  the 
women.  Perhaps  Lamech's  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah, 
sympathized  with  him.  Let  us  hope  so,  since  they  had  to 
live  with  him.  Presumably  they  did,  for  the  Hebrew 
women,  far  from  being  pacifists,  seem  to  have  taken 
whatever  part  in  war  and  campaigning  their  talents  war- 
ranted, whether  it  were  planning  strategy,  or  beguiling 
an  enemy,  or  singing  in  triumph  as  Miriam  did  beside 
the  Sea  of  Reeds  after  Pharaoh's  debacle: 

Sing  ye  to  the  Lord 

For  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously. 
The  horse  and  his  rider 

Hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea! 

she  chanted,  over  and  over  again,  "all  the  women  with 
her"  dancing  excitedly  and  accompanying  themselves  on 
timbrels.  A  later  writer,  beginning  with  the  same  words, 
expanded  the  song  to  almost  the  length  of  a  Bible  chap- 
ter, making  Moses  the  chief  singer  and  Miriam  only 
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leader  of  the  chorus  j  but  Miriam's  figure  and  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  women  dominate  the  scene. 

A  fragment  of  great  archaeological  importance  because 
of  its  antiquity  is  Deborah's  song  celebrating  Barak's 
victory  on  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Deborah,  it  will  be 
remembered,  lived  under  a  palm  tree  near  Bethel,  and 
was  not  only  a  prophetess,  but  a  Judge  in  Israel.  Un- 
doubtedly a  superior  woman,  she  was  of  the  kind  it  is 
more  comfortable  to  have  for  a  friend  than  an  enemy. 
It  was  she  who  planned  the  campaign  against  Sisera, 
which  Captain  Barak  refused  to  carry  out  unless  she  ac- 
companied him.  This  she  agreed  to  do,  warning  him, 
however,  that  the  expedition  would  bring  him  little 
credit,  since  the  Lord  would  deliver  Sisera  into  the  hands 
of  a  woman.  After  it  was  all  over  she  made  a  song 
about  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  also  that  during  the  battle  a 
cloudburst  caused  the  river  Kishon  to  rise  so  suddenly, 
that  Sisera  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies  on 
ground  so  sodden  that  his  chariot  was  useless.  Fleeing 
on  foot  through  the  downpour,  he  sought  shelter  in  the 
tent  of  Heber  the  Kennite,  with  whom  he  was  momen- 
tarily on  terms  of  friendship,  though  Heber  was  a  Jew. 
Heber  being  absent,  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  received  him 
courteously  and  did  everything  possible  to  reassure  him, 
even  bringing  him,  with  her  own  hands,  milk  in  "a 
lordly  dish"  when  all  he  asked  for  was  water.  After  he 
had  partaken,  she  urged  him  to  lie  down  and  his  fears 
being  completely  lulled  he  fell  asleep.  Then  Jael  ap- 
proached noiselessly,  a  hammer  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
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other  a  tent-peg  which  she  skilfully  drove  into  the  skull 
of  her  unconscious  guest.  Barak  arrived  at  that  moment 
in  pursuit,  and  she  went  forth  a  little  boastfully  to  meet 
him  and  tell  what  she  had  done  to  his  enemy.  The  poem 
has  a  fine  swing:  and  nothing  disturbing  is  said  about 
the  obligations  of  hospitality: 

Lord  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thou  marchedst 
out  of  the  field  of  Edom,  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  heavens 
dropped :  the  clouds  also  dropped  water. 

The  mountains  melted  from  before  the  Lord;  even  that  Sinai 
from  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  .   .  . 

Awake,  awake  Deborah;  awake,  awake,  utter  a  song;  Arise 
Barak  and  lead  captivity  captive.   .  .  . 

The  kings  came  and  fought. 

Then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan. 
In  Tannach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo: 

They  took  no  gain  of  money! 
They  fought  from  heaven. 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 
The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away. 

That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon ! 

That  Deborah  was  an  artist  who  knew  how  to  en- 
hance her  effects,  is  evident  from  the  pendant  she  drew 
to  this  song  of  victory — the  portrait  of  Sisera's  lady 
mother,  a  womanly  creature  fond  of  fine  needlework, 
looking  from  her  window,  confidently  expecting  her  son 
to  return  laden  with  much  booty.  But  he  did  not  come, 
and  growing  anxious,  she  leaned  from  her  lattice  to  ask: 

Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming? 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots? 
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Her  wise  ladies  answered  her, 

Yea,  she  returned  answer  to  herself. 
Have  they  not  found, 
Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil? 

A  damsel,  two  damsels,  to  every  man; 
To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colors, 
A  spoil  of  divers  colors  of  embroidery, 

Of  divers  colors  of  embroidery  on  both  sides, 

On  the  necks  of  the  spoil ! 

And  all  the  time  her  son  lay  dead,  ignominiously  slain  by 
a  woman!  The  poem  ends:  "So  let  all  thine  enemies 
perish,  O  Lordj  but  let  them  that  love  thee  be  as  the 
sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might." 

Another  great  Bible  poem  has  to  do  with  sorrow  re- 
sulting from  battle,  even  when  the  battle  has  been 
crowned  with  victory.  This  is  the  lament  of  David  over 
the  death  of  King  Saul  who  had  become  his  enemy,  and 
of  SauPs  son  Jonathan  who  had  remained  his  best 
friend: 

Thy  glory,  O  Israel, 

Is  slain  upon  thy  high  places! 

How  are  the  mighty 

Fallen ! 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon ; 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice. 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph. 

Ye  mountains  of  Gilboah,  let  there  be  no  dew  or  rain  upon  you, 
Neither  fields  of  offerings; 
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For  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away, 
The  shield  of  Saul,  as  of  one  not  anointed  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain, 

From  the  fat  of  the  mighty, 

The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back, 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided; 

They  were  swifter  than  eagles. 

They  were  stronger  than  lions. 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel, 

Weep  over  Saul, 

Who  clothed  you  in  scarlet  delicately. 

Who  put  ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  apparel. 

How  are  the  mighty 

Fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ! 

O  Jonathan, 

Slain  upon  thy  high  places. 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan 
Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me: 

Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful. 

Passing  the  love  of  women. 

How  are  the  mighty 

Fallen ! 
And  the  weapons  of  war 

Perished! 

"One  who  could  write  thus  of  a  man  who  had  sought 
his  life,  was  a  rare  spirit  indeed,"  says  Nourse.  Scholars 
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are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  poem  and  David's 
lament  over  his  rebellious  son,  "Would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!"  are  the  only 
authentic  words  to  come  down  to  us  from  this  best  loved 
of  Jewish  heroes. 

A  very  old  poem  of  entirely  different  character  is 
quoted  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  from  the  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  Jehovah.  This  was  sung  when  Moses,  obeying 
a  command  of  the  Lord,  dug  a  well  in  the  desert.  Well- 
digging  was  surrounded  with  considerable  ceremony, 
comparable  to  that  with  which  we  lay  a  corner-stone. 
The  great  man  of  the  occasion  did  something,  and  all  the 
people  sang: 

Spring  up,  O  well,  sing  in  response  to  it. 

Well  that  the  princes  digged, 
The  rulers  of  the  people  delved 

With  their  scepters  and  staves! 
From  the  desert  a  gift! 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  joyful  shouting  of  that  last  line 
as  the  parched  ground  yielded  up  its  treasure. 

The  prophet  JoePs  description  of  a  locust  plague  be- 
gins: 

Hear  this,  ye  old  men. 
And  give  ear,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  land! 
Hath  this  been  in  your  days. 
Or  in  the  days  of  your  fathers? 

Tell  ye  your  children  of  it, 
And  let  your  children  tell  their  children. 

And  their  children  another  generation. 
That  which  the  palm-worm  hath  left 
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Hath  the  locust  eaten ; 
And  that  which  the  locust  hath  left 
Hath  the  cankerworm  eaten; 
And  that  which  the  cankerworm  hath  left 
Hath  the  caterpillar  eaten. 

Amos  wrote  a  nature  poem  as  wide  as  the  skies  in  a 
single  verse: 

Seek  him  that  maketh  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  turneth 
the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark 
with  night;  that  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  poureth 
them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  is  his  name. 

Incorporated  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  all  of  which 
was  in  poetic  form,  is  King  Hezekiah's  hymn  of  praise 
on  recovering  from  a  severe  illness.  Perhaps  he  com- 
posed it  himself;  perhaps  he  employed  a  ghost-writer. 
In  either  case  it  expresses  deep  feeling: 

I  said  in  the  cutting  off  of  my  days,  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of 
the  grave:  I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years. 

I  said,  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord,  even  the  Lord,  in  the  land  of 
the  living :  I  shall  behold  man  no  more  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world. 

Mine  age  is  departed,  and  is  removed  from  me  as  a  shepherd's 
tent:  I  have  cut  off  like  a  weaver  my  life:  he  will  cut  me  off  with 
pining  sickness:  from  day  even  to  night  wilt  thou  make  an  end 
of  me.  .  .   . 

Behold  for  peace  I  had  great  bitterness;  but  thou  hast  in  love 
to  my  soul  delivered  it  from  the  pit  of  corruption:  for  thou  hast 
cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy  back. 

For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate  thee; 
they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth. 

The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee  as  I  do  this 
day;   .  .  . 
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The  Lord  was  ready  to  save  me;  therefore  we  will  sing  my 
songs  to  the  stringed  instruments  all  the  days  of  our  life  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

The  one  secular  poem  included  in  the  Book  of  Psalms 
is  a  wedding  hymn  written  to  celebrate  a  marriage  with 
some  foreign  princess.  But  in  Canticles — known  also  as 
the  Song  of  Songs  and  as  the  Song  of  Solomon — (though 
dating  from  the  third  century  b.  c),  we  have  a  whole 
cycle  of  love  poems  about  which  discussion  and  conjec- 
ture have  raged  since  ancient  days;  some  devout  people 
finding  them  too  frankly  amorous  to  be  included  in  a 
book  like  the  Bible,  while  others,  just  as  godly,  look 
upon  them  as  deeply  allegorical  and  maintain  that  the 
Bible  is  just  the  place  for  them.  Bruce  Barton,  in  The 
Book  Nobody  Knows,  offers  an  interpretation  neither 
far-fetched  nor  hard  to  believe,  which  makes  Canticles  a 
story  of  constancy  creditable  alike  to  the  king  and  to  the 
heroine.  He  says : 

It  is  a  poem  about  a  young  girl  who  lived  in  the  northern  hills. 
Solomon  saw  her  on  his  travels  and  wanted  her  for  his  hare 
but  her  heart  was  true  to  her  shepherd  lover.  When  the  ladies  of 
the  court  praised  Solomon  to  her  and  demanded,  "What  is  thy 
lover  more  than  any  other?"  she  answered  stoutly,  "My  be- 
loved is  mine,  and  I  am  his." 

She  was  carried  off  to  Jerusalem,  but  she  slept  fitfully.  "I 
slept,  but  my  soul  was  awake,"  she  said.  In  her  dreams  she  found 
herself  wandering  all  about  the  streets  of  a  strange  city,  looking 
for  her  lover.  Finally  her  loyalty  was  rewarded.  Solomon  would 
not  hold  her  against  the  hunger  of  her  heart,  and  returned  her 
to  her  Galilean  swain. 

This  is  the  story,  somewhat  involved  in  the  teUing,  but  clear 
enough  to  any  one  who  will  take  time  to  puzzle  it  out. 
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The  typical  Oriental  wedding  celebration  lasts  a  week. 
Dr.  Moulton  in  The  Modern  Reader^ s  Bible  divides  the 
cycle  into  seven  idyls  which  he  calls  the  Wedding  Dayj 
the  Bride's  Reminiscences  of  Courtship  j  the  Day  of 
Betrothal;  the  Bride's  Troubled  Dream;  the  King's 
Meditation  on  the  Bride;  the  Bride's  Longing  for  her 
Home  in  Lebanon;  and  Renewal  of  Love  in  the  Vine- 
yard of  Lebanon. 

In  discussing  CanticleSy  Dr.  Moulton  reminds  us  of 
the  difference  in  aim  between  Oriental  and  Western 
poets.  Instead  of  creating  mental  pictures  by  means  of 
imagery,  as  Western  poets  do,  the  Orientals  rely  on 
symbolism  with  its  purely  conventional  association  of 
ideas.  Canticles y  an  Oriental  poem,  is  full  of  comparisons 
that  seem  to  us  odd — cheeks  being  likened  to  beds  of 
spices,  eyes  to  "pools  in  Heshbon  by  the  Gate  of  Bath- 
rabbim" ;  the  body  to  ivory  work  overlaid  with  sapphires. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  picture;  the  poet 
merely  calls  to  mind  supreme  types  of  excellence.  Some- 
times he  piles  these  in  groups: 

How  much  better  is  thy  love  than  wine, 

And  the  smell  of  thine  ointments  than  all  manner  of  spices!    .  .  . 

And  the  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  this  typically  Oriental  poem  we 
come  upon  thirty-eight  words  which  might  have  been 
written  anywhere  in  the  West,  so  far  as  imagery  is  con- 
cerned: 

For  lo,  the  winter  is  past; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 
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Flowers  appear  on  the  earth ; 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 

This  has  been  called  "the  most  magnificent  Spring 
Song  in  the  world." 

The  Feast  of  the  Passover  was  held  in  the  spring j 
perhaps  this  poem  had  something  to  do  with  the  custom 
of  having  the  Song  of  Solomon  read  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  It  was  a  distinguished  Jew  of  the  second  cen- 
tury A.  D.,  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  suggested  that  it  be  inter- 
preted as  an  allegory,  the  Bridegroom  signifying  God, 
the  Bride,  the  Hebrew  nation.  Later,  the  Christians 
thought  the  Bridegroom  meant  Christ  and  the  Church 
his  bride.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  to  starved  emotional 
natures  these  poems,  so  interpreted,  may  have  offered 
a  welcome  and  blessed  outlet. 

Proverbs  and  EcclesiasteSy  although  full  of  couplets 
and  quatrains  and  short  poems,  belong  rather  to  the  do- 
main of  philosophy  than  of  poetry  j  so  it  seems  best  to 
consider  them  with  other  books  to  which  they  are  akin 
in  age  and  spirit.  Broadly  speaking,  they  date  from  a 
time  when  the  passionate  religious  loyalty  of  ancient  Jew- 
ish writers  had  given  place  to  mystified,  rather  hopeless 
resignation,  or  even  to  cool  skepticism.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  upon  scholars  of 
the  Jewish  race  who  had  either  traveled  abroad  or  en- 
countered it  on  their  own  territory  j  partly  to  the  con- 
tinuous political  buffeting  that  the  little  territory  had 
undergone,  which  was  enough  to  cause  even  the  most  de- 
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vout  to  question  the  assumption  that  their  nation  was 
under  the  especial  protection  of  God.  In  place  of  the 
glowing  fervor  of  the  Psalms  we  now  find  a  cold  per- 
fection of  form  that  suggests  polished  marble.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  new  manner  is  this  sonnet  from 
the  Apocryphal  book  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon: 

Gro  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ; 
Consider  her  ways  and  be  wise ; 

Which  having  no  chief. 

Overseer, 

Or  ruler 
Provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer. 
And  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest. 

How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  Sluggard? 
When  wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep? 

"Yet  a  little  sleep. 

A  little  slumber, 

A  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep" 
So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  a  robber. 
And  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 

When  we  follow  poetry  into  the  New  Testament  we 
find  that  something  has  happened  j  there  is  a  return  to 
the  warmth  and  fervor  of  old  days,  but  this  has  been 
softened  and  made  more  generous.  It  is  full  of  allusions 
to  and  quotations  from  the  grand  old  Hebrew  classics. 
The  vocabulary  is  different,  as  befits  a  new  era,  but  the 
devotion  is  the  same.  Sentences  brimming  with  belief  in 
God,  and  in  God's  interest  in  the  affairs  of  men,  follow 
in  rapid  succession.  Old  Zachariah's  burst  of  thankful 
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prophecy  after  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  Mary's 
immortal,  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,"  voice  the 
old  national  religious  spirit,  purified  and  made  new. 

As  milestones  to  measure  the  distance  traversed,  we 
might  set  side  by  side  savage  Lamech's  chant  of  venge- 
ance, and  the  sermon  preached  by  Jesus,  which  was  also 
a  poem: 

Consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow. 

They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin; 
Yet  I  say  unto  you 
That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 

Was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

But  if  God  doth  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field 

Which  today  is,  and  tomorrow 
Is  cast  into  the  oven, 
Shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you, 

O  ye  of  little  faith? 


IX 

REWRITING  HISTORY 

'Tis  his  at  last  who  says  it  best. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Two  primitive  histories  of  the  Jewish  people  had  been 
blended  while  the  art  of  writing  was  still  young  among 
the  Hebrews.  How  many  times  the  story  was  retold 
there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  Scholars  are  able  to  point 
out  at  least  four  different  sources  intertwined  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Bible  as  they  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  very  important  rewriting  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  great-grandson  of  King  Hezekiah,  who  sold 
the  brazen  oxen  and  caused  water  to  be  brought  from 
outside  Jerusalem  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Hezekiah's 
son  and  grandson  had  little  if  any  respect  for  the  religion 
of  their  forbears,  and  by  the  time  his  great-grandson 
Josiah  came  to  the  throne,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  evil  practices  had  gained  a  foothold,  even 
in  the  Temple.  While  some  of  the  priests  strove  to  in- 
crease interest  in  the  old  religion  by  making  the  Temple 
services  more  colorful  and  elaborate,  another  faction 
desired  to  lead  worshipers  back  to  simpler  ways  and 
wrote  the  book  we  know  as  Deuteronomy.  While  this  by 
no  means  ignored  the  Temple  ritual,  it  reflected  the 
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newer  freer  spirit  voiced  by  Amos  and  Hosea.  Following 
a  literary  custom  of  the  time,  they  wrote. parts  of  it  in 
words  purporting  to  come  from  Moses  himself,  which 
explains  the  incongruity  of  finding  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Pvloses  in  a  book  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses'S  own  hand. 

When  finished,  this  new  version  of  ancient  laws  was 
placed  for  safe-keeping  in  one  of  the  small  cells  of  the 
Temple,  to  wait  until  it  could  be  brought  forth  at  an 
auspicious  moment.  Such  a  moment  arrived  in  the  year 
621  B.  c.  when  the  Temple  was  undergoing  repairs.  In 
the  course  of  the  work  the  roll  on  which  Deuteronomy 
was  inscribed  was  conveniently  "discovered."  The  High 
Priest  himself  carried  it  to  Shaphan,  the  scribe  in  charge 
of  the  repairs.  Shaphan  reported  the  discovery  to  the 
king,  and  Josiah,  naturally  curious,  commanded  that  it 
be  read  aloud  to  him. 

He  was  of  very  different  temperament  from  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  still  young,  though  he  had  already 
reigned  eighteen  years,  ha\"ing  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  tender  age  of  eight,  when  his  father  was  assassinated. 
As  the  reading  proceeded  he  became  greatly  impressed, 
both  by  the  justice  of  the  laws  and  the  severe  penalties 
pronounced  against  all  who  disobeyed  them.  Summon- 
ing the  elders  and  leaders  of  the  people  to  meet  him  in 
the  great  courtyard  of  the  Temple,  he  had  the  scroll 
read  to  them,  and  called  upon  them  one  and  all  to  swear 
to  live  thereafter  according  to  its  decrees. 

Kindled  by  the  thought  that  with  this  book  to  guide 
them  they  might  indeed  become  a  holy  nation,  they  took 
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the  oath  with  enthusiasm,  vowing  to  change  their  whole 
way  of  life.  As  a  first  step  it  was  agreed  that  everything 
even  remotely  suggesting  the  worship  of  idols  should 
be  abolished.  All  offering  of  sacrifices  at  local  shrines  was 
forbidden,  it  being  decreed  that  this  act  of  worship 
should  only  be  performed  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
This  pleased  both  factions  among  the  priests,  those  who 
favored  an  elaborate  ritual  feeling  that  they  had  scored 
a  victory  in  having  worship  centralized  at  Jerusalem, 
while  those  who  favored  simplicity  rejoiced  that  their 
new  version  of  the  Law  had  been  officially  recognized. 

As  so  often  happens  when  drastic  reforms  are  at- 
tempted, the  results  fell  far  short  of  their  goal.  Blight 
descended  on  the  movement  indeed  even  before  King 
Josiah  who  sponsored  it  perished  in  battle  j  and  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  who  had  given  it  hearty  commenda- 
tion in  the  beginning,  being  bitterly  disappointed  that  it 
accomplished  so  little,  virtually  withdrew  his  support. 
Nevertheless,  the  writing  and  adoption  of  Deuteronomy 
marks  an  important  step  forward  in  the  religious  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  of  Christianity.  Up  to  that 
time  the  "Law"  had  been  little  else  than  a  mass  of  in- 
volved and  often  contradictory  tradition,  based  on  the 
assertion  that  Moses  the  Law-giver  proclaimed  this  or 
that,  and  in  his  character  of  judge  rendered  such  and 
such  decisions.  Life  had  been  simpler  in  his  day,  and 
throughout  intervening  centuries  new  decrees  had  been 
blunderingly  added  as  new  needs  arose. 

Here  at  last  the  confused  and  not  always  harmonious 
ideals  of  the  past  were  gathered  and  made  into  an  orderly 
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pattern}  and  being  in  writing,  were  preserved  in  a  form 
to  which  future  leaders  of  the  people  might  turn  for 
guidance.  It  demanded  absolute  obedience  and  devo- 
tion to  Jehovah,  and  as  proof  of  that  devotion,  justice 
tempered  with  mercy  in  dealings  between  man  and 
man.  Kindness  was  enjoined  toward  strangers,  liberality 
toward  debtors,  charity  toward  the  poor.  Though  a  man 
pawned  his  cloak,  it  must  be  returned  to  him  at  night, 
since  he  would  have  need  of  it  in  the  chill  of  a  desert 
night.  Slavery  was  assumed  to  be  lawful — that  was  an 
idea  common  at  the  time  throughout  the  civilized  world 
— but  Deuteronomy  provided  that  after  six  years  of 
faithful  service  a  slave  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose  between  freedom  and  continued  bondage. 

"It  was,"  says  Trattner,  "the  first  instance  in  Hebrew 
history  of  a  book  which  was  regarded  as  'sacred' j  that  is, 
professing  to  have  divine  authority."  In  this  sense  Deu- 
teronomy may  be  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of  our 
Bible  since,  once  started,  the  idea  of  sacred  writings  grew 
and  a  large  number  of  writings  believed  to  possess  this 
quality  developed. 

Exiled  to  Babylon,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  car- 
ried this  precious  version  of  the  Law  with  themj  and 
during  his  long  ministry  among  them  Ezekiel  meditated 
and  evolved  a  theory  of  personal  and  collective  holiness 
which  began  with  the  laws  laid  down  in  Deuteronomy 
but  ended  in  something  quite  different — nothing  less 
than  a  new  form  of  government,  founded  on  religion, 
which  should  rise  on  the  dismal  ruins  of  government  by 
kings  and  princes  and  spread  to  take  in  the  whole  world. 
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For  individuals,  he  stressed  personal  responsibility  and 
sincere  inward  piety  j  for  the  group,  a  State  which 
"must  not  simply  take  account  of  religion — it  must  be 
religious!  .  .  .  Plainly  put,  EzekiePs  theory  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  overtopping  sentence :  Yahweh  is  holy 
and  Yahweh  is  above  all:  therefore  Yahweh's  repre- 
sentatives, the  Jerusalem  priests,  must  be  above  all,  and 
rule  all."  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  center  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  God's  Temple  the  center  of  Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel  was  a  great  prophet,  but  first  and  foremost  he 
was  a  priest. 

He  and  his  co-workers  not  only  drew  up  the  plan  of 
this  ideal  State  which  Bible  students  call  the  Priestly 
Codej  they  rewrote  the  entire  history  of  their  people  to 
prove  that  the  changes  they  proposed  were  not  revolu- 
tionary, but  were  merely  a  return  to  what  God  had  in- 
tended from  the  beginning.  This  was  not  difficult:  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  shift  emphasis  here  and  there.  For 
example,  in  order  to  stress  the  sacredness  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  enforce  the  rule  that  no  work  should  be  done 
on  that  day,  the  whole  story  of  creation  was  made  to 
center,  not  around  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  as  in  earlier 
versions  but  upon  the  assertion  that  God  finished  his  la- 
bors in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh. 

One  after  another  familiar  incidents  were  passed  in 
review  and  treated  in  similar  fashion — without  the  least 
intention  of  falsifying  records.  These  men  were  giving 
their  own  honest  interpretation  of  history  j  fitting  com- 
monly accepted  statements  and  their  own  inferences  into 
a  theory  to  which  they  ardently  subscribed — exactly  as 
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historical  writers  have  been  doing  ever  since.  The  same 
process  can  be  traced  in  our  own  short  national  annals. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  such  thing  as  impartial  history.  Ideals 
change,  and  what  is  applauded  as  patriotism  at  one  time 
may  be  regarded  as  insufferable  jingoism  at  another. 

We  are  told  that  these  busy  writers  are  responsible  for 
eighty-five  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us;  eleven  now  printed  in  Genesis y  nineteen  in 
Exodus,  all  of  Leviticus,  twenty-five  in  Numbers,  and 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  They  changed  the  Temple 
laws  as  given  in  Deuteronomy  where  they  thought  these 
could  be  bettered,  the  effect  of  such  changes  being  to  give 
the  priests  more  power.  They  told  the  story  with  addi- 
tions of  long  genealogical  tables  stating  who  was  the  son 
of  who,  how  many  children  each  had,  and  how  many 
years  each  man  lived,  with  other  details  equally  weari- 
some, which  weighed  down  the  poetry  of  the  earlier  ver- 
sions, making  the  whole  dull,  dry  and  "ofiicial."  A  bril- 
liant Jewish  scholar  of  our  own  century  has  said  that 
these  priestly  authors  "pinned  down  the  elusive  pages  of 
Jewish  history  with  the  finality  of  a  taxidermist  trans- 
fixing a  butterfly."  But  the  method  was  effective.  So 
many  people  feel  sure  that  they  must  be  receiving  in- 
struction when  they  are  being  bored! 

The  laws  laid  down  by  these  priestly  writers  cover 
every  imaginable  situation,  and  some  that  to  twentieth- 
century  minds  seem  quite  unimaginable.  In  the  realm  of 
manners  they  tell  us  how  to  address  the  aged  with  re- 
spect; in  medicine,  what  to  do  for  leprosy.  In  the  part 
devoted  to  ceremonial  religion  may  be  found  something 
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that  a  literal-minded  writer  calls  "a  recipe  for  furniture 
polish  supposed  to  have  been  given  Moses  by  God."  It 
prescribes  the  exact  proportions  of  myrrh,  olive  oil,  cin- 
namon, cassia  and  sweet  calamus  to  be  used  in  anointing 
the  wood  out  of  which  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
made. 

A  whole  chapter  of  Leviticus  is  given  to  "the  law  of 
the  beasts  and  of  the  fowl,  and  of  every  living  creature 
that  moveth  in  the  waters  ...  to  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  unclean  and  the  clean,  and  between  the  beast 
that  may  be  eaten  and  the  beast  that  may  not  be  eaten." 
Reading  it  leaves  the  mind  seething  with  images  of 
creatures  "that  part  the  hoof  and  chew  not  the  cud,"  or 
combine  in  some  other  forbidden  way  the  shape  of  the 
foot  with  the  mechanism  of  the  stomach.  We  are  told 
about  proscribed  "fowls  that  creep,  going  on  all  fours"  j 
while  "flying  creeping  things"  are  pronounced  edible 
provided  "they  have  legs  above  their  feet  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth."  An  entire  section  is  devoted  to  fishes 
that  move  through  the  waters  with  or  without  fins  or 
scales,  surrounded  by  a  barrage  of  "shalls"  and  "shall 
nots"  which  leaves  the  reader  quite  dizzy.  The  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  creatures  so  carefully  described 
and  mentioned  by  name  could  scarcely  have  been  found 
in  the  desert  regions  through  which  Moses  led  his  fol- 
lowers, seems  to  modern  scholarship  one  more  reason  for 
believing  that  simple  rules,  laid  down  originally  to  guide 
the  fleeing  Children  of  Israel,  must  have  been  elaborated 
and  added  to  as  the  centuries  rolled  by. 

But  it  is  small  wonder  that  such  a  stupendous  piece  of 
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work,  undertaken  to  enforce  the  idea  of  one  God,  one 
altar  and  one  united  people,  should  have  achieved  high 
rank  in  Hebrew  sacred  literature.  Though  experiment 
proved  its  scheme  of  government  impractical,  and  its 
long  genealogical  tables  neutralized  much  poetry,  texts 
and  sentiments  are  to  be  found  in  it  that  civilization  could 
ill  spare.  It  is  here  that  Americans  find  the  sentence  in- 
scribed on  the  old  bell  which  rang  out  news  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  And  in  LevkicuSy  full  of  so  many  rules  that 
seem  to  us  unnecessary,  we  read  the  words  upon  which 
Jesus  based  all  his  teaching:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself." 

Not  long  after  this  grand  rewriting  of  history  in  the 
interests  of  ritualism,  another  group  of  priestly  scribes 
who  loved  the  older  writings,  made  still  another  revision. 
This  they  did  in  the  characteristic  Hebrew  manner  which 
resembles  a  mosaic.  If  they  liked  the  old  form  better, 
they  took  out  a  bit  of  the  new  and  replaced  the  earlier 
version  J  or  else  they  set  the  two  side  by  side,  giving  the 
reader  opportunity  to  see  both  and  make  his  choice. 
Hence  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  we  are  con- 
fronted by  two  separate  and  occasionally  conflicting  ac- 
counts of  creation.  It  is  the  final  composite  history,  a 
growth  of  centuries,  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Old 
Testament.  When  finished,  this  was  divided  into  the 
five  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  Genesis y  Exodus y  Leviticus y 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy y  a  division  due  in  part  at 
least  to  convenience  in  handling,  since  the  parchment 
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strips  on  which  the  rolls  were  written  had  to  be  limited 
in  size. 

Internal  evidence  indicates  that  this  work  was  finished 
shortly  after  the  coming  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  Jeru- 
salem. An  unverified  tradition  names  Ezra  as  the  one 
responsible  for  declaring  finished  and  thenceforward  un- 
alterable these  five  "Books  of  the  Law."  He  must  have 
been  a  busy  man,  if,  in  addition  to  pulling  Jerusalem  out 
of  prolonged  depression  and  putting  in  practice  an  en- 
tirely new  experiment  in  government,  he  even  super- 
vised all  the  literary  work  credited  to  him.  In  addition 
to  the  monumental  work  on  early  history  he  is  said  to 
have  written  four  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  First  and  Second  Chronicles. 

It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  trace 
such  changes  in  detail  throughout  the  crowded  pages  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Occasionally  they  wrought  strange 
transformations,  especially  in  biography,  where,  with 
passing  years,  a  man  might  assume  new  characteristics, 
or  an  entirely  new  interpretation  might  be  put  upon  his 
acts.  To  realize  such  possibilities  we  have  only  to  recall 
our  own  history,  and  remember  that  there  was  a  time 
during  Washington's  presidency  when  he  heard  the 
Rogue's  March  played  under  his  windows  and  was  ac- 
cused of  practically  every  kind  of  crime  short  of  murder. 
Also,  how  incidents  and  partly  understood  facts,  and 
even  stories  told  in  jest,  may  gather  and  cling  about  an 
individual  until,  before  the  breath  has  left  his  body,  he 
has  become  a  legendary  hero  or  a  deep-dyed  villain — 
in  either  case,  a  personality  far  different  from  the  man 
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his  neighbors  knew.  Another  thing  which  makes  the  work 
of  these  priestly  writers  at  once  interesting  and  difficult 
to  understand,  is  that  they  had  no  hesitation  in  putting 
the  customs  of  their  own  time  and  the  ritualism  devised 
in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  or  Ezra,  back  into  the  days  and 
speech  of  Moses. 

As  an  example  of  what  much  rewriting  of  history  may 
do  there  is  no  better  illustration  than  the  story  of  Sam- 
son— "the  champion  athlete  of  the  Bible,"  Dr.  Phelps 
calls  him — a  man  of  phenomenal  bodily  strength  and 
equally  great  lack  of  wisdom.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he 
was  born  of  parents  well  along  in  years,  who  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  having  children.  This  was  a  serious  handi- 
cap at  the  beginning,  which  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  angel,  sent  to  announce  his  coming,  predicted 
great  things  of  him.  His  mother,  having  the  stronger  in- 
tellect, bore  the  good  news  better  than  Manoah,  her  hus- 
band, who  went  to  pieces  nervously  on  learning  the 
supernatural  nature  of  their  visitor.  That  seemed  to  her 
uncalled  for.  "If  the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us  he 
would  not  have  received  a  burnt  ofiFering  ...  at  our 
hands,  neither  would  he  have  shewed  us  all  these 
things,"  she  reminded  him.  She  listened  attentively  to 
all  the  angel  had  to  say,  and  followed  faithfully  the 
diet  he  prescribed.  But  even  with  such  a  practical  mother 
it  is  too  much  to  imagine  that  Samson's  upbringing  was 
strict  or  calculated  to  curb  his  abounding  self-esteem. 

That  he  was  strong-willed  and  impetuous  is  written 
throughout  the  story,  and  nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in 
the  account  of  his  wedding  with  its  disastrous  sequel.  He 
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had  fallen  in  love  violently  and  whole-heartedly,  as  he 
did  everything  else  j  and  we  know  that  he  was  capable  of 
enduring  affection,  for  he  continued  to  love  his  little 
bride,  even  after  she  betrayed  him.  Although  he  in- 
herited his  best  traits  from  his  mother,  he  was  fated  to 
have  bad  luck  with  women. 

Wise  people  explain  the  rather  sordid  story  of  his  life 
by  calling  it  a  much  decorated  sun-myth  j  and  trace  its 
development  from  earliest  times  by  reminding  us  that  a 
shrine  to  the  Sun-god  stood  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
reputed  home,  and  that  his  name  is  derived  from  She- 
meshy  the  Hebrew  word  for  sun.  Also  that  Samson's 
long  hair,  wherein  lay  the  secret  of  his  strength,  is  a 
familiar  feature  in  tales  of  solar  heroes,  being  a  symbol 
of  the  sun's  rays.  Finally  they  assert  that  the  incident  of 
carrying  away  the  gates  of  Gaza  by  main  strength,  links 
his  story  with  a  certain  ancient  myth  which  represents 
the  sun  passing  through  a  double-gated  door  on  the  east- 
ern horizon.  Other  archaeologists  point  out  parallels  be- 
tween the  Samson  tales  and  stories  of  the  Greek  Her- 
cules, whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  a  Sun-god  borrowed 
from  the  legends  of  Tyre  and  Phoenicia. 

Those  who  have  given  the  matter  serious  study  ex- 
plain it  in  this  way.  Granting  that  Samson's  story  con- 
tains many  embellishments  drawn  from  solar  mythology, 
they  believe  that  he  was  probably  a  flesh-and-blood  man 
of  uncommon  physical  strength,  whose  exploits  were 
recounted  until  they  became  legendary  5  and  they  re- 
gard the  statement  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Judges 
that  he  was  dedicated  before  birth  to  the  life  of  a  Naza- 
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rite,  and  "judged  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines 
twenty-nine  years,"  as  an  editorial  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  priestly  rewriters  of  history  to  make  this  bois- 
terous athlete  of  early  folklore  fit  for  more  sober  and 
respectable  company.  The  Nazarites  wore  their  hair  un- 
shorn, which  provided  a  clever  and  easy  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  sun-myth  tresses:  but  to  make  Samson  a 
Judge  of  Israel  for  twenty-nine  years,  seems  equally 
hard  on  him  and  on  the  people  over  whom  he  presided, 
for  a  man  of  less  judicial  temperament  never  lived,  in 
history  or  legend. 

Sun-myth  or  biography,  there  are  at  least  five  good 
reasons  why  the  story  of  Samson  has  not  died: 

First:  It  is  "a  rattling  good  tale,"  combining  elements 
dear  to  story-loving  people  the  world  over — a  passion- 
ate nature,  great  physical  prowess,  betrayal,  revenge  and 
tragedy. 

Second :  For  those  who  refuse  to  take  it  seriously,  it  is 
capable  of  several  satisfactory  allegorical  interpretations. 

Third:  However  interpreted,  it  contains  enough  ab- 
sorbing drama  to  float  it,  independently  of  its  moral. 

Fourth :  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  lightly  it 
is  taken,  the  moral  is  obvious  enough  to  sink  in. 

Fifth:  Last  of  all,  we  have  the  fourfold  nature  of 
Samson's  tragedy.  His  betrayal  by  the  two  people  dear- 
est to  him  J  the  tragedy  of  his  frustrated  powers;  the 
pathetic  spectacle  of  a  strong  man  helpless  and  baited  by 
his  enemies;  and  the  physical  tragedy  of  his  death. 

When  the  tale  is  all  told  the  persistent  question  re- 
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mains:  Was  his  final  revenge  justified,  though  he  was 
willing  to  pay  for  it  with  his  life?  Perhaps  this  story  of 
robust  egotism,  pounding  through  life  to  an  unhappy 
close,  is  more  "moral"  than  some  less  lurid  Bible  tales. 


X 

FICTION  WITH  A  PURPOSE 

Ideas  are  poor  ghosts  until  they  become  incarnate. 

George  Eliot. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  five  "Books  of  the 
Law"  had  been  declared  particularly  holy  and  authori- 
tative, the  teachings  of  the  Prophets  were  added  to  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Jews.  These  men,  the  Radicals 
of  their  times,  sometimes  suffered  hard  treatment  while 
alive,  but  more  and  more  heed  was  paid  to  their  burning 
words,  and  once  adopted  as  part  of  the  sacred  writings, 
they  came  to  be  regarded  as  only  less  sacred  than  the 
"Books  of  the  Law." 

After  another  century,  which  brings  us  down  to  ap- 
proximately the  year  150  b.  c,  a  third  group  of  books 
was  added,  completing  what  we  call  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. While  no  such  claim  of  sanctity  was  made  for  them 
as  surrounded  the  Books  of  the  Law  or  even  of  the 
Prophets,  this  group  was  given  a  place  under  the  general 
title  of  Inspired  Writings  because  each,  individually, 
carried  its  own  bit  of  truth,  or  was  beautiful  enough  in 
style,  or  sufficiently  arresting  in  thought,  to  merit  the 
honor. 

A  most  miscellaneous  collection,  it  contains  poetry, 
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fiction,  history,  drama,  philosophy  j  in  fact,  every  kind 
of  literature  beloved  of  the  Hebrews,  from  age-old  rid- 
dles that  had  been  asked  and  answered  around  the  camp- 
fires  of  their  nomadic  ancestors,  to  the  latest  form  of  all, 
"Wisdom  Literature,"  just  then  coming  into  fashion. 

The  most  important  was  the  Book  of  Psalms  which 
was  only  formally  adopted  into  Hebrew  sacred  litera- 
ture at  that  late  day,  though  its  hymns  had  been  loved 
and  sung  in  Temple  and  in  homes  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Five  widely  divergent  books,  Ruth^  LamentationSy  the 
Song  of  Solomofiy  Ecclesiastes  and  Esther ^  were  known 
as  the  Five  Rolls ^  it  being  the  custom  to  have  them  read 
during  the  five  sacred  seasons.  Almost  all  were  ascribed 
to  Jewish  worthies  long  since  dead,  or  were  given  dates 
that  seemed  to  set  them  far  back  in  history,  though  a 
large  part  had  been  written  during  or  even  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity  and  might  well  be  classed  as  mis- 
sionary documents  cleverly  disguised.  Such  disguise  was 
necessary,  or  at  least  deemed  advisable,  because  although 
the  Hebrews  were  back  in  their  old  homes,  they  were 
there  on  sufferance,  subject  to  espionage  by  officials  of  an 
alien  race.  So  in  this  last  section  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
find  in  addition  to  works  attributed  to  long-dead  authors, 
fiction  written  with  a  purpose,  like  the  idyl  of  Ruthj 
Esther,  which  is  a  political  novel  j  the  parable  called 
Jonah  and  the  fantastic  inspiring  tale  whose  hero  is 
Daniel. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Ruth  being  Friendship,  it 
seems  fair  to  infer  that  her  story  was  written  to  remind 
the  Jews  of  a  fact  they  were  apt  to  forget — that  after  all 
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their  nation  owed  a  debt  to  foreigners.  It  is  a  "great  little 
book"  of  less  than  a  hundred  verses  all  told.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  attitude  toward  the  Bible  was  so  mod- 
ern that  his  conventional  neighbors  thought  him  an  in- 
fidel, loved  it.  At  the  time  he  was  ambassador  in  Paris 
the  Bible  was  out  of  fashion  among  cultured  French- 
men, though  other  Oriental  literature  was  much  in  vogue. 
The  story  goes  that  he  took  a  talented  French  actress 
into  his  confidence  and  persuaded  her  to  commit  the  en- 
tire book  to  memory,  then  invited  a  literary  club  of 
which  he  was  a  member  to  his  house  in  Passy,  promising 
them  the  treat  of  listening  to  a  tale  of  the  Orient  with 
which  they  were  probably  unfamiliar.  Having  heard  the 
story  of  love  and  devotion  recited  in  the  actress'  sym- 
pathetic golden  voice,  they  crowded  around  their  host 
marveling  at  its  beauty,  demanding  the  name  of  its 
author  and  asking  why  they  had  never  heard  it  before. 
Franklin  smiled  his  benignant,  disarming  smile  and  an- 
swered that  the  author  was  unknown,  but  that  their  ig- 
norance was  their  own  fault,  since  the  story  was  in  the 
Bible  which  they  professed  to  despise.  Students  of  an- 
cient customs  value  it  for  all  it  reveals  or  implies  about 
laws  of  inheritance  among  primitive  Jewish  tribes,  as 
well  as  for  its  charm  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  that  kin- 
ship of  spirit  is  more  potent  than  geographic  boundaries 
or  man-made  law. 

Like  the  Book  of  Ruth^  Jonah  voices  a  protest  against 
exclusiveness  in  the  Jewish  religion.  Although  taken  as 
a  statement  of  cold  fact,  the  story  of  his  adventures  is 
absurd,  as  a  parable  its  meaning  is  not  hard  to  follow. 
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It  belongs  to  a  class  of  Hebrew  literature  known  as 
Midrash — a  parable  or  story  worked  out  in  answer  to 
some  problem  suggested  by  Scripture.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  sermon  suggested  by  a  text  and  developed  in 
free  form  as  a  moral  tale,  unhampered  by  probability. 
Chronologically  Jonah  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  Old 
Testament  books  with  the  single  exception  of  Daniel. 
It  is  the  only  Midrash  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the 
Apocrypha  contains  two  more — the  stories  of  Tobit  and 
of  Susanna. 

Briefly  the  story  is  that  Jonah  was  commanded  by  God 
to  go  to  the  wicked  city  of  Nineveh  and  warn  its  in- 
habitants of  their  sin  and  peril.  Being  an  ecclesiastical 
bigot  (the  phrase  is  Dr.  Cadman's),  Jonah  was  afraid 
they  might  repent  and  be  pardoned.  He  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  admitting  such  sinners  to  the  company  of  the 
elect,  so  instead  of  obeying,  he  fled  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection and  took  ship  for  Tarshish,  to  which  distant  point 
he  seems  to  have  thought  the  Lord's  power  did  not 
reach.  It  was  as  if  a  man  in  Chicago,  commissioned  to  do 
a  certain  thing  in  New  York,  hastened  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  booked  passage  for  Honolulu.  A  great  storm 
arose  "so  that  the  ship  was  like  to  be  broken."  The 
terrified  sailors  prayed,  each  man  to  his  heathen  god, 
then  threw  overboard  the  ship's  load  to  lighten  it.  These 
measures  proving  of  no  avail,  they  cast  lots  to  see 
who,  among  crew  or  passengers,  was  responsible  for  the 
tempest.  The  lot  fell  upon  Jonah  and  he  was  man  enough 
to  admit  that  he  might  be  the  cause  of  their  bad  luck. 
He  even  suggested  that  they  throw  him  overboard.  Per- 
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haps  by  that  time  he  was  seasick  enough  to  desire  such 
an  end,  or  perhaps  the  suggestion  was  mere  bluff  j  having 
paid  good  money  for  his  passage,  he  may  have  believed 
the  master  of  the  ship  would  not  dare  treat  him  in  this 
way.  But  his  suggestion  was  promptly  carried  out  and  he 
found  himself  struggling  in  a  chaos  of  waters.  Next,  a 
huge  fish  swallowed  him  and  for  three  days  he  was  kept 
prisoner  in  the  creature's  belly.  Then,  thoroughly  re- 
pentant, he  was  cast  forth  upon  a  sandy  shore  and, 
making  his  way  to  Nineveh,  delivered  God's  message 
prophesying  the  destruction  of  the  city  within  forty 
days,  unless  the  inhabitants  underwent  a  change  of  heart. 
But  when  they  showed  signs  of  repentance  he  had  an- 
other attack  of  religious  bigotry  and,  being  entirely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  Lord's  forbearance,  sat  down  to 
watch  and  to  sulk  outside  the  city  walls.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  a  quick-growing  plant  with  large  leaves  sprang 
up  to  shield  him  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun — a  most 
grateful  protection,  for  the  sun  was  exceedingly  hot. 
Some  say  this  was  a  gourd  j  others  contend  that  it  must 
have  been  a  castor  bean.  At  any  rate  Jonah  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  its  shade.  But  just  when  he  had  come  to  rely 
on  its  protection  from  the  heat,  a  worm  "smote  the 
gourd  that  it  withered"  and  he  found  himself  worse  off 
than  before.  Indeed,  he  fainted  from  the  effects  of  the 
sun  and  of  "a  vehement  east  wind"  that  the  Lord  caused 
to  blow.  On  recovering  consciousness  he  wished  that  he 
might  die. 

Legend  says  that  once  a  year  a  gourd  springs  up  to 
shade  his  tomb  with  its  protecting  leaves  for  a  single 
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day,  then  withers  in  the  night.  Jonah  was  long  named 
among  the  lesser  prophets  and  thought  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II  who  reigned  from  782-740 
B.  c.  But  the  chances  are  that  his  life  and  his  tomb  are  as 
imaginary  as  the  ever-recurring  growth  of  the  gourd. 
The  last  three  verses  of  his  story  contain  the  same  moral 
that  Hosea  preached,  though  in  less  personal  form: 

And  God  said  to  Jonah  "Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  for  the 
gourd?"  And  he  said,  "I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death." 

Then  said  the  Lord,  "Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd,  for 
the  which  thou  hast  not  labored,  neither  madest  it  to  grow.   .   .   . 

And  should  not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are 
more  than  six  score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  be- 
tween their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand;  and  also  much 
cattle?" 

Esther  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  Midrash  and  also 
shows  kinship  with  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Both  were  writ- 
ten to  glorify  the  Hebrew  nation,  one  telling  how  a  great 
man,  and  the  other  a  great  woman  upheld  the  honor  and 
splendor  of  Israel  in  a  strange  land.  Here  the  kinship 
ceases,  for  Daniel  is  a  book  glowing  with  religious  fervor, 
while  Esther  does  not  once  mention  the  name  of  God, 
and  is  occupied  exclusively  with  mundane  things.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  exciting  historical  novel,  full  of  plots  and 
counter-plots,  ending  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
beautiful  intelligent  Jewess  who  became  the  wife  of  a 
Persian  monarch.  No  Persian  king  known  to  history  ever 
bore  the  name  Ahasuerus  and,  though  admitting  the 
Oriental  color  to  be  unsurpassed,  Bible  critics  were  long 
inclined  to  regard  the  Book  of  Esther  as  a  fairy  story  laid 
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entirely  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination.  Research,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  this  is  another  case  of  mistaken 
identity,  due  to  the  bad  work  Jews  made  of  pronouncing 
foreign  names,  and  that  "Ahasuerus"  represents  their 
bungling  attempt  to  say  "Xerxes." 

How  strictly  the  story  adheres  to  fact  is  not  for  one 
abysmally  ignorant  of  Persian  history  even  to  guess. 
The  unknown  author  may  have  used  his  novelist's  privi- 
lege in  stating,  possibly  even  in  bending  facts  to  fit  his 
design.  But  this  may  be  said  with  certainty:  about  fifty 
years  ago  a  French  archaeologist  named  Dieulaf  oy,  work- 
ing with  difficulty  because  of  enmity  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  uncovered  in  "Shushan  the  Palace"  the  very 
banqueting  hall  in  which  the  opening  scene  of  Esther 
takes  place  J  a  square  hall  with  walls  only  on  three  sides, 
open  on  the  fourth.  Although  the  cedar  beams  that  sup- 
ported its  flat  roof  had  fallen  in,  the  walls  of  polished 
limestone  and  red  stucco  were  so  nearly  intact  that  im- 
agination easily  restored  it  to  its  appearance  on  the  festal 
night  when  the  king,  flushed  with  wine  and  boastfully 
arrogant,  sent  his  seven  chamberlains  to  Vashti  the  queen 
with  orders  to  don  her  royal  jewels  and  show  herself  to 
his  guests,  "for  she  was  fair  to  look  upon." 

The  floor  glowed  in  patterns  of  varicolored  tiles.  The 
ceiling's  cedar  beams  rested  on  thirty-six  slender  col- 
umns whose  capitals  represented  kneeling  bulls  facing 
outward.  Between  the  pillars  were  stretched  "white  and 
green  and  blue  hangings  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen 
and  purple  to  silver  rings."  At  the  back  of  the  hall  was  a 
golden  throne  under  a  crimson  canopy,  and  before  it 
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were  spread  carpets  of  such  delicacy  that  only  a  king 
might  venture  to  walk  upon  them.  The  regalia  of  the 
monarch  and  the  costumes  of  his  officers  and  foreign 
guests  added  to  the  medley  of  color  j  and,  holding  gob- 
lets cunningly  wrought  of  gold  ("the  vessels  being  di- 
verse one  from  another"),  they  drank  "royal  wine  in 
abundance  according  to  the  state  of  the  king." 

Dr.  Phelps  thinks  that  Vashti  was  quite  right  in  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  tipsy  command,  since  to  transgress 
Oriental  customs  in  this  manner  and  show  herself  a  spec- 
tacle before  strange  men  would  have  given  cause  for 
royal  censure  and  perhaps  worse,  when  the  king  was  him- 
self again.  But  Vashti's  refusal  furnished  the  motive  for 
supplanting  her  and  therefore  the  opening  to  Esther's 
entire  story.  The  scene  following  Vashti's  refusal,  when 
Ahasuerus  storms  and  his  sycophants  hasten  to  agree  that 
society  will  indeed  be  in  a  bad  way  if  ever  women  get 
the  notion  that  they  can  flout  the  commands  of  their 
lords  and  masters,  has  its  humor — when  read  by  electric 
light.  From  its  colorful  opening  the  story  moves  on  un- 
til Haman,  Chancellor  to  Ahasuerus  and  enemy  of  the 
Jews,  is  left  dangling  from  the  gallows  he  prepared  for 
Mordecai,  Queen  Esther's  foster  father. 

Daniel  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  Major 
Prophets,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  and  had 
courage  to  defy  heathen  kings,  when  truth  and  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  people  demanded.  Modern  scholar- 
ship, having  subjected  the  book  that  bears  his  name  to 
close  scrutiny,  now  states  it  to  be  of  much  later  date, 
youngest  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  written 
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some  time  between  the  years  175  and  135  b.  c,  and  is 
of  the  opinion  that  while  Daniel  may  have  been  the  son 
of  one  of  the  men  who  signed  the  covenant  of  Nehemiah 
ushering  in  the  Priestly  Code,  the  chances  are  that  he 
never  lived  at  all. 

Whether  the  book  is  part  biography,  or  all  romance 
compounded  of  old  folk-tales  and  new  political  crises, 
does  not  lessen  the  nobility  of  the  work  itself  j  for  out  of 
a  wealth  of  historical  allusions,  many  of  which  research 
asserts  to  be  incorrect,  and  a  maze  of  apocalyptic  lan- 
guage, ardent  yet  vague,  colorful  and  confusing  as  the 
patterns  in  mediseval  stained  glass,  the  portrait  of  this 
wholesome  upstanding  youth  emerges  clear  and  distinct, 
to  take  his  place  beside  the  Old  Testament  characters  of 
the  first  rank — Adam  and  Noah  and  Abraham,  Job  and 
the  rest,  who  are  so  convincingly  alive  after  more  than 
a  thousand  years. 

Dr.  Peters  explains  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  history 
"though  not  of  the  kind  Woodrow  Wilson  wrote."  It 
was  written  in  two  languages,  the  first  six  chapters  deal- 
ing with  the  life  and  adventures  of  its  hero,  the  con- 
scientious objector,  being  in  Aramaic  which  had  become 
the  language  of  the  people  j  and  the  remainder,  con- 
cerned with  the  visions  that  came  to  Daniel,  in  the  He- 
brew that  priests  and  scholars  were  seeking  to  revive  and 
restore  to  use.  The  words  in  which  Daniel's  strange 
visions  are  recounted  were  chosen  with  care,  this  being 
one  of  the  times  when  it  was  well  to  avoid  suspicion  of 
political  activity.  So  the  author  of  Daniel  placed  the 
scene  back  several  centuries,  making  its  hero  a  prophet 
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and  interpreter  of  dreams  j  and  described  the  great 
powers  that  in  succession  had  ruled  the  ancient  world  as 
so  many  great  beasts  rising  out  of  the  sea,  "diverse  from 
one  another"  in  appearance  but  all  revolting.  The  last 
one,  typifying  the  Assyrian  Empire  of  his  own  day,  was 
"exceeding  dreadful,"  a  monster  with  iron  teeth  and  toe- 
nails of  brass,  "which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  his  feet,"  had  ten  horns  on  his 
head  and  in  addition  to  these,  yet  another  little  horn 
with  "eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man  and  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things  .  .  .  and  the  same  horn  made  war  on  the 
saints."  The  identity  of  the  saints  and  of  the  king,  who 
was  small,  though  his  mouth  spoke  great  things,  might 
safely  be  left  to  the  intelligence  of  Hebrew  readers, 
while  the  descriptions  were  fantastic  enough,  coupled 
with  ancient  dates,  to  mislead  inquisitive  officials. 

Doing  its  work  of  propaganda,  the  book  played  no 
small  part  in  bringing  on  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees 
which  gave  the  Jewish  nation  its  last  few  years  of  po- 
litical freedom.  But  for  us,  as  for  countless  children  of 
men  who  have  lived  since  it  was  written,  its  power  lies 
in  the  earlier  chapters.  These  recount  the  adventures 
from  youth  to  old  age  of  the  Jewish  noble  Daniel  and 
his  three  friends,  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego, 
amid  the  pitfalls  and  palace  intrigues  of  four  successive 
Oriental  reigns,  those  of  the  cruel  and  superstitious  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Belshazzar  who  succeeded  him,  and  Darius 
and  Cyrus  of  Persia. 

Daniel's  Babylonian  name,  by  the  way,  came  near  be- 
ing a  replica  of  that  of  the  second  of  these  monarchs,  for 
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he  was  renamed  Belteshazzar  when,  with  his  three  com- 
panions, likely  Jewish  lads  all  of  them,  "well-favored 
.  .  .  cunning  in  knowledge  and  understanding  science," 
he  was  taken  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace  to  compete  with 
other  well-born  youths  in  an  examination  which  would 
entitle  those  who  passed  it  to  a  three  years'  course  in, 
Chaldean  culture.  The  meaning  of  his  new  name  was 
really  a  prayer — "Protect  his  life" — and  assuredly  he 
needed  it,  for  from  the  first  he  began  to  defy  the  rules 
imposed  on  him. 

'*A  daily  provision  of  the  king's  meat  and  of  the  wine 
he  drank"  had  been  made  for  these  young  men,  "but 
Daniel  proposed  in  his  heart  that  he  would  not  defile 
himself  with  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat,  nor  with  the 
wine  which  he  drank"  j  so  he  asked  that  he  and  his 
three  companions  be  given  a  strictly  vegetarian  diet.  The 
chief  Eunuch  demurred,  fearing  the  king's  wrath  if 
these  boys,  for  whose  welfare  he  was  responsible,  ap- 
peared less  well  nourished  than  the  rest.  But  Daniel  had 
a  persuasive  tongue  and  talked  the  court  official  into  the 
compromise  of  a  ten  days'  trial,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
officer  had  to  admit  that  the  faces  of  these  boys  were 
fairer  and  fatter  than  all  the  rest.  The  three  came 
through  the  preliminary  examinations  with  flying  colors 
and,  when  questioned  by  the  king  himself  in  the  final 
test,  "he  found  them  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magi- 
cians and  all  the  astrologers  that  were  in  the  realm.  And 
Daniel  continued,  even  unto  the  first  year  of  king  Cy- 
rus." 

But  the  post  was  no  sinecure.  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  will 
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be  remembered,  afterward  went  insane  and  "did  eat 
grass  like  an  ox."  (One  wonders  whether  Daniel's  suc- 
cess as  a  vegetarian  had  any  bearing  on  this.)  An  early 
symptom  of  the  king's  malady  was  that  he  became  skit- 
tish about  dreams.  He  was  particularly  uneasy  about  a 
dream  he  could  not  even  remember  on  waking  and  de- 
manded that  the  soothsayers  tell  him  what  it  had  been 
about,  before  interpreting  its  meaning.  When  they  said 
this  was  impossible,  he  flew  into  a  royal  rage  and  or- 
dered the  whole  lot  of  them  put  to  death. 

When  Captain  Arioch,  carrying  out  instructions, 
'Sought  Daniel  and  his  fellows  to  be  slain,"  Daniel  natu- 
rally enough  asked,  "Why  is  the  decree  so  hasty  from  the 
king?"  and,  since  the  question  appeared  to  contain  a  half 
promise,  the  Captain,  who  had  no  liking  for  his  job,  ar- 
ranged a  personal  interview  between  his  captive  and  the 
king.  Daniel  besought  Nebuchadnezzar  to  grant  him  a 
little  time,  which  seemed  to  hold  out  still  further  prom- 
ise j  he  then  hurried  to  his  three  friends  and  bade  them 
pray  as  they  had  never  prayed  in  their  lives.  "Then  was 
the  secret  revealed  to  Daniel  in  a  night  vision"  and  when 
he  entered  the  king's  presence  he  reminded  him  in  po- 
litely Oriental  language  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
unpleasant  things  he  was  about  to  say,  and  went  on  to 
tell  him  that  the  dream  had  been  about  a  great  image 
whose  head  was  of  gold,  but  whose  nether  parts  were 
made  of  increasingly  baser  materials,  until  by  the  time 
the  feet  were  reached  they  were  only  of  iron  mixed  with 
common  clay.  With  very  little  beating  about  the  bush, 
he  proceeded  to  interpret  this  in  a  way  to  put  fear  in 
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the  monarch's  heart.  "Then  Nebuchadnez2:ar  fell  upon 
his  face  and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  offer  an  oblation  and  sweet  odors  unto  him," 
and  conferred  many  offices  and  honors  upon  him  which 
Daniel,  not  being  at  all  mercenary,  hastened  to  share 
with  his  three  friends. 

But  their  good  luck  did  not  hold.  Soon  the  king's 
vagrant  religious  fancy  took  a  new  turn  and  he  caused  a 
huge  image  to  be  made,  threescore  cubits  high,  taking 
care  to  have  it  all  of  gold,  and  signed  a  decree  that  at  the 
hour  of  its  dedication  every  man  in  the  realm  must  bow 
down  and  worship  it  on  pain  of  death,  the  manner  of 
death  being  the  unpleasant  one  of  burning  in  a  fiery 
furnace.  In  due  time  word  was  brought  to  the  king  that 
Daniel's  three  friends  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  de- 
cree. He  flew  into  another  kingly  rage  and  ordered 
that  the  furnace  waiting  for  them  be  heated  seven  times 
hotter  than  ordinary.  So  "these  men  were  bound  in  their 
coats,  their  hosen  and  their  hats  and  their  other  gar- 
ments" and  thrown  into  a  furnace  so  hot  that  the  officials 
who  carried  out  the  sentence  were  themselves  consumed. 
Hot  as  it  was,  it  must  have  been  quite  transparent,  for 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  were  observed  un- 
concernedly walking  about  in  the  flame,  accompanied  by 
an  angelic  figure  whose  form  was  "like  the  son  of  God." 
The  king's  wrath  changed  to  wonder  and,  releasing  the 
three  he  "promoted  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego 
in  the  province  of  Babylon."  Here  the  record  leaves 
them,  enj  oying  their  hotly  earned  honors  j  but  the  trials 
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of  Daniel  himself  were  by  no  means  over.  He  had  to 
interpret  still  another  kingly  dream  which  foretold 
Nebuchadnezzar's  abasement  and  coming  madness.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  realizing  the  duty  imposed  on  him  he 
"was  astonied  for  one  hour  and  his  thoughts  troubled 
him"  3  but  he  nerved  himself  to  the  task  and  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar bade  him  speak  quite  frankly,  gathered  his 
courage  to  answer: 

My  lord,  the  dream  be  to  them  that  hate  thee,  and  the  in- 
terpretation thereof  to  thine  enemies. 

The  tree  that  thou  sawest,  which  grew,  and  was  strong,  whose 
height  reached  unto  the  heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  all  the 
earth :  whose  leaves  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  thereof  much,  and  in 
it  was  meat  for  all;  under  which  the  beasts  of  the  field  dwelt, 
and  upon  whose  branches  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  had  their  habi- 
tation: it  is  thou,  O  king,  that  art  grown  and  become  strong; 
for  thy  greatness  is  grown,  and  reacheth  unto  heaven,  and  thy 
dominion  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

And  whereas  the  king  saw  a  watcher  and  an  holy  one  coming 
down  from  heaven,  and  saying  "Hew  the  tree  down  and  destroy 
it;  yet  leave  the  stump  of  the  roots  thereof  in  the  earth,  even 
with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  tender  grass  of  the  field; 
and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let  his  portion  be 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  till  seven  times  pass  over  him": 

This  is  the  interpretation,  O  king,  and  this  is  the  decree  of 
the  Most  High,  which  is  come  upon  my  lord  the  king. 

That  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall 
be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat 
grass  as  oxen,  and  they  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know  tliat  the  most 
High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever 
he  will.  And  whereas  they  commanded  to  leave  the  stump  of  the 
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tree  roots;  thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after  that  thou 
shalt  have  known  that  the  heavens  do  rule.  .   .  . 
And  all  this  came  upon  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Again  in  the  next  reign  Daniel  had  to  repeat  the  warn- 
ing of  disaster,  this  time  without  being  able  to  add  the 
comforting  assurance  that  all  would  come  out  right  in 
the  end.  The  story  is  told  in  the  chapter  which  begins: 
"Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand 
of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thousand.  Bel- 
shazzar, whiles  he  tasted  the  wine,  commanded  to  bring 
the  golden  and  silver  vessels  which  his  father  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was  in 
Jerusalem,  that  the  king  and  his  princes,  his  wives  and 
his  concubines,  might  drink  therein."  It  was  while  sub- 
jecting the  sacred  vessels  to  this  desecration  that  the 
mysterious  hand  appeared  writing  upon  the  wall  of  the 
banquet  chamber  mystic  words.  Belshazzar  called  for  in- 
terpreters, promising  the  one  who  could  tell  what  it 
meant  robes  of  scarlet  and  rulership  over  a  third  of  his 
kingdom.  After  his  wise  men  had  tried  and  failed,  his 
queen  reminded  him  that  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  day  a 
man  called  Daniel  had  been  much  esteemed  because  of 
his  skill  in  such  matters.  Apparently  there  had  been  no 
intercourse  between  Daniel  and  the  new  monarch.  A 
man's  honors  ended  with  the  life  or  the  favor  of  the  one 
who  appointed  him,  privilege,  not  civil  service,  being 
the  rule. 

Coming  in  answer  to  Belshazzar's  summons,  Daniel 
heard  the  same  promise  that  had  been  made  to  the 
others,  about  robes  of  scarlet  and  the  golden  chain  of 
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high  office.  Instead  of  showing  gratitude  his  reply  was 
almost  insulting:  "Let  thy  gifts  be  to  thyself,  and  give 
thy  rewards  to  another:  yet  will  I  read  the  writing  unto 
the  king" — after  which  he  proceeded  with  an  interpreta- 
tion which  must  have  been  highly  unsatisfactory  to  Bel- 
shazzar.  "Mene,  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and 
finished  it.  Tekel;  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting j  Peres;  thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  given 
to  the  Medes  and  Persians."  Whatever  his  faults,  the 
king  was  a  good  sport  and  kept  his  promise  better  than 
most  Christians  (says  Dr.  Phelps)  giving  Daniel  every 
honor  he  had  promised. 

That  very  night  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  and  Darius 
took  over  the  kingdom.  He  developed  something  very 
like  affection  for  Daniel  "because  an  excellent  spirit  was 
in  him,"  yet  it  was  during  his  reign  that  Daniel  spent  his 
memorable  night  in  the  lions'  den.  It  came  about  through 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  certain  officials,  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  and  stubborn  national  pride  in  the 
boast  that  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  unalter- 
able. Daniel's  enemies  wrote  a  decree  that  for  the  space 
of  thirty  days  no  petition  was  to  be  addressed  to  god  or 
man,  save  to  Darius  the  king.  He  who  disobeyed  was  to 
be  thrown  to  the  lions.  To  this  they  got  the  king's  sig- 
nature as  a  matter  of  routine,  Darius  not  having  read  it. 
Then  they  made  an  accusation  which  was  perfectly  true 
— that  Daniel,  having  full  knowledge  of  the  decree, 
wilfully  disobeyed  it.  That  "his  windows  being  open 
in  his  chamber  toward  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his 
knees  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks 
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before  his  god  as  he  did  aforetime."  The  king  "when  he 
heard  these  words,  was  sore  displeased  with  himself  and 
set  his  heart  on  Daniel  to  deliver  him,"  but  to  no  avail. 
With  officials  chorusing  exultantly,  "Know,  O  King,  that 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  is  that  no  decree  nor 
statute  which  the  king  establish eth  may  be  changed!" 
he  felt  himself  powerless  j  and  though  he  labored  till  set 
of  sun  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  Daniel  was 
led  away  to  the  lions'  den.  Wishing  to  justify  himself  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  the  condemned,  the  king 
spoke  to  Daniel  just  before  he  was  cast  into  the  place  of 
torment,  expressing  a  fervent  hope  that  "thy  God, 
whom  thou  servest  continually,  he  will  deliver  thee." 
Daniel's  answer  is  not  recorded.  Then,  after  the  royal 
seal  and  the  signets  of  Daniel's  triumphant  enemies  had 
been  placed  upon  the  entrance  to  the  den,  Darius  went 
heavily  back  to  the  palace  and  spent  a  long,  miserable 
night,  sleepless  and  fasting.  "Neither  were  instruments 
of  music  brought  before  him." 

Very  early  next  morning  he  hastened  to  the  den  call- 
ing in  "a  lamentable  voice  .  .  .  O  Daniel,  servant  of 
the  living  God,  is  thy  God,  whom  thou  servest  con- 
tinually, able  to  deliver  thee  from  the  lions?"  And  the 
king's  heart  leaped  and  rebounded  to  comfort  at  the 
triumphant  answer,  "O  King,  live  forever!  My  God 
hath  sent  his  angel  and  hath  shut  the  lions'  mouths  that 
they  have  not  hurt  me,  forasmuch  as  before  him  in- 
nocency  was  found  in  me."  When  Daniel  added  as 
though  it  were  cause  for  almost  equal  rejoicing — "and 
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also  before  thee  O  King,  I  have  done  no  hurt!"  Darius 
must  have  felt  shame  as  well  as  thankfulness.  "Then," 
says  the  Book,  "the  king  was  exceeding  glad,"  and  wrote 
to  all  parts  of  his  great  domain  in  all  the  languages 
thereof,  telling  what  a  great  god  this  God  of  Daniel's 
had  proved,  "So  this  Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign  of 
Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian." 

Thus  ends  the  personal  part  of  this  fantastic  and 
colorful  triumph  of  faith  and  character  over  all  manner 
of  evils.  The  latter  half  of  the  book,  devoted  to  Daniel's 
visions,  is  equally  rich  in  color  and  far  more  difficult  to 
understand,  its  technic  being  that  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 
Describing  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen  we  read:  "His 
body  also  was  like  the  beryl,  and  his  face  as  the  appear- 
ance of  lightning,  and  his  eyes  as  lamps  of  fire,  and  his 
arms  and  feet  like  in  color  to  polished  brass,  and  the 
voice  of  his  words  like  the  voice  of  a  multitude." 

Again,  in  his  vision  of  the  Last  Day,  we  read: 

I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of 
days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of 
his  head  was  like  the  pure  wool;  his  throne  was  like  the  fiery 
flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued  and 
came  forth  from  before  him,  thousand  thousands  ministered  unto 
him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him;  the 
judgment  was  set  and  the  books  opened.   .   .   . 

And  at  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince 
which  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people,  and  there  shall 
be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation 
even  to  that  same  time  .  .  .  and  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life  and  some 
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to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And  they  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament:  and  they  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

Small  wonder  that  a  spirit  so  fervent  and  imagination  so 
vivid  should  at  times  have  been  overcome:  "I  Daniel 
fainted,  and  was  sick  certain  days,"  we  read ;  "afterward 
I  rose  up  and  did  the  king's  business."  Again  after  re- 
counting one  of  his  dreams:  "I  was  astonished  at  the 
vision,  but  none  understood  it.  .  .  .  And  I  heard  but  I 
understood  notj  then  said  I,  O  my  Lord,  what  shall  be 
the  end  of  these  things?" 

No  direct  answer  was  vouchsafed.  He  was  bidden,  "Go 
thy  way  Daniel ;  for  the  words  are  closed  up  and  sealed 
till  the  time  of  the  end.  Many  shall  be  made  purified  and 
made  white  and  tried  j  but  the  wicked  shall  do  wickedly, 
and  none  of  the  wicked  shall  understand  j  but  the  wise 
shall  understand.  .  .  .  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth.  .  .  . 
But  go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  bej  for  thou  shalt  rest, 
and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days." 


XI 

BOOKS  BY  WISE  MEN 
Wisdom  is  Scripture's  name  for  philosophy. 

R.    G.    MOULTON. 

Three  books  included  in  the  Old  Testament,  Proverbsy 
Ecclesiastes  and  Joby  belong  manifestly  to  the  newer 
phase  of  Jewish  thought,  influenced  by  contact  with  for- 
eign cultures,  particularly  by  Greek  philosophy.  It  seems 
fairer  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  works  of  the  same 
character  which,  although  eagerly  read  at  the  time,  were 
not  officially  included  among  the  Holy  Books,  and  have 
ever  since  continued  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  between 
sacred  and  secular  writings.  Sometimes  they  have  been 
bound  in  a  section  of  the  Bible  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  called  the  Apocrypha  j  sometimes  they  have 
been  excluded  altogether. 

The  writers  of  these  books  made  no  claim  to  especial 
intimacy  with  the  Almighty,  nor  had  they  much  to  say 
in  praise  of  old-time  prophecy.  Their  work  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  short  meditations  or  essays  or  brief 
poems  or  polished  epigrams,  expressing  thoughts  such  as 
might  lurk  in  the  brain  of  a  highly  civilized  world-weary 
disillusioned  old  man.  The  writers  were  frankly  puzzled 

by  what  they  saw  as  they  watched  the  unrolling  panorama 
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of  life,  hoping  to  find  some  explanation  of  its  mystery 
more  subtle  than  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  proclaimed 
by  old  Amos,  and  more  intellectually  satisfying  than  the 
blunt  "thus  saith  the  Lord"  which  had  silenced  their 
ancestors.  In  their  earnest  pursuit  of  truth  they  resem- 
bled scientists  of  the  present  day;  and  like  these,  felt 
constrained  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  led,  holding  that 
the  answer  they  might  find  at  the  end  of  their  quest  was 
something  for  which  they  could  in  no  way  be  blamed  or 
held  responsible.  But  they  pursued  their  study  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  have  distressed  the  older  teachers  of 
their  race  who  seemed  to  think  that  reliance  on  human 
wisdom  implied  disloyalty  to  God.  Elijah,  for  instance, 
would  have  bitterly  denounced  men  who  exalted  Wis- 
dom to  the  highest  place  and  made  its  pursuit  the  object 
of  their  lives. 

Of  the  five  important  works  of  this  literature  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  three  were  probably  written  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  one 
somewhat  later,  and  one,  the  Book  of  Job,  possibly  as 
early  as  400  b.  c.  Considering  them,  not  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happen  to  have  been  written,  but  in  the  order 
adopted  by  Dr.  Moulton  in  The  Modern  Reader's  Bi- 
ble as  showing  the  sequence  of  thought,  they  stand: 
Proverbs y  which  is  in  the  Old  Testament;  EcclesiasticuSy 
in  the  Apocrypha;  EcclesiasteSj  or  The  Preacher,  again 
in  the  Old  Testament;  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  in  the 
Apocrypha;  and  last  of  all,  the  Bible's  immortal  Book  of 
Job. 

For  reasons  already  explained,  the  writers  put  their 
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words  into  the  mouths  of  well-known  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  while  manifestly  influenced  by  Greek  thought,  their 
mental  attitude  remained  strictly  national.  The  Greek 
philosophers  strove  to  find  out  the  basis  and  origin  of 
things:  these  Hebrews  were  far  more  concerned  with 
Why  than  with  How  things  had  come  about  j  and  they 
hoped,  if  they  could  find  out  Why,  to  point  the  way  to 
getting  the  greatest  good  out  of  life. 

Their  writings  reflect  a  more  advanced  state  of  society 
than  the  "Books  of  the  Law,"  and  their  similes  are  apt 
to  be  drawn  from  city  life  instead  of  from  old  nomadic 
ways.  A  man  is  assumed  to  have  only  one  wife  instead  of 
several,  which  had  been  the  case  as  late  as  Solomon's 
reign.  Family  life  is  dwelt  upon  and  much  is  written 
about  the  training  of  children  j  while  kings  are  discussed 
in  a  manner  distinctly  modern — as  mere  members  of  so- 
ciety. God  is  pictured  as  less  harsh  than  formerly — but 
also  less  interested  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  Golden 
Rule  set  forth  in  Leviticus  had  been  conceived  to  apply 
only  to  Hebrews.  In  Wisdom  literature  it  is  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  nation.  But  while  the  ethical 
code  reflects  the  best  standards  of  the  days  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  by  no  means  altru- 
istic. Slavery  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
ethical  training  of  a  slave  is  not  even  suggested.  He  is  to 
be  taught  by  blows  and  masters  are  distinctly  warned 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  him  up  "delicately."  The  vir- 
tues commended  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  which 
might  be  called  selfish.  Neither  courage,  fortitude  nor 
truthfulness  receives  praise  as  being  particularly  desir- 
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able.  Doing  good  for  the  sake  of  society  is  not  even  sug- 
gested. 

Proverbs  is  a  collection  of  short  pungent  sayings  in  the 
form  of  couplets  or  quatrains  and  thumb-nail  essays,  set 
down  side  by  side  without  apparent  order  or  method. 
Reading  them  is  like  ruffling  the  pages  of  a  note-book 
kept  by  some  enthusiast  who  through  a  long  lifetime  had 
made  a  hobby  of  collecting  such  nuggets  wherever  he 
could  find  them.  William  Lyon  Phelps  says  in  his  Hu- 
man Nature  in  the  Bible  that  it  is  "more  contemporary 
than  the  morning  paper."  One  has  to  admit  that  it  covers 
as  wide  a  range  of  subj  ects. 

A  preface  ascribes  it  to  King  Solomon  who,  according 
to  traditions  preserved  elsewhere,  was  so  wise  that  he 
"spoke  3000  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  1005."  ^^ 
reality  it  is  a  collection  of  collections,  eight  pamphlets 
and  a  preface  j  and  in  spite  of  its  opening  words,  not  all 
of  the  book  is  ascribed  to  Solomon.  One  section,  mostly 
in  quatrains,  is  headed  W ords  of  the  Wise.  Another,  of 
mild  skepticism.  Words  of  Agur  Son  of  Yakeh  of  Massa. 
A  third.  Words  of  King  Lemuel  of  Massa  which  his 
Mother  taught  him. 

An  Egyptian  book  of  proverbs,  unearthed  in  recent 
years,  called  The  Teachings  of  Amen-em-ofh  shows 
such  similarity  of  thought  to  certain  chapters  of  Proverbs 
that  the  likeness  can  scarcely  be  considered  accidental, 
especially  in  view  of  the  painfully  close  contact  of  the 
Hebrews  with  Egypt  in  their  days  of  bondage,  and  again 
during  Solomon's  gorgeous  reign  when  the  two  nations 
were  united  by  marriage  and  commerce.  Beginning  at  the 
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verse  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  which  reads,  "Bread  of 
deceit  is  sweet  to  a  man,  but  afterwards  his  mouth  shall 
be  filled  with  gravel,"  the  likeness  continues  well  into 
the  twenty-third  chapter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  we  find 
such  old  familiar  sayings  as,  "The  glory  of  young  men  is 
in  their  strength,"  "A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches,"  and,  "It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the 
corner  of  the  housetop  than  with  a  brawling  woman  in 
a  wide  house." 

Sections  two  and  four,  presumably  the  oldest,  may 
date  back  to  the  time  when  village  elders  met  at  that 
forerunner  of  club  and  courtroom,  the  city  gate,  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  moment  and  render  decisions,  or  went 
there  to  hear  the  news,  as  the  good  priest  Eli  did  on  the 
disastrous  day  when  the  Philistines  captured  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant. 

Proverbs  is  very  practical.  One  commentator  calls  it, 
"a  Baedeker  of  the  Common  Way."  Another  refers  to  its 
maxims  as  "shrewd  guideposts  to  worldly  wisdom." 
The  little  instruction  it  gives  in  religion  is  not  concerned 
with  doctrines  but  with  deeds,  teaching  that  right  living 
is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  costly  sacrifice.  Thus  it 
goes  back  of  the  Priestly  Code  to  the  prophet  Joel  with 
his  searching  admonition,  "Rend  your  hearts  and  not 
your  garments."  Very  likely  rebellion  against  the  ex- 
travagant demands  of  ritualists  played  a  large  part  in 
developing  this  Wisdom  literature. 

E celestas ikusy  the  second  book  of  the  sequence,  treats 
religion  in  a  way  even  more  matter-of-fact — as  one  fac- 
tor only  of  organized  social  life.  Dues  to  the  priest  are 
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recognized  as  part  of  the  budget  of  every  well-conducted 
household.  But  it  makes  no  mention  of  religious  ecstasy, 
or  the  demanding  hunger  of  human  hearts — not  even  of 
religion's  usefulness  as  a  yard-stick  for  measuring  per- 
sonal conduct.  We  do  find,  however,  even  in  this  book, 
a  warning  against  hypocrisy  in  public  worship.  The  book 
is  known  by  many  names,  E celestas ficus,  the  Wisdom  of 
Ben  Sira,  the  Book  of  Ben  Sira,  with  the  sub-title  A 
Manual  of  Virtue  added  in  the  Greek  version.  Somebody 
has  described  it  as  the  "sanctification  of  common  sense.'* 
Like  Proverbs,  it  suffers  from  its  very  excellence,  ob- 
servations crowding  one  after  another  on  its  pages  like 
pictures  in  a  huge  art  gallery,  the  fine  points  of  each  ob- 
scured by  the  nearness  of  the  next.  Unlike  Proverbs, 
however,  the  observations  are  here  grouped  in  topics. 
It  might  easily  have  been  the  work  of  one  author,  a  man 
of  the  world  mature  in  years,  earnest  and  wise,  with  a 
gift  of  dry  humor  which  is  kept  well  under  control.  A 
family  touch  is  given  by  the  prologue  which  states  that 
this  work  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  was  translated  from  He- 
brew into  Greek  by  the  grandson  of  the  man  who 
wrote  it. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  forms  employed  in 
Proverbs,  we  find  here  prose  essays  somev/hat  longer 
than  in  the  first  book,  though  still  short,  and  maxims  in 
the  form  of  a  couplet  followed  by  a  few  words  of  com- 
ment. The  Son  of  Sirach  had  more  skill  as  a  commentator 
than  as  a  poetj  but  he  belonged  to  the  Golden  Age  of 
commentary,  not  being  one  of  those  who  rejoiced  in  split- 
ting hairs,  like  the  scribes  quoted  in  the  Talmud  and 
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Mishna,  who  argued  at  interminable  length  about  how 
much  weight  might  lawfully  be  carried  on  the  Sabbath 
and  whether,  provided  one  dried  fig  were  the  maximum, 
carrying  half  a  dried  fig  at  two  different  times  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing}  or  discussing  what  might  be 
done  with  an  tgg  laid  on  the  Sabbath,  concluded  that  if 
a  hen  so  careless  of  the  proprieties,  were  kept  for  laying, 
the  Qgg  could  not  be  eaten  because  all  food  for  the  Sab- 
bath must  be  prepared  beforehand.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  hen  were  kept  for  fattening,  the  tgg  might  be  eaten, 
"as  forming  part  of  the  hen  which  had  fallen  off." 

The  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  not  above  instructing 
his  readers  in  table  manners,  believing  etiquette  at  a 
rich  man's  banquet  a  good  measure  of  the  guest's  spirit- 
ual state: 

Sittest  thou  at  a  great  table?  Be  not  greedy  upon  it.  .  .  . 
Stretch  not  thine  hand  whithersoever  it  looketh,  and  thrust  not 
thyself  with  it  into  the  dish.  Consider  thy  neighbor's  liking  by 
thine  own  .  .  .  and  eat  not  greedily.  ...  Be  first  to  leave  off 
for  manners'  sake.   .  .  . 

Shew  not  thyself  valiant  in  wine.  .  .  .  Wine  is  as  good  as 
life  to  men  if  thou  drink  it  in  its  measure.  .  .  .  Drunkenness 
increaseth  the  rage  of  a  fool  unto  his  hurt;  it  diminisheth 
strength  and  addeth  wounds.  .  .  .  Rebuke  not  thy  neighbor  at 
a  banquet  of  wine,  neither  set  him  at  naught  in  his  mirth. 

Beware  of  talking  business  on  social  occasions:  "and 
hinder  not  music  j  pour  not  out  talk  where  there  is  a 
performance  of  music,  and  display  not  thy  wisdom  out  of 
season."  Ben  Sira's  business  standards  were  just,  even 
liberal  j  but  the  idea  that  a  loan  might  benefit  both  bor- 
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rower  and  lender  was  not  in  his  mind.  He  looked  upon 
lending  money  as  a  generous  act,  but  risky: 

Lend  to  thy  neighbor  in  time  of  his  need;  and  pay  thou  thy 
neighbor  again  in  due  season.  .  .  .  Many  have  reckoned  a 
loan  as  a  windfall  and  have  given  trouble  to  those  that  have 
helped  them. 

A  borrower  will  kiss  a  man's  hands  until  he  has  received, 
but  when  payment  is  due,  will  delay  and  complain  of 
the  times. 

Howbeit,  with  a  man  in  poor  estate  be  long  suffering.  .  .  . 
Lose  thy  money  for  a  brother  and  a  friend,  and  let  it  not  rust 
under  the  stone  to  be  lost.  .  .  .  Help  thy  neighbor  according  to 
thy  power,  and  take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  fall  not  to  the  same. 

The  warning  against  the  danger  of  being  made  a  beg- 
gar by  "banqueting  upon  borrowing  when  thou  hast  noth- 
ing in  thy  purse,"  and  the  familiar  saying  that  he  who 
touches  pitch  shall  be  defiled,  come  from  Ecclesiasticus. 
Choosing  company  should  be  done  with  care.  "Separate 
thyself  from  thine  enemies  and  beware  of  thy  friends" 
is  a  degree  of  cynicism  he  does  not  often  reach.  As  if 
ashamed  of  it  Ben  Sira  adds  at  once: 

A  faithful  friend  is  a  strong  defense ;  and  he  that  hath  found 
him  hath  found  a  treasure.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  taken 
in  exchange  for  a  faithful  friend;  and  his  excellency  is  beyond 
price.  A  faithful  friend  is  a  medicine  of  life. 

He  warns  against  hasty  judgments.  "Understand  first, 
and  then  rebuke."  "Commend  not  a  man  for  his  beauty, 
and  abhor  not  a  man  for  his  outward  appearance:  the 
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bee  is  little  among  such  as  fly,  and  her  fruit  is  the  chief 
of  sweetmeats."  A  certain  amount  of  honey  is  good  in 
life.  "Give  and  take  and  beguile  thy  soulj  for  there  is 
no  seeking  of  luxury  in  the  grave.  .  .  .  Look  upon  the 
rainbow  and  praise  him  that  made  itj  exceeding  beauti- 
ful is  the  brightness  thereof." 

In  short,  enjoy  life  as  it  comes j  consider  well  before 
acting,  but  afterward  waste  no  time  in  vain  regrets.  He 
calls  pride  a  disease,  and  exalts  the  dignity  of  labor,  de- 
claring death  preferable  to  dependence  on  the  bounty 
of  another.  With  dreamers  he  has  no  patience.  "As  one 
that  catcheth  at  a  shadow  and  followeth  after  wind,  so 
is  he  that  setteth  his  mind  on  dreams."  And  about  gos- 
sip he  is  grimly  humorous.  "Hast  thou  heard  a  word? 
Let  it  die  with  theej  be  of  good  courage,  it  will  not 
burst  thee." 

The  fool,  castigated  in  Proverbs y  is  treated  even  more 
severely  by  the  Son  of  Sirach,  who  describes  him  as  one 
whose  oaths  cause  the  hearer's  hair  to  stand  on  end,  while 
all  the  time  his  heart  is  in  his  mouth  and  his  thoughts  go 
round  in  silly  circles.  "Seven  days  are  the  days  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  j  but  for  a  fool  and  an  ungodly  man,  all 
the  days  of  his  life." 

For  the  most  part  it  is  a  sort  of  "Watch  your  step" 
philosophy  that  the  Son  of  Sirach  preaches.  Only  in 
praise  of  Wisdom  does  he  wax  poetic.  Wisdom  is  as  the 
breath  of  the  Most  High,  throned  in  the  pillared  cloud 
and  reflected  in  the  beauty  of  branching  trees  and  grace- 
ful flowers.  He  contrasts  the  futile  efforts  of  the  fool  with 
the  rewards  of  the  man  whose  heart  is  set  on  Wisdom: 
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At  first  she  will  walk  with  him  in  crooked  ways,  and  will  bring 
fear  and  dread  upon  him,  and  torment  him  with  her  discipline, 
until  she  may  trust  his  soul  and  try  him  by  her  judgments;  then 
will  she  return  again  the  straight  way  unto  him  and  will  gladden 
him,  and  reveal  to  him  her  secrets. 

He  points  out  that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  real 
wisdom.  Craftsmen  skilled  in  their  trade  possess  it.  "In 
the  handywork  of  their  craft  is  their  prayer,"  while  to 
men  of  leisure  who  have  studied  her  ways  has  been  given 
the  power  to  proclaim  her  to  the  world.  This  is  in  one 
of  the  longest  and  best  known  of  the  essays — the  one 
beginning,  "Let  us  now  praise  famous  men."  Elsewhere 
we  find  echoes  of  the  Greek,  "Call  no  man  happy  be- 
fore he  is  dead."  Again  we  find  in  Ecclesiasticus  echoes 
or  forerunners  of  ideas  we  have  been  wont  to  associate 
with  later  and  more  cynical  writers,  such  as  the  defini- 
tion of  gratitude  as  a  lively  expectation  of  favors  to  come, 
and  the  one  about  the  road  to  Hell  being  easy  to  de- 
scend. Yet  in  Ecclesiasticus  we  read: 

The  way  of  sinners  is  made  smooth  with  stones 
And  at  the  end  thereof  is  the  pit  of  Hades. 

But  its  author  was  not  a  pessimist.  "Behold  .  .  .  how 
I  have  labored  but  little  and  found  much  rest,"  he  wrote, 
calling  upon  others  to  draw  near  and  learn  from  Wis- 
dom. He  saw  a  purpose  in  the  world  for  everything, 
even  for  evil.  There  is  no  mention  in  Ecclesiasticus  of 
hope  of  a  resurrection  and  a  future  life,  but  we  find 
there  a  strong  statement  of  belief  in  free  will:  "God 
hath  set  fire  and  water  before  man,  and  he  stretcheth 
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forth  his  hand  unto  whichsoever  he  will."  Like  Hosea 
its  author  cherished  the  belief  that  God  must  be  more 
charitable  than  human  beings.  "The  mercy  of  a  man  is 
upon  his  neighbor,"  he  wrote,  "but  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  all  flesh." 

On  the  whole  Ecclesiasticus  is  optimistic  5  but  the  book 
called  EcdesiasteSy  written  about  the  same  time,  near  the 
year  200  b.  c,  breathes  pessimism  of  the  deepest  dye. 
"You  will  find  in  it  everything  that  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lagers ever  said,  and  much  better  said  than  they  ever 
thought  of  saying  it,"  says  Bruce  Barton,  who  adds  this 
bit  of  advice:  "Whenever  someone  recommends  you  to 
buy  a  current  novel  which  claims  to  be  ultra-modern  in 
its  cynical  appraisal  of  life,  save  your  two  dollars  and 
take  down  your  Bible  and  read  Ecclesiastes."  Hiding  his 
identity  under  the  pseudonym  Koheleth,  a  name  having 
some  obscure  connection  with  the  Hebrew  word  for 
Wisdom,  its  author  puts  part  of  his  words  in  the  mouth 
of  King  Solomon  and  speaks  the  rest  out  of  his  own  weary 
knowledge  of  the  world,  the  sum  of  his  teaching  being, 
"Vanity  of  vanities!  All  is  vanity!  What  profit  hath 
man  of  all  his  labors  wherein  he  labored  under  the  sun?" 
He  continues  in  this  vein  for  eleven  gloomy  chapters, 
through  a  series  of  prose  essays  interspersed  with  bits  of 
verse,  all  being  bound  together  by  their  common  drift 
of  thought. 

Neither  bitter  nor  passionate,  his  attitude  is  calmly 
and  resignedly  hopeless.  In  seeking  an  answer  to  the 
riddle  of  existence  he  has  explored  all  domains  of  the 
intellect,  tried  all  forms  of  pleasure,  and  found  nothing 
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comforting  or  desirable  anywhere.  He  reasons  that  God 
may  be  all  powerful,  but  that  if  so,  he  is  certainly  in- 
different to  human  needs  and  desires.  The  universe 
is  a  great  merciless  machine,  running  on  an  endless  mo- 
notonous schedule,  sunset  following  sunrise  in  inane  suc- 
cession. Rivers  flow  ceaselessly  into  the  sea,  but  to  no 
purpose:  the  sea  can  never  be  filled:  "I  have  seen  all  the 
works  that  are  done  under  the  sunj  and  behold,  all  is 
vanity  and  a  striving  after  wind.  That  which  is  crooked 
cannot  be  made  straight,  and  that  which  is  wanting  can- 
not be  numbered."  Man  is  helpless  in  the  clutches  of 
circumstance.  His  end  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  brutes. 
They  all  die  and  are  dissolved  in  dust  and  what  becomes 
of  the  vital  spark,  no  man  knows. 

Yet  undesirable  as  this  vexing  perplexing  life  is,  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes  does  not  advocate  leaving  it  by 
the  low  door  of  suicide.  The  world  is  more  desirable 
than  Sheol,  the  old  Hebrew  conception  of  the  place  of 
departed  spirits.  In  Sheol  everything  is  static  and  sterile 
and  from  it  there  is  no  return.  If  man  is  sensible,  he  will 
savor  sedately  such  fleeting  joys  as  come  his  way.  But 
let  him  beware  of  eagerness  or  of  anticipation  j  both  are 
foredoomed  to  disappointment:  "The  race  is  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 

This  philosophy  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Omar 
Khayyam  J  but  the  application  made  is  quite  different. 
Omar  says:  "We  do  not  know — therefore  take  a  drink." 
Ecclesiastes  says:  "We  do  not  know — therefore  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments."  Our  good  and  energetic 
president  Theodore  Roosevelt  expressed  the  same  idea 
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in  modern  words  when  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend: 
"We  have  got  but  one  life  here,  and  what  comes  after 
it  we  cannot  with  certainty  tellj  but  it  pays,  no  matter 
what  comes  after  it,  to  try  and  do  things,  to  accomplish 
things  in  this  life,  and  not  merely  to  have  a  soft  and 
pleasant  time." 

Ecclesiastes  is  the  book  of  an  old  man.  Frederick  the 
Great  called  it  a  book  for  kings,  and  thought  every  mon- 
arch should  read  it  regularly.  The  refrain,  "Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity!"  recurs  throughout,  even  in  the 
final  chapter  J  but  that  chapter,  beginning  with  the  words 
"Remember  now  the  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,"  and  ending:  "Let  us  hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  J  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man," 
breathes  a  different  spirit.  It  is  conjectured  that  it  may 
have  been  added  at  a  later  date.  One  wonders  whether 
Ecclesiastes  would  have  found  a  place  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment without  it.  , 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon^  written  some  time  during 
the  first  century  b.  c,  may  have  been  composed  as  an  an- 
swer to  EcclesiasteSy  or  if  not  in  direct  answer,  Eccle- 
siastes may  have  inspired  its  author  to  set  down  his 
thoughts.  To  the  dismal  idea  that  night  inevitably  fol- 
lows day,  the  Wisdom  of  Solom^on  opposes  the  obvious 
retort  that  just  as  truly  each  morning  brings  returning 
light.  Its  author  has  been  called  a  master  of  digression, 
the  book  being  a  series  of  discourses  on  texts,  one  leading 
to  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  long  final  discourse  with  its 
elaborate  chain  of  digressions,  in  which  ancient  Hebrew 
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history  is  once  more  rewritten  to  show  how  often  Divine 
Providence  rescued  and  delivered  the  nation. 

In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  immortality  is  taken  for 
granted  as  thoroughly  as  Ecclesiastes  takes  for  granted 
the  idea  that  life  ends  in  the  grave.  About  the  time  this 
book  was  written  the  old  Hebrew  conception  of  Sheol 
as  a  dismal  dead  place  to  which  all  departed  spirits  had 
to  go  and  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  changed  to 
the  idea  we  find  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  of  a 
heavenly  Paradise  for  the  good,  and  a  very  lively  un- 
comfortable Hell  for  the  wicked. 

Wisdo?n^s  double  purpose  was  to  discourage  the  adop- 
tion of  heathen  customs  and  philosophy,  and  to  en- 
courage the  faithful  who  held  to  the  teachings  of  Wis- 
dom. "For  Wisdom  is  a  spirit  which  loveth  man."  "God 
created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  in  the  image 
of  his  own  eternity."  Righteous  souls  are  in  the  hands  of 
God  and  no  torment  shall  touch  them.  "In  the  eyes  of 
the  foolish  they  seem  to  have  died  .  .  .  but  a  righteous 
man,  though  he  die  before  his  time,  shall  be  at  rest.  For 
honorable  old  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length 
of  time  .  .  .  but  understanding  is  gray  hairs  unto  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  ripe  old  age." 

That  the  Book  of  Joby  the  fifth  in  this  sequence  of  Wis- 
dom literature,  happens  to  stand  first  in  date  of  author- 
ship and  also  in  grandeur,  is  no  more  astonishing  or  to 
be  wondered  at  than  that  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  over- 
tops that  of  many  a  gifted  poet  born  in  later  centuries. 
This  "most  splendid  creation  of  Hebrew  poetry"  has 
been  described  rather  cynically  as  a  book  we  all  admire 
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but  do  not  read.  Its  theology  is  that  of  the  fifth  or  fourth 
century  b.  c.j  its  scene  the  Land  of  Uz  which,  a  com- 
mentator remarks,  "might  be  anywhere,"  at  a  period  so 
remote  that  neither  the  original  writer  nor  the  unknown 
collaborators  who  helped  bring  the  poem  to  its  present 
state,  had  cause  to  feel  hampered  by  details  of  manners 
or  customs.  Its  theme  is  the  great  mystery  of  human 
suffering — why  man,  during  his  pilgrimage  on  earth, 
should  be  dogged  by  misfortune.  Especially,  why  a  man 
like  Job,  of  conspicuous  piety  and  integrity,  should  be 
made  to  suffer  in  this  way. 

A  short  prologue  and  a  shorter  epilogue  are  in  prose  j 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  in  forceful  eloquent  verse.  The 
germ  of  the  poem  is  supposed  to  be  an  old  Semitic  story 
about  a  man  remarkable  for  piety  who  endured  many 
trials — a  moral  tale  not  particularly  interesting  until  it 
burst  into  flower  at  the  touch  of  the  unknown  genius  who 
made  of  it  a  great  and  moving  drama.  Yet  it  is  a  drama 
without  action,  save  that  which  takes  place  in  Job's  own 
soul.  A  German  has  described  it  as  "an  epic  of  the  inner 
life."  One  of  our  Americans  calls  Job  "a  spiritual  Lao- 
coon,  wrestling  with  the  twin  serpents  of  doubt  and  de- 
spair." 

The  prologue  quickly  sketches  Job  as  a  rich  and  pros- 
perous farmer,  having  great  possessions  and  a  large  and 
satisfying  family,  then  continues:  "There  was  a  day 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Lord  and  the  Adversary  came  also  among  them." 
In  the  imagination  of  the  writer  Satan  was  one  of  God's 
servants,  his  task  being  to  sift  good  from  bad.  In  answer 
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to  God's  question  what  he  has  been  doing,  he  replies 
that  he  has  "been  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth."  God 
asks  if  he  has  "considered  my  servant  Job  ...  a  per- 
fect and  upright  man."  Satan  counters  with  the  sus- 
picion of  a  sneer,  "Does  Job  fear  God  for  naught?" 
implying  that  if  Job's  cushion  of  blessings  were  removed, 
he  would  be  quick  enough  to  utter  curses.  Confident  of 
Job's  integrity,  God  gives  Satan  leave  to  make  the  testj 
and  misfortunes  descend  in  a  torrent  on  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  the  experiment.  He  loses  his  children  and  his 
wealth  and  is  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  disease  j  yet  when 
his  wife  advises  him  to  curse  God  and  die,  he  answers 
sharply:  "Thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women 
speaketh.  What!  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?" 

Then  we  are  introduced  to  Job's  three  friends,  who 
represent  three  types  of  bore.  Having  seen  him  afar  off 
"they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept:  and  they  rent 
every  one  his  mantle  and  sprinkled  dust  upon  their 
heads  toward  heaven.  So  they  sat  down  with  him  upon 
the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake 
a  word  unto  him,  for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very 
great."  Job  had  much  self-control.  We  are  told  that  the 
"patience"  ascribed  to  him  in  the  General  Epistle  of 
James  should  be  translated  "endurance."  But  this  pro- 
longed scrutiny  proved  the  last  straw.  Perhaps  he  more 
than  suspected  the  real  nature  of  these  friends. 

Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  seemingly  the  elder  and  cer- 
tainly the  leader,  is  a  dogmatist  who  thinks  himself  an 
authority  on  things  spiritual,  because  of  some  mysterious 
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psychic  experience  he  has  once  undergone.  Bildad  the 
Shuhite,  whose  name  means  "Old  Friend,"  is  also  a  dog- 
matist though  of  a  different  sort.  He  rests  his  faith  on 
tradition  and  is  eloquent  in  repeating  well-worn  phrases. 
Zophar  the  Naamathite,  has  a  name  which  conveys  sev- 
eral unedifying  meanings,  one  of  which  is  Goat.  He  is 
very  ready  to  tell  just  what  God  would  think  and  do 
under  any  given  circumstance. 

The  sight  of  the  three  sitting  staring  at  him  in  smug 
complacency  drives  Job  to  frenzy  j  and  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  days  he  opens  his  mouth  to  most  eloquently  curse, 
not  God,  as  Satan  predicted,  but  the  day  he  was  born — 
a  curse  a  whole  chapter  long.  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  an- 
swers with  long-suffering  gentleness:  "If  one  essay  to 
commune  with  thee,  wilt  thou  be  grieved?  But  who  can 
withhold  himself  from  speaking?"  and  the  grand  dis- 
cussion is  on.  Eliphaz  alludes  to  his  psychic  experience 
in  a  manner  to  imply  that  Job  should  listen  in  meekness 
to  one  so  superior,  and  goes  on  to  say  things  that  are 
hard  and  cruel,  though  possibly  true.  Bildad  sprinkles 
his  discourse  with  platitudes  and  old  proverbs.  When 
Zophar's  turn  comes  he  exhibits  almost  irreverent  fa- 
miliarity with  God's  plans.  Each  makes  two  or  three 
long  speeches  in  his  individual  manner,  but  all  agree  that 
Job  must  have  sinned  to  be  so  afflicted  and  that  in  deny- 
ing it  he  is  acting  the  part  of  a  hypocrite.  For  Job  does 
deny  it  vehemently,  after  each  speech,  and  flatly  refuses 
to  take  their  advice,  which  is  to  acknowledge  his  sin  and 
beg  God's  forgiveness.  He  maintains  that  to  do  this 
would  be  a  lie,  since  his  conscience  acquits  him  of  inten- 
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tional  wrong-doing.  Finally,  in  rebellious  puzzlement, 
he  challenges  God  to  appear  and  tell  him  wherein  he 
has  been  at  fault: 

Terrors  are  turned  upon  me, 

They  chase  mine  honour  as  the  wind ; 

And  my  welfare  is  passed  away  as  a  cloud.  .  .  . 

I  cry  unto  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  answer  mej 

I  stand  up,  and  thou  lookest  at  me. 
Thou  art  turned  to  be  cruel  to  me ; 
With  the  might  of  thy  hand  thou  persecutest  me.  .  .  . 
Did  I  not  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble  ? 
Wasnot  my  soul  grieved  for  the  needy?    .  .  . 

Doth  he  not  see  my  ways. 

And  number  all  my  steps? 
If  I  have  walked  w^ith  vanity. 
And  my  foot  hath  hasted  to  deceit; 

(Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance, 

That  God  may  know  mine  integrity.) 
If  my  step  hath  turned  out  of  thy  way, 
And  mine  heart  walked  after  mine  eyes, 
And  if  any  spot  hath  cleaved  to  mine  hands, 
Then  let  me  sow  and  let  another  eat; 
Yea,  let  the  produce  of  my  field  be  rooted  out.  .   .   . 
If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless. 
Because  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate : 
Then  let  my  shoulder  fall  from  the  shoulder  blade, 
And  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone.  .  .  . 
O  that  I  had  one  to  hear  me ! 
Let  the  Almighty  answer  me; 

I  would  declare  unto  him  the  number  of  my  steps; 

As  a  prince  would  I  go  near  unto  him ! 
If  my  land  cry  out  against  me. 
And  the  furrows  thereof  weep  together ; 
If  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  money. 
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Or  have  caused  the  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life ; 
Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat. 
And  cockle  instead  of  barley. 

The  words  of  Job  are  ended. 

"So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job  because  he 
was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes."  But  meanwhile  Elihu, 
representing  a  younger  generation,  who  approached  un- 
noticed, had  been  listening,  "And  when  Elihu  saw  that 
there  was  no  answer  in  the  mouth  of  these  three  men,  his 
wrath  was  kindled."  With  the  impetuosity  of  youth  he 
burst  into  speech : 

I  am  young 

And  ye  are  very  old: 
Wherefore  I  held  back, 

And  durst  not  shew  you  mine  opinion. 

I  said,  Days  should  speak 

And  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom, 

But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 

And  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding. 
It  is  not  the  great  that  are  wise, 
Nor  the  aged  that  understand  judgment.  .  .  . 

Behold,  I  waited  for  your  words.  .  .   . 

And  behold,  there  was  none  that  convinced  Job.  .  .  . 
I  am  full  of  words; 
The  spirit  within  me  constraineth  me.  .  .  , 

I  will  open  my  lips  and  answer. 

"They  are  amazed,  they  answer  no  more,"  and  turn- 
ing to  Job,  Elihu  announces  with  sublime  arrogance, 
"Behold,  I  am  according  to  thy  wish,  in  God's  stead!" 
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The  many  words  of  Elihu's  argument  shift  the  ground 
slightly,  but  scarcely  change  the  result.  Job  does  not  have 
to  reply,  for  before  Elihu  has  ceased  speaking  a  whirl- 
wind is  upon  them,  and  out  of  it  God's  own  voice  asks: 

Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowl- 
edge?. .  . 
Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth. . . . 

When  the  morning  stars  sang  together 

And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy? 

Having  thus  briefly  put  the  arrogant  youngster  in  his 
place,  the  Lord,  ignoring  Job's  individual  problem,  dis- 
courses on  the  mystery  of  the  universe  and  asks  with 
gentle  irony  whether  Job,  who  finds  fault  with  his  man- 
agement of  limitless  powers,  feels  competent  to  cope 
with  them  himself: 

Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 

Have  the  gates  of  death  been  revealed  unto  thee?    .  .  . 

Hast  thou  entered  the  treasuries  of  the  snow?    .  .  . 

By  what  way  is  the  light  parted, 

Or  the  East  wind  scattered  upon  the  earth? 

Who  hath  cleft  a  channel  for  the  water  flood, 

Or  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder.   .  .   . 

Hath  the  rain  a  father? 

Or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  dew?    .  .  . 
Canst  thou  bind  the  cluster  of  the  Pleiades, 
Or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion? 

Hast  thou  given  the  horse  his  might? 

Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  the  quivering  mane?    .  .  . 

He  paweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength; 

He  goeth  out  to  meet  the  armed  men. 
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He  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  dismayed.  .  .  . 
He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage.  .  .  . 
He  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off, 

The  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting. 

Gird  up  thy  loins  now  like  a  man : 

I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  declare  thou  unto  me. 

Wilt  thou  even  disannul  my  judgement? 

Wilt  thou  condemn  me  that  thou  mayest  be  justified? 

Or  hast  thou  an  arm  like  God?    .  .  . 

Deck  thyself  now  with  excellency  and  dignity ; 

And  array  thyself  with  honor  and  majesty.  .  .   . 
Look  on  every  one  that  is  proud  and  bring  him  low ; 

And  tread  down  the  wicked  where  they  stand. 

Hide  them  in  the  dust  together; 

Bind  their  faces  in  the  hidden  place. 
Then  will  I  also  confess  of  thee 
That  thine  own  right  hand  can  save  thee. 

Then  Job  answered  the  Lord: 

I  know  that  thou  canst  do  all  things, 

And  that  no  purpose  of  thine  can  be  restrained.  .  ,  . 

I  have  uttered  that  which  I  understood  not. 

Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not.  .  .  . 

I  had  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ; 

But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee ; 

Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent 

In  dust  and  ashes. 

So  the  scene  closes,  leaving  the  riddle  of  human  suffer- 
ing unanswered,  but  Job  with  a  larger  conception  of 
the  universe  and  a  less  selfish  view  of  his  own  place  in 
it.  His  own  problem  has  dwindled  when  seen  against 
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this  wide  background  j  and  Job  has  learned  that  the  Lord 
has  several  things  to  do  besides  plaguing  and  torturing 
him.  Carlyle  pronounced  this  poem  "one  of  the  grand- 
est things  ever  written." 


XII 

THE  CENTURIES  BETWEEN 
THE  TESTAMENTS 

Good  things  are  brought  about  by  good  people,  not  by  good 
tides  or  good  times. 

The  Talmud. 

The  interval  of  time  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  has  been  referred  to  as  the  Silent  Centuries,  on 
the  assumption  that  between  the  writing  of  Malachiy 
which  happens  to  be  the  book  printed  last  in  our  usual 
arrangement  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Gospel  According  to 
MattheWy  with  which  the  New  Testament  begins,  noth- 
ing noteworthy  happened,  but  that  it  was  a  season  of 
quiet  and  inaction  j  like  a  night  between  two  busy  days, 
one  of  preparation,  the  other  of  tragic  but  glorious  ful- 
filment. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In  the  first 
place,  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  not  printed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  written.  Chronologically  the  Gospel 
According  to  Matthew  stands  twenty-second  among  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  j  and  Malachi  was  prob- 
ably written  before  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  instituted  their 
reforms.  The  fallacy  of  the  idea  is  proved  by  the  Testa- 
ments themselves,  which  show  such  a  marked  difference 

in  their  attitude  toward  life,  here  and  hereafter,  in  the 
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problems  discussed  and  even  the  words  used  in  discuss- 
ing them,  that  we  are  forced  to  believe  enough  must 
have  happened  in  the  interval  to  bring  about  the  change. 

The  length  of  time  in  which  the  change  developed 
may  be  counted  differently,  according  to  how  far  back 
in  history  we  choose  to  probe  for  beginnings  of  those 
habits  of  thought  which  flowered  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Priestly  Code  which  sought  to  control  and  wrap  in 
symbolic  meaning  every  act  of  Jewish  life,  was  per- 
fected toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  After 
that  it  gradually  hardened  into  ritualism  j  and  with  this 
stiffening  came  a  natural  reaction  in  minds  that  refused 
to  be  bound. 

Instead  of  being  a  time  of  lethargy,  the  centuries 
just  preceding  the  Christian  era  were  full  of  intellectual 
activity.  Many  books  were  written  and  most  eagerly  read 
and  more  people  were  able  to  read  them  than  we  are  apt 
to  realize,  for  Jerusalem  had  compulsory  schools  as  early 
as  the  second  century  b.  c.  Politics  and  religion,  subjects 
always  closely  intertwined  in  Jewish  thought,  were  under 
constant  discussion.  Increasing  political  exactions  merged 
into  religious  persecution  and  this  brought  on  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Maccabees,  an  inspiring  page  of  Jewish  his- 
tory to  which  we  must  presently  return. 

In  the  intellectual  world  there  were  now  three  centers 
of  Jewish  thought  J  one  at  Jerusalem,  rich  in  its  tradi- 
tions and  its  Temple;  another  in  the  East  where  many 
Jewish  families,  well  treated  by  their  Babylonian  and 
Persian  overlords,  had  elected  to  remain.  These  now 
claimed  to  be  purer  in  blood  and  more  zealous  in  the 
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faith  than  the  residents  of  Palestine,  and  took  no  little 
pride  in  the  thought  that  it  had  required  the  efforts  of 
Persian  Jews  like  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  put  the  Priestly 
Code  in  operation.  Though  separated  from  Jerusalem 
by  days  of  travel,  they  kept  in  closest  touch  with  the 
Temple,  turned  toward  it  three  times  daily  in  their  pray- 
ers, and  had  the  hours  of  the  great  religious  festivals 
flashed  to  them  by  beacon  fires  from  height  to  height. 

A  third  very  liberal  center  was  in  Alexandria,  where 
there  were  now  many  Jews.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the 
time  Jesus  was  born  one  seventh  of  its  population  must 
have  been  of  that  race.  Alexander  the  Great  had  raised 
the  town  from  a  prehistoric  village,  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men and  infested  by  pirates,  to  a  world  capital,  while  a 
university  and  a  great  library  made  it  a  capital  of  learn- 
ing as  well.  It  was  for  this  library  that  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  ordered  the  translation  into  Greek  of  Hebrew 
scriptures  old  and  new,  to  which  the  modern  world  is  so 
tremendously  indebted — the  one  known  as  the  Septua- 
gint,  because  of  the  picturesque  legend  that  it  was  ac- 
complished in  seventy-two  days  by  seventy-two  priests 
confined  in  separate  cells  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  who 
worked  so  accurately  that  not  one  word  had  to  be 
changed. 

Reflecting  the  progressive  spirit  of  their  university, 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  restive  in  the  trammels  of  the 
Priestly  Code,  which  sought  to  confine  thoughts  and  acts 
in  old  channels  and  had  little  patience  with  thinkers  who 
wandered  out  of  bounds  to  study  laws  of  nature  at  first 
hand.  Wisdom  literature  was  the  expression  of  this  rest- 
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lessness.  Other  books  equally  earnest  and  interesting 
were  written  in  answer,  and  the  mass  of  the  new  litera- 
ture, most  of  which  purported  to  be  newly  discovered 
works  by  ancient  authors,  threatened  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing. The  Inspired  Writings  had  no  sooner  been  given 
their  place  in  Hebrew  scriptures  than  a  fourth  group  be- 
gan to  form  out  of  this  new  material.  The  learned  rabbis 
who  met  from  time  to  time  to  consider  such  important 
matters  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  stem  the 
flood  j  and  at  the  Council  of  Jamnia  held  in  the  year 
lOO  A.  D.  solemnly  voted  that  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
were  to  receive  no  further  additions,  but  should  consist 
only  of  the  three  groups  already  admitted,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets  and  the  Inspired  Writings. 

But  a  collection  of  about  fourteen  books,  the  "best- 
sellers" of  their  day,  had  already  achieved  semi-official 
recognition.  These  are  the  books  we  know  as  the  Apocry- 
pha, a  collection  as  varied  in  subject  and  style  as  the  In- 
spired Writings,  for  in  addition  to  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon and  EcclesiasticuSy  it  contained  political  writings  in 
the  style  of  old  apocalyptic  visions,  fiction  with  a  pur- 
pose, and  re-statements  of  history  and  biography,  all  set 
back  in  time  and  ascribed  to  well-known  ancient  writers. 
Abiding  by  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Jamnia,  the  rab- 
bis at  Jerusalem  sternly  rejected  it  j  the  more  progressive 
Alexandrians  accepted  it,  however,  and  it  was  translated 
for  the  great  Library.  In  this  way  it  came  down  to  us. 

Christian  denominations  have  quarreled  over  its  status 
as  earnestly  as  the  old  rabbis  did.  Many  Bibles  omit  it. 
In  others  it  is  printed  as  a  small  section  between  the  Old 
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Testament  and  the  New.  The  Catholic  Bible  retains  it. 
It  was  to  be  found  in  all  early  editions  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  printed  in  English  j  but  somewhat  more  than  a 
century  ago,  the  British  Bible  Society  solemnly  voted  to 
exclude  it,  reasoning  apparently  that  since  it  was  written 
after  God  ceased  to  make  direct  revelation  of  his  will  to 
human  beings,  it  must  be  inferior.  Some  of  the  English 
editions  of  the  Bible  tried  to  get  around  the  difficulty  by 
including  it  and  printing  a  note  to  the  effect  that  it  might 
be  read  "for  edification  but  not  for  doctrine." 

The  name  Apocrypha  is  unfortunate,  having  under- 
gone belittling  transformations  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
At  first  its  meaning,  "hidden,"  implied  no  discredit, 
merely  that  for  some  reason,  possibly  the  very  respect- 
able one  of  having  become  ragged  through  use,  these 
rolls  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Then  ec- 
clesiastical writers  began  to  use  it  in  a  way  to  suggest 
mysterious  things  concealed  from  the  mass  of  mankind 
and  revealed  only  to  the  few 5  and  finally  the  word  took 
on  its  present  sinister  meaning  of  something  spurious, 
put  forward  with  intention  to  deceive. 

Other  works  written  at  the  same  period  and  em- 
phatically worth  reading  fared  even  worse.  Such  of  them 
as  have  come  down  to  us  bear  a  name  still  more  damn- 
ing— Pseudefigrafha — meaning  "falsely  inscribed." 

One  of  these,  called  the  Assumption  of  Moses ^  based 
on  the  statement  in  Deuteronomy  that  "Jehovah  buried 
him  .  .  .  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  place  of  sepulchre 
to  this  day,"  undertakes  to  tell  exactly  what  took  place 
between  Moses  and  Joshua  at  their  final  interview.  An- 
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other,  written  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  is  the  Book  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs^  which  sets 
forth  in  turn,  the  lives  and  dying  remarks  of  every  one 
of  Jacob's  twelve  sons,  each  expressed  in  a  way  to  em- 
phasize a  particular  vice  or  virtue  j  Zebulon's  character- 
istic being  compassion,  Simeon's  envy,  and  so  on.  The 
Book  of  Jubilees y  a  grand  fundamentalist  tract  in  its  day, 
is  also  known  as  the  Little  Genesis y  since  it  recounts  his- 
tory from  the  creation  downward,  in  a  cycle  of  fifty 
"jubilees"  of  forty-nine  years  eachj  its  aim  being  to  ex- 
alt the  importance  of  religious  feasts  and  ceremonies. 
According  to  its  teachings  the  sun  was  not  created  pri- 
marily to  give  light  but  to  mark  the  time  of  holy  festi- 
vals. Romantic  tales  are  told  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  old  manuscripts,  written  for  the  most  part  in  Greek, 
with  bits  of  ancient  Hebrew  imbedded  here  and  there, 
or  a  less  erudite  section  transcribed  in  Aramaic,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people,  and  perhaps  a  little  Latin 
added  for  good  measure,  have  lain  hidden  for  centuries 
and  then  come  unexpectedly  to  light. 

The  writer  once  asked  a  scholarly  preacher  if  he  could 
tell  her  the  real  reason  why  the  Apocrypha  was  no 
longer  printed.  The  answer  was  as  diverting  as  it  was 
unexpected.  "I  do  not  know — unless  it  was  too  interest- 
ing," and  he  went  on  to  say  what  a  life-saver  the  story  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  had  been  on  dreary  New  England 
Sundays  of  his  own  boyhood.  Afterward,  in  more  serious 
vein,  he  added  that  perhaps  there  was  too  much  demon- 
ology  in  the  Apocrypha  to  suit  the  church  worthies  who 
made  the  decision.  Devils  as  well  as  angels  had  entered 
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into  the  new  conception  of  the  after-life,  and  in  the 
Apocrypha's  strange  miraculous  stories  one  does  become 
acquainted  with  an  array  of  superhuman  creatures.  To  an 
ordinarily  intelligent,  if  uninstructed  mind,  however, 
these  stories  seem  quite  as  interesting  and  well  worth 
preserving  as  many  in  the  Old  Testament. 

From  a  boy's  point  of  view  the  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  first  part  has  a 
fine  flavor  of  a  detective  story  about  it,  with  the  young 
and  enterprising  Daniel  in  the  role  of  detective.  The  lat- 
ter part,  devoted  to  the  Dragon,  tells  how  Daniel,  in- 
tent on  proving  to  the  Babylonians  that  this  monster  was 
not  a  god,  fed  it  lumps  of  fat  mixed  with  hair  and  pitch, 
which  it  greedily  devoured  until  its  digestion  was  com- 
pletely ruined  and  it  burst  asunder.  According  to  the 
Apocrypha,  it  was  this  act  of  Daniel's,  unmasking  their 
god,  which  so  enraged  the  Babylonians  that  they  com- 
pelled the  king  to  cast  him  into  the  den  of  lions. 

Another  romance  with  a  purpose  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Book  of  Esther^  written  mainly  to  bring  in  several 
references  to  God  and  thereby  to  meet  the  objection  that 
the  original  story  did  not  mention  his  name.  Another 
patriotic  romance  has  for  its  heroine,  Judith,  a  beautiful 
young  widow,  who  suppressed  her  own  grief  in  order  to 
serve  her  people,  put  off  her  robes  of  mourning  and,  hav- 
ing bathed,  perfumed  and  dressed  herself  in  her  richest 
garments,  went  boldly  into  the  enemy's  camp  to  cap- 
tivate General  Holofernes.  The  soldiers  on  guard  said 
to  one  another  as  she  went  by,  "Who  would  despise  this 
people  that  have  among  them  such  women!"  She  had 
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no  trouble  with  their  general,  for  "her  beauty  took  his 
mind  prisoner."  Then,  at  the  first  opportunity,  she  cut 
off  his  head  with  his  own  sword,  put  it  in  a  bag  and  car- 
ried it  back  to  her  people. 

More  miraculous  and  less  bloody  is  the  Book  of  Tobit, 
in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Moulton,  "the  Hebrew  idyl 
reaches  its  perfection  of  naive  simplicity."  It  was  written, 
we  are  told,  "to  influence  Jews  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
Law."  Old  blind  Tobit,  wishing  to  set  his  worldly  af- 
fairs in  order,  sends  his  son  Tobias  into  a  far  country  to 
collect  a  debt  long  overdue.  The  youth  travels  in  com- 
pany with  his  dog,  one  of  the  few  pets  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  a  guardian  angel  named  Azarias.  The  angel 
provides  Tobias  with  a  miraculous  fish  whose  heart  and 
gall  act  as  a  charm  whereby  he  is  able  to  rescue  the  de- 
sirable and  unfortunate  Sara,  who  has  fallen  under  an 
evil  spell.  Though  married  seven  times  she  is  not  yet  a 
wife,  every  one  of  her  husbands  having  been  murdered 
on  their  wedding  night.  After  many  adventures  he  gets 
her  out  of  the  power  of  Asmodseus  the  evil  spirit,  marries 
her,  collects  the  debt  and  returns  home  to  cure  his  blind 
old  father.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  of 
seven  husbands  is  the  one  to  which  the  Sadducee  rather 
jeeringly  referred,  when  he  asked  Jesus  whose  wife  a 
woman  seven  times  wedded  would  be  at  the  time  of  the 
resurrection. 

Another  tale  found  in  the  Apocrypha  is  the  one  about 
Susanna  and  the  prying  elders,  whose  moral.  Dr.  Phelps 
thinks,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  saying,  "There  is  no 
fool  like  an  old  one."  He  adds,  "I  suppose  that  very  few, 
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when  they  read  or  quote  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
*A  Daniel  come  to  judgment! '  realize  that  it  is  not  from 
the  Book  of  Daniel  but  from  the  Book  of  Susanna  that 
Shakespeare  obtained  his  example."  Daniel  must  have 
been  a  prime  favorite.  He  appears  once  more  in  the 
Apocrypha  in  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  which 
elaborates  the  incident  of  the  fiery  furnace,  telling  how 
the  authorities  caused  naphtha  and  pitch  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  fire  to  increase  the  heat  and,  when  it  was 
seven  times  hotter,  with  flames  streaming  up  to  a  height 
of  forty-nine  cubits  [seventy-five  feet],  God's  angel 
swooped  down  and  deftly  foiled  the  wicked  plot  by  cre- 
ating an  inner  zone  of  cool  revolving  air — a  system  of 
heavenly  air-conditioning  which  kept  the  three  worthy 
young  men  entirely  comfortable. 

Among  the  Apocryphal  works  that  claim  a  more  solid 
historical  background,  we  find  the  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
a  king  mentioned  in  Second  Chronicles,  and  the  Book  of 
Baruch,  which  really  dates  from  a  period  as  late  as  the 
New  Testament  gospels,  yet  purports  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  Jeremiah's  private  secretary,  and  ends  with  a  letter 
from  the  prophet  himself  to  the  Jews  in  Babylon. 

First  and  Second  Esdras  revise  the  Book  of  Ezra  as 
given  in  the  Old  Testament,  adding  seven  visions  seen 
by  the  busy  reformer  and  incidentally  raise  several  in- 
teresting questions.  Reverting  to  the  favorite  ancient 
sport  of  asking  riddles.  First  Esdras  tells  of  a  grand  con- 
test and  the  decision  reached  when  three  brilliant  young 
men  of  King  Darius's  court  debated  the  question,  "What 
is  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world?"  In  Second  Esdras 
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the  Angel  Uriel,  reminding  the  seer  of  visions  that  there 
are  several  things  in  the  universe  that  no  mortal  can 
hope  to  understand,  asks  this  riddle  on  his  own  account: 
Since  man  can  not  measure  the  exact  weight  of  fire,  nor 
recall  to  be  lived  over  again  a  day  that  is  gone,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  he  can  fathom  the  thoughts  of 
the  Almighty,  or  read  the  designs  of  the  Infinite  Mind? 

But  the  most  important  books  in  the  Apocrypha  from 
the  standpoint  of  history  are  First  and  Second  Macca- 
beeSj  in  which  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  startling  epi- 
sode that  gave  the  Jewish  nation  its  last  few  years  of 
freedom,  whose  disappointing  end  opened  the  way  to 
longings  and  hopes  and  hatreds  that  had  no  small  part 
in  shaping  the  physical  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

For  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  this  period  before  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  era  had  been  one  of  increasing 
trouble. 

Babylonians  and  Persians  and  Greeks  and  Greco- 
Egyptians  had  on  the  whole  treated  their  Jewish  subjects 
kindly.  The  Syrians,  who  came  into  power  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  were  less 
friendly  J  and  it  was  a  tragic  day  for  the  Jews  when 
Aristarchus  Epiphanes  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
176  B.  c.  He  was  intellectually  brilliant,  but  morally 
weak  and  moody  and  ambitious — a  bad  combination  of 
qualities  for  the  people  over  whom  he  had  power.  Con- 
ceiving the  idea  of  a  vast  pan-Hellenic  confederation  to 
oppose  and  overthrow  Rome,  he  ordered  that  only  Greek 
forms  of  worship  be  practised  throughout  his  dominions. 
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Rome  promptly  thwarted  his  political  ambitions  and  the 
Hebrews  refused  to  submit  to  religious  dictation  j  where- 
upon he  vented  his  wrath  after  the  manner  of  tyrants, 
upon  the  helpless.  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  dese- 
crated j  its  sacred  vessels  were  stolen,  copies  of  the  scrip- 
tures were  destroyed  j  a  pig  was  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  the 
great  altar  of  Burnt  Offerings  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  forced  to  eat  that  abomination  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  flesh  of  swine.  Because  many  preferred  to  die  rather 
than  obey,  there  was  a  massacre  and  the  dead  were  left 
to  lie  unburied  in  the  streets.  Leaving  the  dead  unburied 
was  a  particularly  heinous  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews.  A 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Tohit  telling  how  he  and  his  wife 
and  son  were  obliged  to  flee  from  their  home  because  of 
Tobit's  activity  in  burying  the  bodies  of  his  countrymen 
slain  by  the  king,  is  thought  to  refer  to  this  massacre, 
though  the  story  is  prudently  set  back  in  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib. 

Having  punished  Jerusalem,  the  soldiers  of  Aris- 
tarchus  turned  their  attention  upon  the  little  town  of 
Modean,  twenty  miles  north  of  the  capital,  where  lived 
an  aged  priest  named  Mattathias  with  his  five  stalwart 
sons.  Marching  into  the  village,  the  Syrian  officer  or- 
dered Mattathias  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Greece. 
Knowing  that  Mattathias  would  refuse,  an  intimidated 
Jew  stepped  forward  to  obey  5  but  the  old  man  seized  a 
sword  and  slew  him  on  the  altar  steps  j  killed  the  officer 
also  and  escaping  to  the  hills  with  his  sons,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Many  joined  them,  the  rebellion  be- 
came serious,  and  the  king's  reprisals  so  wantonly  cruel 
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that  even  his  adherents,  talking  quite  safely  among  them- 
selves, spoke  of  him  as  Epimanes,  the  madman,  instead 
of  Epiphanes,  "god-revealing." 

Old  Mattathias  died  within  a  year,  of  the  hardships  he 
was  forced  to  undergo  j  but  before  his  death  he  confided 
leadership  to  his  son  Judas,  one  of  the  world's  born  gen- 
erals, who  carried  on  the  revolt  with  "inspired  audacity." 
Knowing  intimately  every  inch  of  the  country,  he  was 
able  to  choose  his  battlegrounds  where  his  enemies  would 
have  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage  and  defeated  two  Syrian 
armies  in  turn.  When  a  third  was  sent  against  him,  out- 
numbering his  followers  ten  to  one,  the  Jews  threw 
themselves  against  it  chanting  as  their  battle  hymn  the 
long  Psalm  136  which  recounts  in  succession  the  many 
victories  achieved  by  their  nation  against  overwhelming 
odds,  and  has  for  its  ever-recurring  refrain,  "O  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever!" 
Before  such  fervor  the  Syrians  broke  and  fled,  and  the 
Jews  entered  Jerusalem  amid  wild  acclaim.  Their  puri- 
fied Temple  was  rededicated  on  the  25th  of  December, 
125  B.  c,  just  three  years  after  it  had  been  defiled j  and 
annually  ever  since,  devout  Jews  have  kept  a  Feast  of 
Lights  in  memory  of  the  event. 

This  victory  earned  for  Judas  the  surname  Maccabeas 
— the  Hammerer — and  for  those  members  of  the  family 
who  succeeded  him,  the  title  Maccabees.  Judas  himself 
carried  on  four  years  longer,  striving  to  build  up  the 
kingdom,  his  ambition  being  to  reconquer  all  the  terri- 
tory once  ruled  by  David.  He  died  on  the  battle-field  of 
Elasa  fighting  against  tremendous  odds.  Having  raised 
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his  people  to  new  heights  of  independence  and  self- 
respect,  he  well  deserved  his  place  among  the  Jewish  im- 
mortals. 

His  two  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Simon,  succeeded  him. 
Jonathan,  whose  talents  were  those  of  a  diplomat,  turned 
to  good  account  quarrels  and  jealousies  in  the  Syrian 
court,  but  lost  his  life  through  the  enmity  of  an  aspirant 
to  the  throne.  By  that  time  Simon  was  the  only  son  of 
old  Mattathias  left  alive.  During  his  short  and  brilliant 
reign,  he  drove  the  Syrians  so  completely  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory that  "every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  fig  tree 
and  there  was  none  to  make  them  afraid"  j  his  ambassa- 
dors were  received  at  Rome  and  his  coinage  was  honored 
in  the  marts  of  the  world.  In  gratitude  the  people  came 
together  in  a  great  assembly  and  voted  that  he  should 
exercise  the  offices  of  military  chief,  civil  governor  and 
high  priest  "forever,  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful 
prophet" — in  other  words,  that  his  position  be  made 
hereditary.  A  treacherous  son-in-law  murdered  him  and 
two  of  his  sons  at  a  banquet. 

Still  another  of  his  sons,  whose  death  had  been 
planned,  escaped  and  reigned  for  thirty-one  years  as 
John  Hyrcanus.  He  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  ambition 
of  Judas  the  Hammerer,  and  ruled  over  all  the  territory 
included  in  David's  old  kingdom.  His  reign  has  been 
called  the  Golden  Age  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

It  was  during  this  reign,  which  ended  about  a  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  Samaritans  and  Essenes  took  their  place  in 
the  religious  quarrels  which  lasted  well  into  the  Christian 
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era.  In  conquering  the  region  of  Samaria,  John  Hyr- 
canus  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  holy 
place  of  those  priests  who  had  left  Jerusalem  rather  than 
divorce  their  foreign  wives,  at  the  time  the  Priestly  Code 
was  put  in  operation.  The  disappearance  of  their  temple 
by  no  means  ended  the  ill-will  that  originally  caused  it  to 
be  built. 

Meanwhile  John  Hyrcanus  had  displeased  those  Jews 
who  fought  for  independence  and  cared  more  for  re- 
ligious purity  than  for  worldly  success,  by  employing 
foreign  troops  and  showing  his  partiality  for  Greek  cul- 
ture. Originally  known  as  Perushin  or  Separatists,  they 
became  the  Pharisees  of  later  days.  Opposed  to  them 
were  the  Sadducees,  rich  worldly-minded  supporters  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  who  cared  more  for  politics  than  for  re- 
ligion. Some  one  has  described  them  as  "sacramental 
ward-bosses."  The  Essenes  were  a  smaller  religious 
group,  who  lived  in  monastic  settlements  near  the  Dead 
Sea  and  spent  their  lives  in  good  works,  after  the  manner 
of  Franciscans  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  only  a  few 
thousand  in  number,  their  very  manner  of  life  which 
pointedly  criticized  laxity  in  others,  contributed  to  the 
religious  unrest  that  came  upon  the  country  at  the  end  of 
the  Golden  Age  of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Maccabees  were  men  of  lesser  moldj  the 
Jews  became  their  own  worst  enemies  j  and  at  last  Rome, 
intervening  to  settle  a  quarrel  about  the  succession,  took 
control  herself.  "From  that  hour  to  this,  the  Jew  has 
been  a  man  without  a  country  or  a  flag." 
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Hope  against  hope,  the  bitter  dregs  of  strife. 

William  Morris. 

Despite  their  staunch  loyalty,  contact  with  other  races 
had  modified  old  Jewish  habits  of  thought  and  confused 
the  early  simple  belief  that  they  were  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple. Daring  thinkers  of  one  generation  became  conserva- 
tives in  the  next,  reactionaries  in  the  generation  after 
that. 

The  God  who  directed  Abraham's  search  for  a  new 
home  and  brought  Moses  out  of  Egypt  had  become  in 
turn  the  fiery  wrathful  God  of  Elijah,  the  kindlier  God 
of  Hosea,  then  the  God  of  Job,  too  much  occupied  with 
great  matters  to  take  thought  for  the  welfare  of  individ- 
uals 5  and  finally  the  God  pictured  in  EcclesiasteSy  per- 
haps all-powerful,  certainly  without  mercy,  who  had  set 
in  motion  the  great  machine  of  the  universe  and  left  it 
to  run  its  unfeeling  relentless  course. 

No  wonder,  with  their  little  nation  swallowed  up  by 
Rome,  and  religion  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  book  like 
Ecclesiastes  could  be  read  and  openly  praised  without 
shame,  devout  old-fashioned  souls  whose  faith  cried  out 
that  this  might  be  logic  but  could  not  be  true,  searched 
ancient  scripture  for  new  assurances  of  hope  and  dwelt 
more  and  more  on  obscure  words  of  prophecy  which 
seemed  to  foretell  the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  who  would 
rule  gloriously  and  right  all  wrongs. 

Once  again  in  the  story  of  this  deeply  religious  peo- 
ple political  adversity  was  to  bring  rich  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. 
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The  Babylonian  captivity  had  given  the  nation  its 
conception  of  a  universal  God.  At  this  time  of  wretched- 
ness, when  the  small  Hebrew  world  was  full  of  wrecked 
hopes  and  puzzled  longings  and  a  faith  almost  shat- 
tered, which  yet  refused  to  die,  Mary  gave  birth  to  a 
babe  in  a  stable,  close  beside  the  beasts,  "because  there 
was  no  place  for  them  in  the  inn." 

And  according  to  the  beautiful  story,  a  star  came  to 
stand  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  lay. 


XIII 
THE  GREAT  EXAMPLE 

I  do  not  base  his  divinity  on  how  he  was  born,  but  what  he  was 
after  he  got  here. 

E.  Stanley  Jones. 

When  the  writer  was  a  child  she  was  taken  to  see  a  pic- 
ture she  has  never  forgotten.  It  was  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  but  not  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion.  Instead  of  a 
man  in  agony,  the  figure  was  that  of  a  youth,  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy,  lying  asleep  in  his  father's  carpenter 
shop.  His  head  was  pillowed  on  a  great  beam  of  new 
wood,  the  color  of  gold,  while  a  shaft  of  golden  sunlight, 
slanting  across  the  picture,  touched  him  with  a  caress  be- 
fore passing  on  to  form  the  farther  arm  of  the  cross.  He 
lay  with  arms  outflung,  his  face  pure  and  sensitive,  his 
brown  hair  tumbled,  the  whole  body  relaxed,  secure  and 
at  rest.  The  canvas  was  small,  only  a  few  inches  square  j 
but  it  told  its  story  spaciously. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  little  girl  was  doubtless 
heightened  by  the  air  of  tragedy  which  seemed  to  en- 
velop the  house  in  which  the  picture  hung.  The  great 
drawing-room,  richly  furnished,  was  somber,  almost  for- 
bidding. The  owner  of  the  picture  was  an  old  man  whose 
face  had  been  twisted  by  the  experiences  of  life  into 
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something  very  like  a  snarl.  His  high  public  position  had 
been  embittered  by  unjust  criticism  j  marital  unhappiness 
had  wrecked  his  homej  and  practically  a  recluse,  he  was 
living  out  his  old  age  dismally  alone,  though  surrounded 
by  luxury.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  a  man  like  this  echoing 
the  words  of  Ecclesiastes  than  of  treasuring  such  a  pic- 
ture j  yet  there  the  picture  hung,  one  of  his  chief  pos- 
sessions. 

There  may  be  an  allegory  here.  Some  such  picture 
may  be  treasured  in  secret  chambers  of  the  heart  by  many 
who  outwardly  show  little  regard  for  the  conventional 
story  of  this  most  unconventional  young  reformer,  who 
lived  the  life  of  a  peasant  and  died  the  death  of  a  male- 
factor in  his  early  thirties.  His  active  ministry  covered 
a  period  of  scarcely  four  hundred  days,  of  which  the  in- 
cidents of  only  about  forty  have  been  preserved  3  yet,  as 
one  of  our  preachers  has  said,  his  example  and  teaching 
"made  a  lasting  dent  in  the  history  of  this  wrinkled  old 
planet."  He  gave  the  world  its  supreme  example  of 
kindly,  consistent  livings  and  all  will  agree  that  a  sense 
of  being  safe  and  at  home  in  his  Father's  keeping  per- 
vades his  story  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament. 

When  we  open  the  scriptures  at  this  final  division  of 
the  Bible,  we  open  it  on  a  whole  new  world  of  thought. 
Ideas  scarcely  formulated  in  the  Old  Testament  crowd 
every  page.  The  dynasty  of  the  Maccabees  had  crumbled, 
and  Rome's  heavy-handed  rule  left  little  hope  that  any 
thing  short  of  a  miracle  could  restore  the  old  Jewish 
kingdom  to  freedom  and  glory.  But  hope  dies  hard;  a 
promise  hinted  at  by  early  prophets  that  a  Messiah  would 
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appear  and  regenerate  the  world,  had  been  dwelt  upon 
with  increasing  emphasis  during  the  season  of  national 
misfortunes,  until  it  was  now  ardently  believed  that  his 
coming  was  very  near  and  that  when  he  came,  the  longed- 
for  miracle  would  happen. 

There  was  a  change  too  in  the  attitude  of  the  Jews 
toward  religion  and  philosophy.  Having  wandered  with 
the  ablest  of  the  new  writers  through  a  No  Man's  Land 
of  doubt,  the  younger  generation  had  become  skeptical 
of  skepticism.  Theories  such  as  were  put  forth  in  Ecclesi- 
astes  could  not  live  side  by  side  with  the  hope  of  a  Mes- 
siah, which  grew  stronger  day  by  day.  In  short  the  time 
had  come  for  a  re-birth  of  faith  and  spirit.  Twice  in  the 
past  such  a  quickening  of  religious  spirit  had  come  upon 
the  people  of  Israel.  In  the  old  days  this  had  come  about 
through  the  inspiration  of  prophets  mature  in  years  as 
in  wisdom.  Again,  its  spokesmen  had  been  priests  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Temple.  This  time  the  inspiration  was 
to  come  from  young  laymen,  eager  to  interpret  their 
nation's  ancient  writings  by  the  light  of  a  more  radiant 
vision.  Neither  Jesus  nor  his  forerunner  John  the  Bap- 
tist, had  priestly  training. 

The  words  that  have  come  down  to  us  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  movement  were  not  penned  until  many 
years  after  the  events  took  place.  This  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get— largely  because  the  New  Testament  accounts  are 
so  simple  and  so  vivid.  The  earliest  mention  of  Jesus 
known  in  literature  is  in  Paul's  letters  to  the  Thes- 
salonians.  Tacitus  refers  to  him,  but  only  casually.  The 
genuineness  of  an  allusion  to  him  in  Josephus  is  now 
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questioned.  A  saying  of  his  not  found  in  the  Gospels  is 
quoted  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  ActSy  and  certain 
manuscript  fragments  which  paraphrase  his  familiar 
words,  or  profess  to  give  new  ones,  have  been  unearthed 
in  recent  years  amid  the  ruins  and  rubbish  heaps  of  the 
East.  These,  with  a  few  legends  and  traditions  obviously 
unimportant  and  untrustworthy,  are  all  we  have  to  sup- 
plement the  portrait  of  Jesus  drawn  for  us  in  the  four 
opening  books  of  the  New  Testament,  The  Gospels — lit- 
erally the  "good  news" — according  to  MattheWj  Marky 
Luke  and  John.  All  these  are  fragmentary;  but  fortu- 
nately they  differ  in  aim  and  character,  and  therefore, 
taken  together  they  give  us  a  composite  picture,  by  no 
means  complete,  but  more  complete  and  probably  truer 
than  any  one  of  these  faithful  writers  could  have  fur- 
nished alone.  The  earliest  one,  the  Gospel  According  to 
Marky  was  written  perhaps  thirty  years  after  the  crucifix- 
ion j  the  latest,  the  Gospel  According  to  Johny  not  earlier 
than  fifty  or  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the 
events. 

MattheWy  Marky  and  Luksy  known  as  the  synoptic 
gospels,  are  based  on  an  earlier  work,  since  lost,  which 
tradition  ascribes  to  the  recollections  of  St.  Peter.  All 
three  are  properly  biography — "moving  pictures  before 
their  time" — in  which  we  see  Jesus  living  and  talking 
with  all  sorts  of  people.  Sometimes  all  three  give  ac- 
counts of  the  same  incident ;  sometimes  one  or  even  two 
ignore  it  altogether,  while  the  third  gives  it  at  length. 

From  Mark  we  get  vivid  descriptions  of  the  manner 
in  which  Jesus  went  about  doing  his  work.  Luke,  the 
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Greek  physician,  the  only  non- Jewish  author  in  the  New 
Testament,  writing  for  people  of  his  own  race,  and  as  a 
man  of  his  temperament  and  calling  would  be  likely  to 
write,  gives  the  natural  explanation  of  specific  acts.  Be- 
ing himself  a  man  of  warmest  sympathies,  he  tells  his 
story  with  an  eye  to  the  tender  heart  of  his  young  teacher. 
Matthew,  especially  addressing  the  Jews,  and  desiring 
first  of  all  to  convince  them  that  Jesus  was  the  long- 
expected  Messiah,  begins  his  book  with  an  extended  gen- 
ealogy, tracing  back  the  generations  from  Jesus  through 
King  David  to  the  patriarch  Abraham.  Luke  provides  a 
genealogy  somewhat  different,  which  carries  the  family 
of  Joseph  back  to  "Adam  who  was  the  son  of  God."  In- 
stead of  bothering  about  chronology,  Matthew  groups 
his  material  by  topics,  weaving  scattered  sayings  into  dis- 
courses suitable  to  be  read  in  churches.  With  his  wide 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  and  his  strong  desire 
to  prove  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Messiah,  he  is  con- 
stantly making  excursions  into  past  history  and  explain- 
ing that  one  or  another  incident  happened  "that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  as  written." 

The  Gospel  According  to  John  differs  from  all  of 
these  in  being  more  concerned  with  the  mental  life  of 
Jesus  than  with  his  physical  environment  or  deeds.  It  has 
been  called  a  spiritual  appraisal  rather  than  a  biography. 
John  is  the  only  one  to  mention  Nicodemus  the  Pharisee, 
"ruler  of  the  Jews"  (member  of  the  Sanhedrin),  who 
was  so  impressed  by  the  words  of  this  young  teacher  that 
he  came  to  talk  with  him  by  night.  For  this  he  has  been 
accused  of  cowardice,  when  very  likely  both  he  and  Jesus 
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recognized  the  night  as  the  only  time  of  leisure  for  two 
busy  men.  In  our  age  of  electricity  we  forget  that  rush- 
lights and  torches  were  then  the  only  means  of  driving 
away  darkness.  Jesus  himself  spoke  of  the  coming  of 
night  "when  no  man  can  work."  None  of  the  other  things 
we  are  told  about  Nicodemus  suggest  cowardice.  It  was 
he  who  said  a  good  word  for  Jesus  when  his  case  was  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrin;  and  after  the  crucifixion  he  brought 
spices  for  his  burial. 

Why  a  teacher  so  great  as  Jesus  should  have  had  to 
wait  thirty  years  for  even  a  fragmentary  biography  is  a 
question  to  which  there  are  several  answers.  One  is  that 
most  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  were  humble 
people  who  toiled  with  their  hands  and  were  incapable 
of  writing  books.  Another,  that  after  his  death  the  belief 
in  his  speedy  second  coming  was  so  strong  that  mere 
books  about  him  seemed  scarcely  worth  while.  Also  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  while  his  following  had  become 
large  by  the  time  the  Gospels  were  written,  it  grew  from 
the  smallest  beginnings.  Walking  by  the  lake-side,  Jesus 
said  to  two  fishermen  who  happened  to  be  brothers, 
"Follow  me,"  and  they  did  so.  Two  others  joined  them, 
then  a  man  here  and  another  there  until  the  little  band 
of  twelve  had  been  formed.  As  his  fame  spread  he  tried 
to  curb  the  enthusiasm  of  his  converts,  telling  them  it 
was  enough  if  his  acts  spoke  for  him.  Later,  when  mere 
passivity  involved  him  in  a  movement  which  seemed  to 
the  Temple  authorities  to  threaten  religious  dissension, 
and  to  the  Roman  officials  possible  political  troubles, 
these  two  forces,  so  often  antagonistic,  united  to  have 
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him  arrested  and  put  to  death.  That  seemed  to  end  the 
matter,  though  in  truth  it  proved  to  be  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

A  fully  satisfactory  life  of  Christ  can  be  written  only 
after  men  have  gained  skill  enough  to  imprison  impalpa- 
ble things  like  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  or  warm  glowing 
personality,  within  rigid  rules  of  grammar.  "All  lan- 
guage is  idiomatic,"  said  a  recent  lecturer  on  this  very 
subject.  Words  may  be  used  literally  or  figuratively.  In 
either  case  they  are  sure  to  be  modified  by  the  context  j 
and  if  spoken,  gesture  and  imagination  alter  their  mean- 
ing still  further.  "The  printed  book  gives  only  the  word  j 
the  rest  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination."  Very 
possibly  the  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  told  by  word  of 
mouth  during  those  early  years,  may  have  been  richer 
because  of  such  aids  than  it  became  after  it  was  written 
out  upon  stretched  and  dried  dead  skins. 

It  is  quite  possible  too,  that  in  an  effort  to  regain  some- 
thing of  the  lost  fire,  words  of  explanation  honestly 
added  by  copyists  as  marginal  notes,  slipped,  through 
much  copying,  into  the  text  itself  to  become  stumbling- 
blocks  to  later  generations.  The  customs  and  manner  of 
speech  of  that  day  differed  so  radically  from  our  own 
that  statements  which  we  frankly  set  aside  as  too  difficult 
to  fathom,  may  have  seemed  simple  and  straightforward 
enough  to  those  who  made  them — and  would  seem  so  to 
us  likewise  if  we  had  their  key  to  the  riddle. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  read  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus 
with  the  same  sympathetic  imagination  we  have  tried  to 
bring  to  bear  on  those  grand  Old  Testament  stories. 
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whose  meaning  so  far  transcends  the  sum  of  the  words 
in  which  they  are  written. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  imagery  and  symbolic  expres- 
sions alien  to  us  were  as  natural  as  breathing  to  these 
writers,  we  would  not  willingly  give  up  one  word  of  the 
matchless  account  of  the  birth  night  of  Jesus  when,  what- 
ever the  shepherds  may  have  seen,  for  Mary  the  heavens 
were  filled  with  the  singing  of  angels.  Nor  could  we 
spare  those  other  memories  that  Luke  tells  us  she  "pon- 
dered in  her  heart,"  or  Old  Simeon's  emotion  when  he 
took  the  child  in  his  arms  in  the  Temple  and  uttered  fal- 
tering, jubilant  words  of  praise.  And  the  visit  of  Wise 
Men  from  the  East,  who  showed  their  wisdom  most  prac- 
tically after  they  had  o£Fered  their  symbolic  gifts,  by  re- 
turning to  their  homes  "another  way,"  suspicious  of  the 
interest  Herod's  officers  showed  in  their  quest.  After  that 
comes  a  black  memory  we  would  all  like  to  forget:  the 
nightmare  of  the  hurried  visit  to  Egypt. 

All  that  we  know  about  the  next  twelve  years  of  Jesus's 
life  is  gathered  into  the  single  verse  in  which  Luke  tells 
us  that  "the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled 
with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him."  A 
sane  healthy  childhood,  with  nothing  phenomenal  about 
it  save  the  ever-recurring  miracle  of  development  out  of 
infancy  into  youth.  Legends  of  Christ's  baby  miracles — 
of  how  he  modeled  clay  pigeons  which  came  to  life  and 
flew  away,  and  the  like,  are  puerile  compared  to  this 
picture  of  normal  growth  in  the  midst  of  normal  family 
life.  Between  the  lines  of  Luke's  brief  summary  we  see 
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Joseph,  the  devout  artisan,  busy  at  his  bench  j  and  Mary, 
now  the  mother  of  several  children,  all  of  whom  play 
important,  if  unheralded  parts  in  educating  this  elder 
brother  to  live  in  the  world  of  men.  "Probably  more 
credit  is  due  to  his  family  than  it  usually  gets,"  says  Dr. 
U.  G.  B.  Pierce,  who  points  out  for  the  comfort  of  those 
to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  offers  difficulties, 
that  the  word  "virgin"  does  not  occur  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Isaiah  on  which  this  doctrine  rests,  although 
ancient  Hebrew  had  a  word  expressing  exactly  that  mean- 
ing. The  expression  actually  used  is  "young  marriageable 
female." 

Very  likely  the  boy  was  called  Joshua  in  his  home, 
Jesus  being  the  Greek  form  of  that  highly  revered  He- 
brew name  and  Greek  the  language  in  which  the  four 
gospels  were  written.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  peo- 
ple who  think  it  irreverent  to  imagine  Jesus  anything 
but  an  ignorant  peasant  inspired  by  God,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  carefully  educated  according 
to  the  best  ideas  of  his  time  and  nation.  Laws  compelling 
school  attendance  had  long  been  in  effect  and  the  home 
training  of  children  began  at  an  extremely  early  age. 
Even  the  garments  worn  by  the  Hebrew  boys,  with  their 
phylacteries  and  little  turbans,  were  symbolic.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  home  in  which  Jesus  grew  up  was 
one  of  either  mental  or  physical  poverty.  That  Joseph 
worked  at  a  carpenter's  bench  only  means  that  he  ful- 
filled to  the  letter  the  Jewish  law  which  decreed  that 
every  man  should  have  a  useful  trade.  One  of  the  cher- 
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ished  precepts  of  the  race  was:  "He  that  teacheth  not  his 
son  a  trade  does  the  same  as  if  he  taught  him  to  be  a 
thief." 

Modern  Italians  draw  a  subtle  and  useful  distinction 
between  learning  and  education  j  learning  being  some- 
thing acquired  out  of  books  which,  absorbed  in  sufficient 
quantities,  may  merit  a  college  degree  j  while  education 
is  quite  different,  being  training  in  good  manners  and  the 
perception  of  spiritual  values.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Mary 
and  Joseph,  appears  to  have  been  well  grounded  in  both. 
That  he  grew  up  intelligent,  eager  to  learn,  friendly  and 
not  afraid  to  ask  questions,  we  know  from  our  next 
glimpse  of  him,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  "sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  doctors  in  the  Temple,  both  hearing  them  and  ask- 
ing them  questions.  And  all  that  heard  him  were  aston- 
ished at  his  understanding  and  answers." 

"Discussion  presupposes  knowledge,"  says  Dr.  Pierce, 
who  aids  our  imagination  by  reminding  us  that  the  boy 
had  reached  that  great  day  in  the  life  of  a  Jewish  lad, 
his  religious  maj  ority,  when  he  assumes  the  duty  of  say- 
ing his  own  prayers  instead  of  being  prayed  for  by  his 
parents.  He  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  with  his  family  to 
celebrate  this  religious  coming  of  age.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  been  there  since  he  was  carried  into  the 
Temple  as  an  infant: 

Can  you  conjure  up  what  it  meant  for  this  Galilean  youth  to 
go  up  to  the  great  Temple  with  its  religious  ceremony,  with  the 
chantings  and  incantations,  with  those  aged  rabbis  with  their 
long  flowing  beards  and  long  garments?  .  .  .  Possibly  also  the 
old  teachers  were  just  as  much  interested  in  the  country  accent 
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of  this  boy,  with  his  fresh  vision  and  open  countenance,  as  they 
were  in  the  promise  that  showed  in  him  of  becoming  a  future 
rabbi.  As  a  matter  of  history  no  great  prophet  had  come  from 
Galilee.  The  rabbis  naturally  asked  "Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Galilee?"  for  Galilee  was  not  a  center  of  the  world  from 
which  an  official  preacher  might  be  expected.  ...  It  was  a  land 
where  poets  were  born  and  not  made ;  it  was  a  land  for  medita- 
tion, reflection;  even  the  synagogue  service  was  free  almost  to 
the  point  of  heresy.  There  men's  minds  were  freer,  the  conven- 
tions were  less  observed,  and  the  door  of  inspiration  was  kept 
ajar.  .  .  .  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  Jesus  was  not  a  dweller  of 
the  great  conventional  city  of  Jerusalem,  but  a  denizen  of  the 
sun-kissed  Galilean  hills. 

Again  a  blank  descends  upon  the  record  and  our  next 
view  of  Jesus  is  when  he  goes  down  into  the  Jordan  to 
be  baptized  by  John.  Many  have  been  the  conjectures 
as  to  where  he  passed  the  eighteen  intervening  years. 
Luke  tells  us  that,  after  questioning  the  doctors  in  the 
Temple,  he  returned  with  his  parents  to  Nazareth  and 
was  "subject  to  them."  Some  take  this  to  mean  that  he 
stayed  in  Nazareth  until  he  entered  on  his  public  minis- 
try. Others  believe  that  he  must  have  traveled  far,  per- 
haps as  far  as  India,  to  gain  the  wisdom  that  was  his.  Evi- 
dently he  was  not  college  bredj  was  not  sent  back  to 
Jerusalem  to  have  his  mind  molded  into  conventional 
form  by  the  rabbis  who  lectured  to  students,  in  the  shad- 
ows cast  by  the  columns  of  Solomon's  Porch.  All  we 
have  to  guide  us  is  the  evidence  of  his  own  words,  and 
these  show  him  to  have  been  familiar  alike  with  the  an- 
cient scriptures  and  those  newer  writings  that  were  being 
eagerly  discussed  in  market-place  and  synagogue.  Many 
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of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  these  writings  had  already  be- 
come common  property.  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
would  have  been  impossible,  had  this  not  been  the  case." 
In  his  words  there  are  echoes  of  the  Book  of  Enochy 
which  had  wide  influence  in  its  day.  The  Book  of  Tobity 
with  which  he  was  doubtless  familiar,  states  the  Golden 
Rule  in  its  negative  form — "What  thou  thyself  hatest, 
do  to  no  man."  In  the  Book  of  the  Twelve  PatriarchSy 
which  must  also  have  been  a  favorite  of  his,  we  find 
placed  side  by  side  as  two  halves  of  a  single  moral  duty 
quotations  far  separated  in  earlier  writings,  inculcating 
love  to  God  and  love  to  one's  fellow  men. 

Indeed,  idea  for  idea,  it  is  quite  possible  to  find  among 
the  Hebrew  writings  of  his  own  and  earlier  times  every 
one  of  the  doctrines  Jesus  taught.  What  then  becomes  of 
his  originality  as  a  teacher?  One  recalls  the  answer  made 
to  a  learned  archaeologist  who  was  forever  saying  that 
Greek  sculpture  was  greatly  overrated  and,  to  prove  his 
point,  pointing  out  how  one  after  another  of  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics  had  been  invented  and  used  by 
Assyrians  and  Hittites  and  Egyptians  long  before  Greeks 
were  known  to  history.  "You  see,  they  invented  noth- 
ing!" he  would  exclaim  in  triumph,  to  which  a  bored 
and  weary  listener  replied,  "Nothing j  nothing  at  all} 
except  beauty."  Jesus  took  the  old  half-forgotten  sayings 
into  his  radiant  spirit  and  gave  them  forth  again  new- 
minted  and  beautiful. 

He  had  no  thought  of  supplanting  the  Mosaic  law; 
he  only  wished  to  clear  away  from  it  the  cluttering,  ac- 
cumulated debris  of  centuries  which  threatened  to  cover 
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up  its  essential  truths.  Instead  of  subtracting  a  single 
word  from  the  Ten  Commandments,  he  added  the  Beati- 
tudes, which  approach  morality  from  a  different  angle. 
Moses  answered  the  question  "What  shall  I  do?" — 
Jesus,  "What  shall  I  be?" 

He  was  born  with  the  precious  gift  bestowed  upon 
only  a  few  clean,  strong,  wholesome  minds  in  each  cen- 
tury; that  of  correctly  valuing  values.  And,  as  in  his  case, 
usually  the  strong  wholesome  mind  that  has  been  prop- 
erly started  on  the  path  of  analysis  and  reflection,  but 
not  given  enough  instruction  to  shake  its  trust  in  its  own 
good  instincts,  is  the  one  that  travels  farthest  along  the 
road  toward  spiritual  heights. 

Since  his  mind  was  well  stored  with  the  lore  of  his 
people,  it  seems  significant  that  he  is  nowhere  quoted  as 
dwelling  on  stories  of  the  creation  or  the  flood,  or  any  of 
the  ancient  wonder-tales  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  did 
allude  to  the  wild  story  of  Jonah,  a  later  writing,  and 
used  it  to  drive  home  a  point  in  a  sermon  against  exclu- 
siveness.  His  reply  to  the  Pharisees  who  sought  to  en- 
tangle him  in  seditious  speech  by  asking:  "Is  it  lawful  to 
give  tribute  unto  Cassar  or  not?"  was  made  in  language 
they  could  understand.  "Show  me  the  tribute  money," 
he  said,  and,  when  a  penny  had  been  brought,  "Whose  is 
the  image  and  superscription?"  After  they  had  truth- 
fully answered,  "Csesar's,"  he  dismissed  the  whole  mat- 
ter with  the  word  from  their  own  lips:  "Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cassar's  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  His  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  who 
brought  up  the  story  told  in  Tobit  about  the  woman  with 
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seven  husbands,  was  in  the  same  vein.  Most  searching  of 
all  was  the  answer  he  gave  when  asked  which  was  the 
most  important  of  all  the  commandments.  By  that  time 
the  original  ten  had  increased  to  a  total  of  613.  Like  a 
plummet,  his  mind  went  straight  to  the  center  and  bot- 
tom of  the  matter  and  he  summed  up  man's  whole  duty 
in  less  than  thirty  words:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all 
thy  strength."  This  he  said,  was  the  first  commandment. 
The  second,  "Thou  shalt  love  they  neighbor  as  thyself," 
was  like  unto  it. 

In  the  relations  of  society  he  recognized  only  three  di- 
mensions j  a  man,  his  neighbor,  and  his  God.  No  matter 
how  few  or  how  many  the  human  beings  involved,  or 
how  complicated  the  pattern  of  which  they  found  them- 
selves a  part,  these  three,  and  only  these  three,  were 
present.  To  one  of  his  warm  affectionate  nature,  friends 
must  have  been  very  dear,  but  in  his  estimate  of  human 
values  it  was  not  what  a  man  might  be  at  the  moment, 
but  what  he  was  capable  of  becoming  that  interested  him. 
In  this  sense  the  thief  upon  the  cross  and  the  woman  for 
whom  he  stooped  to  write  in  the  sand  were  as  important 
as  the  household  at  Bethany,  or  the  disciple  he  loved 
best  of  all. 

He  left  no  writings.  The  only  time  mention  is  made  of 
his  writing  is  when  he  traced  those  words  upon  sand.  His 
message  was  too  personal  for  written  characters}  and 
when  he  spoke,  he  seemed  to  speak  to  each  one  alone, 
though  his  listeners  might  number  five  thousand.  He 
used  the  new  vocabulary  as  befitted  the  new  era.  In 
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ancient  days  the  prophets,  when  they  wished  to  enforce 
a  truth,  thundered,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord!"  Jesus  said 
quietly,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you":  it  meant  exactly  the 
same  thing  and,  for  all  his  gentleness,  his  speech  was  de- 
cisive. There  is  a  marked  lack  of  words  like  "perhaps" 
and  "maybe"  in  his  recorded  utterances.  His  manner  of 
presenting  an  argument  was  distinctly  dramatic.  He  was 
indeed  a  prince  of  story-tellers,  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  arguments  had  been  illustrated  and  clinched  with 
stories  since  before  the  invention  of  writing.  He  told  his 
parables  without  elaboration.  Far  from  piling  up  detail, 
he  stripped  a  story  down  to  its  barest  facts,  relentlessly, 
as  a  cartoonist  rejects  all  except  the  essential  lines.  These 
lines  he  drew  with  sure  deft  emphasis,  but  without  a 
cartoonist's  exaggeration  and  always  with  a  full  feeling 
for  drama.  Nothing  that  he  said  was  static.  If  he  spoke  of 
lilies,  they  seemed  to  nod  and  blossom  before  his  hearers  j 
when  he  told  about  the  fate  of  the  house  founded  upon 
sand,  his  hearers  felt  that  they  were  looking  on  with 
bated  breath  while  the  winds  blew  and  the  waves  pounded 
it  to  destruction. 

Loving  beauty,  his  metaphors  were  most  often  taken 
from  the  picturesque  countryside  with  its  trees  and  vine- 
yards and  patient  laborers.  Always  he  chose  them  from 
the  sort  of  things  with  which  his  hearers  were  familiar. 
The  contrasts  between  fruitful  and  barren  earth  j  a  tiny 
mustard  seed  growing  into  a  plant  large  and  strong 
enough  to  shelter  birds  in  its  branches;  an  anxious  hen 
gathering  her  brood  under  her  wings  j  the  whole  cycle  of 
parables  that  have  to  do  with  flocks  and  shepherds  and 
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many  more,  show  his  sympathy  with  country  life.  Among 
the  fragments  dug  out  of  the  dust  heaps  at  Oxyrhynchus 
in  Egypt  are  these  words  attributed  to  him:  "Raise  the 
stone  and  there  thou  shalt  find  mej  cleave  the  wood  and 
there  I  am."  For  him  earth  was  indeed  "crammed  with 
heaven  and  every  common  bush  afire  with  God." 

His  stories  having  to  do  with  human  beings  were  even 
more  dramatic.  When  he  told  about  the  man  who  fool- 
ishly began  to  build  a  tower  without  first  learning  the 
cost,  it  was  the  tragedy  of  moral  failure  that  gave  the 
story  its  point,  not  the  loss  to  the  world  of  one  more  fin- 
ished building  J  and  the  matchless  parables  of  the  Prodi- 
cal  Son  and  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  fairly 
throb  with  drama. 

Dr.  Drummond  suggests  that  the  simile  of  the  yoke, 
used  by  Jesus,  has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  "Take 
my  yoke  upon  you"  is  commonly  interpreted  as  a  com- 
mand to  bear  heavy  burdens  meekly.  Unhappy  old  Jere- 
miah evidently  had  that  in  mind  when  he  trod  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  wearing  a  yoke  upon  his  neckj  but  we  are 
urged  to  remember  the  carpenter's  bench  in  the  back- 
ground of  Jesus's  life.  Wooden  yokes  were  very  likely 
made  upon  it  and  Jesus  and  all  his  hearers  knew  that  the 
real  purpose  of  yokes  is  to  distribute  the  weight  of  bur- 
dens, so  that  they  may  be  borne  more  easily.  In  short, 
here  as  elsewhere,  he  was  showing  his  hearers  "new  path- 
ways to  the  commonplace." 

It  is  not  hard  to  accept  this  view,  when  we  remember 
that  no  prophet  before  Jesus  had  deliberately  searched 
out  the  weak  and  downtrodden  as  he  did.  The  most  they 
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did  was  to  pursue  their  great  mission,  letting  blessings 
fall  where  they  might  as  they  passed  by.  Jesus,  believing 
it  to  be  his  mission  to  help  the  unfortunate,  went  out  of 
his  way  to  be  kindj  and  full  of  faith  and  resource,  was 
ready  to  work  blessings  with  whatever  means  might  be 
at  hand.  Wasting  no  time  on  speculating  how  evil  got 
into  the  world,  he  set  about  doing  what  he  could  to  cor- 
rect it.  Instead  of  lamenting  the  low  estate  and  small 
number  of  his  followers,  he  sent  a  scant  dozen  Galilean 
fishermen  out  to  begin  one  of  the  mightiest  crusades  ever 
undertaken.  Matthew  tells  us  that  Jesus  walked  upon  the 
water.  Whether  this  be  interpreted  as  literal  fact  or  as 
allegory,  in  which  impulsive  St.  Peter,  inspired  by  love 
and  zeal,  successfully  imitated  his  Master  until,  taking 
a  moment  to  think  about  himself,  he  was  seized  with 
sudden  fright  and  began  to  sink,  the  moral  is  equally 
impressive. 

No  great  teacher  was  ever  so  careless  of  his  worldly 
dignity.  It  has  been  said  that  Jesus  was  color  blind  where 
caste  and  race  were  concerned.  He  sat  down  to  eat  with 
publicans  and  sinners  with  as  little  concern  or  embarrass- 
ment as  he  had  shown  in  the  Temple  when,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  settled  down  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to 
talk  with  the  learned  rabbis.  When  his  followers  remon- 
strated, saying  that  he  was  making  himself  a  subject  of 
criticism,  he  answered  with  a  trace  of  amusement  that 
people  were  hard  to  please:  John  the  Baptist  had  been 
thought  too  severe  J  now  he  was  taken  to  task  for  being 
too  lax. 

John  the  Baptist,  scarcely  six  months  older  than  Jesus, 
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was  his  kinsman  who  opened  the  way  to  his  public  minis- 
try. The  Gospels  tell  us  that  their  mothers  confided  to 
each  other  their  hopes  and  fears  before  the  birth  of  their 
sons.  Whether  their  children  played  together  or  met  as 
strangers  at  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  we  do  not 
know.  Imaginative  old  masters,  painting  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, loved  to  add  a  cherubic  St.  John  the  Baptist  to  the 
group,  drawing  him  with  a  tiny  leopard-skin  over  one 
shoulder  to  indicate  his  ascetic  manner  of  life.  In  his 
early  years  he  appears  to  have  been  much  more  con- 
cerned with  religion  than  Jesus  himself.  Something,  pos- 
sibly the  death  of  his  parents,  who  were  well  along  in 
years  when  he  was  born,  sent  him  early  into  the  wilder- 
ness j  and  there  he  brooded  over  the  sinfulness  of  man- 
kind and  "fed  his  soul  on  the  sterner  aspects  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy."  At  last,  unable  longer  to  hold  his 
peace,  he  began  preaching  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  Joshua  led  the  Children  of 
Israel  into  the  Promised  Land.  Quoting  Isaiah  and  call- 
ing upon  all  who  heard  him  to  repent,  he  seemed  a  re- 
incarnation of  the  old  prophetic  spirit  that  had  been 
quiescent  for  hundreds  of  years.  Clad  in  the  simplest  gar- 
ments, eating  only  the  meager  fare  the  region  afforded, 
his  eyes  burning  with  zeal,  he  might  have  been  Elijah 
himself  come  back  to  earth.  Although  a  mystic,  he  gave 
most  practical  answers  to  those  who  came  to  him  for  ad- 
vice. To  the  rich  he  said,  "He  that  hath  two  coats,  let 
him  impart  to  him  that  hath  not."  To  tax  gatherers,  a 
class  noted  for  graft  and  dishonesty,  "Exact  no  more 
than  that  which  is  appointed."  To  soldiers,  "Do  violence 
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to  no  man  and  be  content  with  your  wages."  He  flouted 
the  idea  that  Jews  were  a  favored  nation,  "Think  not  to 
say  within  yourselves  *We  have  Abraham  to  our  fa- 
ther!' "  he  warned  them,  "I  say  unto  you  that  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham." 

Many  of  the  old  prophets  had  cried  "Repent!"  Eze- 
kiel  had  sprinkled  clean  water  upon  his  converts  to  sig- 
nify that  they  had  become  clean  within.  John  did  both. 
Standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  he  quoted,  "Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  God! "  and  led  his  converts  down  into 
the  stream  where  he  performed  the  rite  of  baptism,  as- 
suring them  that  the  Messiah  would  soon  appear.  When 
admirers  whispered  in  awe  that  he  must  himself  be  the 
Messiah,  he  denied  this  vigorously,  saying  he  was  but  the 
forerunner  of  one  whose  sandals  he  was  not  worthy  to 
touch.  Naturally  the  career  of  such  a  preacher  was  short 
if  brilliant.  Glorying  in  boldness  of  speech,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  reprove  Herod  himself  for  the  crying  scandal 
of  the  moment,  that  official's  relations  with  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Philip.  Herod  did  not  seem  to  mindj  in  fact 
he  seemed  rather  inclined  to  admire  John's  courage.  But 
having  gained  the  malignant  enmity  of  the  woman  in- 
volved, John's  destruction  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
How  she  accomplished  it  with  the  aid  of  a  young  girl's 
dancing  and  a  weak  man's  ill-timed  oath,  is  one  of  the 
major  tragedies  of  the  New  Testament. 

Jesus  had  gone  with  others  to  hear  John  preach  and, 
hearing  him,  asked  to  be  baptized.  Upon  that,  John's  ac- 
cusing arrogance  suddenly  departed,  leaving  him  hum- 
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ble.  "It  is  I  who  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee!"  he 
exclaimed,  like  one  seeing  a  vision,  and  Jesus  had  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  him  that  the  act  was  seemly. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than 
these  two  great  men  who  appeared  simultaneously  in  the 
little  country  of  Judea.  In  spite  of  his  asceticism,  John 
was  a  thoroughgoing  aristocrat,  exclusive,  censorious, 
who  saw  fit  to  go  about  unkempt  and  half  clad,  denying 
himself  the  comforts  of  life,  even  wholesome  food,  as  a 
protest  against  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  time.  (Ex- 
perts tell  us,  however,  that  the  locusts  of  scripture  are 
not  bad  eating.)  One  has  a  feeling  that  John's  eccen- 
tricity was  as  much  to  call  attention  to  his  own  difference 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  to  emphasize  his  message. 

Jesus,  a  democrat  born,  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  do 
any  of  these  extraordinary  things.  Where  food  was  con- 
cerned, he  ate  what  was  set  before  him,  sanctifying  it  with 
his  blessing  and,  though  he  lived  simply,  the  only  luxury 
he  consistently  denied  himself  was  the  luxury  of  hatred. 
Really  loving  his  fellow  men,  his  whole  effort  was  to 
show  kinship  and  sympathy  with  his  neighbors  and  to 
conform  as  much  as  possible  to  their  ways  of  living,  while 
keeping  inviolate  his  own  code  of  behavior.  Yet  he  was 
an  individualist  as  well  as  a  democrat  and  did  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  what  his  neighbor  should  doj  he  gave  his 
message  courteously  but  always  left  the  choice  between 
fire  and  water  to  his  hearers. 

He  said,  and  said  again,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil;  not  to  interfere  with  the  beliefs  of  those 
who  were  satisfied,  but  to  welcome  into  his  fellowship 
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those  who  felt  spiritually  homeless.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  John  the  Baptist  touching  a  little  child  with 
gentle  hands  and  comparing  it  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  or  doing  any  of  the  small  gracious  acts  that 
make  fragrant  the  memory  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Yet  Jesus  spoke  "with  authority"  and  when  he  referred 
to  himself  as  the  "Son  of  Man,"  it  was  to  express  a  kin- 
ship far  wider  than  "Son  of  David"  or  "Son  of  Abra- 
ham." He  even  said  boldly,  "He  who  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  God."  He  made  religion  a  very  personal  matter: 
then  "bore  down  with  tremendous  insistence  on  moral 
reality."  Dr.  Fosdick  once  said  that  being  in  earnest  about 
Jesus  was  "the  most  searching  ethical  enterprise  ever 
undertaken  on  earth,"  and  that  though  he  was  very  beau- 
tiful to  think  about  and  wonderful  to  preach  about,  there 
could  never  have  been  any  one  half  so  searching  to  face. 

We  are  told  that  as  Jesus  came  up  out  of  the  river 
Jordan  after  his  baptism,  he  had  a  vision  of  the  heavens 
opening  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  in  the  form  of 
a  dove,  and  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying,  "This  is  my 
beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Then  we  are 
told  that  "immediately"  following  this  hour  of  exalta- 
tion, he  was  forty  days  in  the  wilderness  wrestling  with 
temptation  and  that  the  wild  beasts  were  with  him.  An- 
gels were  also  there  ministering  to  him,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  was  aware  of  their  presence. 

The  practical  Luke  gives  in  detail  the  conversations  of 
Jesus  with  the  Evil  One,  and  tells  how  Satan  tempted 
him  first  through  bodily  needs  like  hunger  j  then  through 
visions  of  earthly  power  j  and  finally  through  the  holiest 
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and  most  precious  thing  he  possessed,  his  sense  of  kinship 
with  God.  Luke  also  tells  how  in  each  case  Jesus  found 
a  ready  and  effective  answer  in  a  precept  learned  in  child- 
hood from  the  good  old  book  of  Deuteronomy;  and  that 
after  being  thus  foiled,  the  Devil  departed  from  him 
"for  a  season."  Few  commentators  emphasize  those  last 
three  words  which  add  so  immensely  to  the  pathos  of  the 
story  of  this  young  man  whose  one  desire  was  to  do  good. 

Following  his  story,  we  find  that  he  was  no  more  ex- 
empt than  the  rest  of  us  from  alternating  moods,  weari- 
ness and  discouragement  treading  close  upon  the  heels 
of  success  i  and  that  the  proportions  of  each  were  not  far 
different  from  those  of  his  early  experience — forty  days 
of  battle  to  one  short  hour  of  exaltation.  Thirty  years  of 
preparation  were  not  enough  for  four  hundred  days  of 
ministry  j  his  training  in  patience  and  fortitude  ended 
only  upon  the  cross.  In  the  days  of  his  success  many 
flocked  to  him  imploring  help,  but  only  a  few  lingered 
to  give  thanks  for  the  help  they  received.  Power  went 
out  of  him  in  acts  of  healing  until,  exhausted,  he  was 
forced  to  seek  rest  in  the  quiet  of  nature  that  he  loved  so 
well.  We  read  of  many  hours  of  prayer,  earnest,  some- 
times even  agonized  j  but  only  once  did  the  disciples  see 
him  after  such  communion  so  transfigured  that  his  face 
and  even  his  garments  seemed  to  shine. 

During  the  time  of  his  public  ministry,  he  did  not  live 
with  his  family  at  Nazareth  but  in  the  larger  town  of 
Capernaum  by  the  lake  side.  Home  in  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic sense  he  never  had  again,  though  there  is  little 
doubt  that  at  times  longing  for  one  was  strong  upon  him. 
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One  cannot  forget  the  answer  he  made  to  the  scribe  who 
came  to  him  full  of  eagerness,  saying,  "Master!  I  will 
follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest."  He  replied, 
"Foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests: 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

Yet  this  man's  enthusiasm  must  have  heartened  him. 
Great  as  was  his  power,  he  could  do  little  without  coop- 
eration j  without  the  help  of  what  a  discerning  writer  has 
called  the  "constructive  listener."  Perhaps  that  is  the 
explanation  of  the  form  of  prayer,  "Lord,  I  believe  j 
help  thou  mine  unbelief!"  so  puzzling  to  devout  but 
literal-minded  souls. 

Of  all  the  "moving  pictures  before  their  time"  given 
in  the  Gospels  none  is  more  moving  than  the  account  of 
his  first  visit  to  Nazareth  after  entering  on  his  public 
ministry.  The  forty  days  of  temptation  were  overj  his 
fame  had  begun  to  spread  through  Galilee  before  he 
turned  his  steps  toward  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  eager 
to  share  his  blessed  news  with  old  friends  and  neighbors. 
Going  into  the  synagogue  upon  the  Sabbath,  "as  his  cus- 
tom was,"  he  stood  up  to  read.  The  attendant  handed 
him  the  roll  containing  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
and,  opening  it,  he  found  the  place  where  it  is  written: 
"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poorj  he  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind;  to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord." 

Having  read  this  he  gave  the  roll  back  to  the  attendant 
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and  sat  down  to  preach  his  lay  sermon,  beginning,  "This 
day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."  Luke  tells  us 
that  all  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  that  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth.  But  soon  wonder  changed  to  resent- 
ment. Old  people  took  offense  at  his  tone  of  authority^ 
his  younger  hearers  ridiculed  the  idea  that  their  former 
playmate  should  presume  to  pose  as  a  teacher.  "From 
whence  hath  this  man  these  things?"  they  asked.  "Is  not 
this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  brother  of  James 
and  Joses  and  of  Juda  and  Simon  j  and  are  not  his  sisters 
here  with  us?" 

His  relatives  cried  out  that  he  was  mad,  hoping  to  save 
him  from  rough  usage  on  the  part  of  former  acquaint- 
ances, for  these  rose  in  their  wrath  and  hustled  him  out 
of  the  synagogue  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  was  built.  It  was  on  this  day  that  Jesus,  speaking 
with  more  asperity  than  he  often  allowed  himself,  re- 
marked that  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  country  and  among  his  own  kin."  Marveling  and 
sorrowing  he  went  his  way,  knowing  "that  he  could  do 
there  no  mighty  work" — "save"  the  record  adds,  "that 
he  laid  his  hands  on  a  few  sick  people  and  healed  them." 
To  a  lesser  prophet  than  he,  this  might  have  seemed  no 
small  measure  of  success. 

So  the  story  of  his  life  moves  on  to  its  close,  freighted 
with  wise  words  and  kindly  deeds,  with  cheerfulness  and 
sorrow  and  unending  trust.  Only  the  spiritually  gifted 
or  the  most  callously  indifferent  would  attempt  to  para- 
phrase it  as  it  is  told  by  the  four  Gospel  writers  with  their 
repetitions  and  omissions  and  Eastern  figures  of  speech. 
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To  get  the  spirit  and  tragic  beauty  of  it  the  story  should 
be  read  continuously  and  swiftly,  without  paying  heed  to 
arbitrary  divisions  into  chapter  and  verse.  Having  done 
so,  there  are  few  who  will  not  find  themselves  carried 
away  by  the  beauty,  the  pathos,  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
Gospel  narrative. 
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Knights  of  the  Spirit ;  warriors  in  the  cause 

Of  Justice  .   .  . 

Not  fearing  loss,  and  daring  to  be  pure. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

Ever  since  Jesus  was  crucified  men  have  been  arguing 
and  writing  and  sometimes,  alas,  shedding  blood  over 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  Gospel  account  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. And  all  to  no  avail,  for  after  two  thousand  years 
of  such  discussion  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  each  individ- 
ual must  make  up  his  own  mind. 

Both  sides  to  the  controversy  agree,  however,  upon 
the  great  fact  that  this  brave  and  radiant  soul  once  dwelt 
on  earth  in  human  formj  and  that  throughout  all  the 
centuries  since  that  time  his  spirit  has  continued  to  shed 
abroad  his  benign  influence.  Unspeakably  cruel  things 
have  been  done  in  his  namej  and  there  is  far  too  much 
truth  in  the  searching  criticism  uttered  by  a  Hindoo  that 
our  Christian  missionaries  have  often  held  up  before  the 
eyes  of  those  they  would  convert,  "a  Christ  completely 
covered  by  their  Christianity."  But  that  is  due  to  human 
stupidity,  not  to  his  shining  example.  Few  will  be  found 
to  disagree  at  heart  with  the  statement  that  "It  is  Christ 

who  unites  usj  doctrines  that  divide." 
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The  Bible  story  of  the  early  years  of  Christianity  is 
carried  on  from  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  to  about  the 
year  64  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  written  by  Luke  and  ad- 
dressed, as  was  his  Gospel,  to  Theophilus.  Theophilus 
may  have  been  a  personal  friend,  or  only  an  abstraction 
to  indicate  the  Gentile  converts  for  whom  the  book  was 
written.  Literally  translated,  it  is  a  kindly  name  mean- 
ing "Friend  of  God." 

Peter,  the  connecting  link  between  the  personal  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  and  the  newer  group  of  leaders  who 
carried  on  the  work  of  evangelization,  is  the  dominating 
character  throughout  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  and  Paul, 
greatest  of  the  early  missionaries,  the  hero  of  the  rest  of 
the  book.  Vivid  as  Luke's  Gospel  is,  it  is  the  statement  at 
second  hand  of  things  told  to  him  by  others,  but  parts 
of  Acts,  known  to  scholars  as  the  "we"  sections,  recount 
events  of  which  Luke  himself  was  an  interested  and  ad- 
miring spectator.  He  draws  the  portraits  of  Peter  and 
Paul  against  a  background  filled  with  innumerable  quick 
sketches  of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  were 
either  the  moving  spirits  or  opponents  of  the  new  religion. 

So  far  as  is  known,  Jesus,  during  his  short  ministry 
which  can  be  numbered  by  days,  taught  in  a  very  limited 
geographical  area,  measuring  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  north  and  south,  by  fifty  east  and  west. 
These  new  leaders,  whose  ministry  extended  over  a 
period  approximately  as  long  as  the  whole  life  of  Jesus, 
covered  a  region  some  two  thousand  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  seven  hundred  north  and  south.  Although  this 
took  in  a  large  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  embraced  a 
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much  greater  proportion  of  the  civilized  world  in  the 
first  century  than  it  does  to-day.  In  view  of  all  the 
hazards  and  prejudices  encountered,  the  very  limited 
and  primitive  modes  of  travel  at  the  disposal  of  these 
men,  and  the  fact  that  during  the  early  years  of  Christi- 
anity few  persons  of  influence  were  enrolled  among  its 
converts,  this  achievement  alone  seems  little  short  of 
miraculous.  The  incidents  and  hardships  which  they 
regarded  as  all  in  the  day's  work  and  to  be  expected  in 
their  calling,  were  graphically  summed  up  toward  the 
close  of  Paul's  life  in  this  brief  of  his  own  experiences: 

Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods;  once  was  I  stoned;  thrice  I  suffered 
shipwreck;  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep.  In  journey- 
ings  oft,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine 
own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city, 
in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness. 

Merely  as  a  story  of  adventure  therefore,  quite  aside 
from  its  religious  or  ethical  value,  it  is  one  to  stir  the 
blood;  a  tale  full  of  danger  and  incident  and  suspense, 
which  carries  the  reader  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
that  are  richest  in  history  and  legend. 

Between  the  lines  of  Luke's  opening  paragraphs  in  the 
Book  oiActs,  we  feel  the  revulsion  from  the  glad  acclaim 
of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  to  the 
horrible  reality  of  the  crucifixion.  Many  of  his  followers 
fled  from  the  city  or  went  into  hiding;  even  Peter  re- 
mained only  long  enough  to  deny  his  Lord.  When  it 
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was  all  over  Judas,  overcome  by  remorse,  went  out  and 
killed  himself  and,  as  has  been  graphically  said,  has  been 
lonely  in  Hell  every  since,  no  other  damned  spirit  deign- 
ing to  associate  with  him. 

When  the  disciples  tried  to  take  up  their  daily  round 
as  it  had  been  lived  before  Jesus  came  into  their  lives, 
they  found  this  to  be  impossible,  so  intimately  had  he 
become  associated  with  the  homely  scenes  he  immortal- 
ized in  parable  and  story.  Even  the  prosaic  act  of  taking 
food  had  acquired  new  meaning  because  he  had  broken 
bread  with  them.  Some  were  convinced  that  they  actually 
saw  and  talked  with  him  and  this  comforted  them  all. 
Whatever  their  bodily  eyes  beheld,  they  had  learned  the 
spiritual  truth  that  regardless  of  what  happened  to  his 
body,  death  had  not  really  touched  him.  As  Peter  said 
in  a  famous  speech,  "it  was  not  possible  that  he  should 
be  holden  of  it." 

Reasoning  that  if  they  truly  believed  this,  they  must 
live  and  work  as  Jesus  would  have  them  do,  they  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem.  Peter,  who  was  always  for  action, 
proposed  that  they  strengthen  their  fellowship  by  choos- 
ing a  new  man  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas,  and  this  they  did 
by  the  time-honored  Hebrew  custom  of  casting  lots. 
Then,  feeling  they  had  done  all  they  could  without 
further  guidance,  they  waited  in  a  receptive  mood  for 
some  manifestation  from  on  high.  This  came  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  seven  weeks  after  the  crucifixion,  when 
fervor  and  enthusiasm  descended  on  the  little  band  in 
such  measure  that  Luke  likens  it  to  a  rushing  mighty 
wind:  "And  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sit- 
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ting,  and  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  of 
fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them  and  they  .  .  .  began 
to  speak  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance,"  so  marvel- 
ously  that  Jews  who  had  come  to  the  festival  from  re- 
mote places  like  Egypt  and  Rome  and  Arabia  felt  that 
they  were  hearing  words  spoken  in  their  own  tongue. 
"Now  when  this  was  noised  abroad  the  multitude  came 
together  and  were  confounded  .  .  .  and  they  were  all 
amazed  and  marveled,  saying  to  one  another  'Are  not  all 
these  which  speak  Galileans?'  " 

Peter  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity  slip 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  speech  caused  the  number  of 
converts  to  rise  at  a  bound  from  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  who  had  elected  Matthias  to  near  three  thousand. 
But  success  brings  embarrassments  of  its  ownj  and  the 
problem  of  how  to  care  for  these  people  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  leaders  night  and  day.  Most  of  the  new  con- 
verts were  poor,  all  of  them  had  to  be  fed;  and  their 
change  of  faith  had  not  endeared  them  to  former  em- 
ployers. Resort  was  had  to  community  living,  all  selling 
their  small  possessions  and  turning  the  proceeds  into  a 
common  fund.  This  worked  beautifully  so  long  as  the 
glow  of  conversion  was  upon  them,  but  not  at  all  well 
when  greed  and  suspicion,  which  had  only  been  lulled, 
not  killed,  again  raised  their  heads. 

Foreseeing  that  the  leaders  would  have  no  time  to 
attend  to  spiritual  duties  if  they  listened  to  the  ever- 
growing volume  of  complaints,  it  was  agreed  to  elect 
seven  deacons  to  look  after  mundane  affairs  and  once 
again  peace  reigned,  until  it  was  broken  by  the  very 
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generosity  and  unselfishness  of  one  of  their  number, 
Barnabas,  who  must  in  that  poor  company  have  been 
comparatively  wealthy.  He  sold  a  field  and  turned  its 
entire  price  into  the  common  treasury,  an  act  which  so 
roused  the  envy  of  one  Ananias,  who  was  a  miser  at  heart, 
that  he  concocted  with  his  wife  Sapphira  a  scheme 
whereby  they  might  seem  as  generous  and  receive  the 
same  praise,  yet  keep  for  themselves  a  part  of  the  gain. 
Luke  gives  the  results  in  a  story  which  has  crystallized 
into  the  perfect  parable  about  covetousness  and  lying. 

Peter's  burning  rebuke  to  Ananias,  "Why  hath  Satan 
filled  thine  heart  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost?  While  it 
remained  was  it  not  thine  own:  and  after  it  was  sold 
was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?  Why  hast  thou  conceived 
this  thing  in  thine  heart?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men 
but  unto  God!"  is  in  tune  with  his  own  energetic  per- 
sonality. He  is  always  very  busy  preaching,  perform- 
ing cures,  expostulating — doing  something.  His  part  in 
establishing  the  Christian  Church  is  told  in  a  series  of 
stories  etched  like  vignettes.  One  about  the  lame  beggar 
to  whom  strength  was  imparted  so  that  he  leaped  and 
praised  God,  has  for  background  the  stately  marble 
Temple,  and  for  sly  psychological  contrast,  the  con- 
sternation of  good  but  conservative  churchmen  who  had 
no  relish  for  irregular  miracles. 

Again  Peter  himself  is  the  subject  of  miracle,  being  re- 
leased from  prison  where  he  lies  chained  and  guarded 
by  four  quaternions  of  Roman  soldiers.  Luke  gives  this 
story  a  very  human  touch  in  the  character  of  Rhoda,  the 
little  serving  maid  who  recognized  Peter's  voice  when  he 
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knocked  at  the  door  after  his  mysterious  release  j  but  was 
so  flustered  that  she  completely  lost  her  head  and  left 
him  standing  out  in  the  street,  in  danger  of  capture,  while 
she  ran  to  tell  her  mistress. 

A  third  of  these  stories  describes  the  strange  vision 
which  came  to  Peter  one  day  as  he  waited  hungrily  for 
dinner  on  a  roof  in  Joppa.  He  seemed  to  see  a  great 
sheet  filled  with  all  manner  of  animals  descending  from 
heaven  and  to  hear  a  voice  saying,  "Rise,  Peter,  kill  and 
eat."  Being  a  good  Jew,  though  a  hungry  one,  he  re- 
monstrated saying,  "Not  so  Lord  j  for  I  have  never  eaten 
anything  that  is  common  or  unclean!"  The  answer, 
"What  God  hath  cleansed  that  call  thou  not  common," 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
he  exclaimed  contritely,  "Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons! "  Peter  reminds  one  of  a  young 
child  learning  to  walk.  When  he  tumbles  he  is  astonished 
but  not  unduly  cast  down.  He  picks  himself  up  and  tries 
again.  On  the  day  after  this  vision,  a  Centurion  of  the 
Italian  band  asked  to  be  enrolled  among  his  converts 
and  Peter  had  no  doubt  what  answer  he  should  givej 
but  his  conservative  friends  called  him  to  account  for 
welcoming  one  of  the  uncircumcized  into  the  fellowship. 
This  act  of  Peter's  is  of  immense  historical  importance, 
for  it  marked  the  first  step  in  changing  what  might  have 
remained  a  mere  sect  of  Judaism  into  the  wide-spreading 
Christian  Church. 

But  the  opening  chapters  of  Acts  are,  after  all,  only 
preliminary  to  the  biography  of  Paul.  We  meet  him  first 
as  the  brilliant  young  rabbi  Saul,  native  of  the  self- 
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satisfied  little  university  town  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Very 
young  and  very  intolerant  of  any  form  of  belief  except 
his  own  (he  had  been  brought  up  "after  the  straitest 
sect  a  Pharisee")?  he  is  standing  watching  while  Stephen, 
the  earliest  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  is  being  stoned  j 
taking  no  part  in  the  actual  deed  but  "consenting  unto 
his  death." 

Afterward,  unable  to  get  the  memory  of  Stephen's 
radiant  martyr-face  out  of  his  mind,  Saul  sought  to  quiet 
the  gnawing  uneasiness  within  him  by  entering  feverishly 
into  the  orgy  of  persecution  that  followed  Stephen's 
death.  Not  content  with  harassing  the  Christians  near  at 
hand  he  asked  to  be  sent  to  Damascus  on  a  similar  errand  j 
and  it  was  when  he  had  almost  reached  that  city,  with 
the  High  Priest's  warrant  in  his  bosom,  that  he  was 
stricken  miserably  sick  with  the  conviction  that  in  harry- 
ing these  people  he  had  been  cruelly  and  criminally 
wrong.  Whether  it  was  a  sudden  conviction  or  only  sud- 
den in  the  sense  that  a  bud  after  long  growth  bursts  with 
apparent  swiftness  into  flower,  he  sank  to  the  ground 
overcome  and  so  wretched  and  ill  that  he  was  unable 
even  to  see.  His  companions  guided  him  into  the  city, 
where  for  three  days  he  sat  in  darkness  trying  to  reason 
out  his  experience.  When  almost  at  the  end  of  emotional 
endurance,  a  kindly  touch  and  the  words  "Brother  Saul ! " 
caused  him  to  look  up ;  and,  as  though  scales  had  fallen 
from  his  eyes,  he  saw  standing  before  him  a  Christian  of 
Damascus  who  had  been  brave  enough  to  enter  the 
presence  of  this  arch  persecutor  of  his  sect  and  call  him 
brother.  Luke  takes  pains  to  tell  us  that  this  man's  name 
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was  Ananias,  as  though  seeking  to  clear  the  name  of  that 
other  man's  perfidy. 

After  conference  with  the  Christian  leaders,  Saul  re- 
tired to  a  quiet  spot  outside  Damascus  to  think  his  prob- 
lem through.  There  was  much  to  think  about.  If  the 
voice  he  had  heard  was  an  hallucination,  he  was  ill.  If 
real,  he  must  either  heed  it  or  disobey  it.  Heeding  it 
meant  tearing  up  by  the  roots  everything  connected  with 
his  former  life — a  life  that  stretched  before  him  smooth 
and  inviting  and  full  of  honors,  passed  in  the  society 
of  learned  men  in  the  Temple  he  loved.  For  this  he  must 
substitute  loss  of  friends,  heartbreak  for  his  family,  and 
hardships  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  martyrdom 
in  the  end. 

Having  decided,  he  returned  to  Damascus,  choosing 
to  take  up  his  new  life  among  the  very  Christians  he  had 
come  to  persecute.  The  Jews  must  have  thought  his 
actions  covered  some  deep-laid  scheme  against  the  new 
sect,  for  he  was  allowed  to  remain  "many  days."  But  he 
left  Damascus  at  last  a  fugitive,  let  down  in  a  basket  at 
night  from  a  window  overhanging  the  walls  j  knowing 
that  a  man  with  a  knife  waited  for  him  at  every  one  of  the 
city  gates.  In  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  made  his  way,  a 
great  disappointment  awaited  him.  Being  human,  he 
must  have  expected  the  Christians  of  that  city  to  welcome 
him  gladly,  pleased  and  impressed  that  they  had  gained 
such  a  distinguished  convert.  Instead,  most  of  them 
shunned  him  as  an  enemy  in  disguise,  while  his  former 
associates  looked  upon  him  as  a  renegade.  Somebody, 
perhaps  a  fellow-student  who  had  loved  him  in  the  old 
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days,  gave  him  warning  of  another  plot  to  kill  him. 
This  time  it  was  not  necessary  to  escape  dramatically  as 
he  had  done  from  Damascus,  but  he  was  escorted  to 
Csesarea  and  seen  safely  aboard  a  vessel  sailing  for  his 
native  town  of  Tarsus. 

Seven  years  followed,  about  which  we  know  nothing, 
save  that  thanks  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  teaching  every 
man  a  trade,  he  earned  his  living  by  making  tents,  and 
told  the  story  of  Jesus  whenever  he  had  opportunity. 
Whether  his  family  disowned  him  or  met  him  with  re- 
proaches, we  are  not  informed  j  but  an  undercurrent  in 
some  of  his  writings  about  the  respective  duties  of  parents 
and  children  hints  that  he  felt  he  had  been  hardly  used. 
To  one  of  his  temperament  such  a  life  must  have  seemed 
almost  unbearably  monotonous.  It  was  his  season  of 
training  in  patience.  Later  he  wrote:  "Ihave  learned  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know 
how  to  be  abased  and  I  know  how  to  abound;  everywhere 
and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to 
be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need," 

After  the  dull  routine  had  gone  on  so  long  that  noth- 
ing short  of  death  seemed  likely  to  end  it,  Barnabas 
appeared;  the  same  Barnabas  whose  unselfish  act  had 
precipitated  the  tragedy  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  few  in  Jerusalem  who  believed  in 
the  genuineness  of  Saul's  conversion.  In  the  years  since, 
he  had  become  head  of  the  flourishing  new  church  in 
Antioch,  which  had  grown  until  an  assistant  was  needed. 
Remembering  Saul,  Barnabas  had  come  to  Tarsus  to 
fetch  him.  It  was  in  Antioch  therefore  that  Saul  of  Tarsus 
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became  Paul  the  missionary  and  entered  on  his  labors. 
From  that  time  onward  Luke  pictures  him  against  the 
multicolored  background  of  his  time.  In  the  pages  of 
Acts  J  supplemented  by  Paul's  letters,  we  come  to  know 
Barnabas,  bearded,  dignified  and  kindly,  a  man  of  such 
imposing  appearance  that  in  one  town  they  visited  the 
natives  called  him  Jupiter  and  Paul  Mercury.  Before 
long  Paul  became  the  leader  and  Barnabas  his  assistant. 
Luke  tells  us  of  Mark,  a  young  kinsman  of  Barnabas, 
about  whose  efficiency  as  a  helper  the  two  held  such  dif- 
ferent views  that  at  last  they  parted  company.  After  this 
Paul  traveled  with  Silas,  a  leader  of  the  Jerusalem 
church,  and  Timothy,  a  young  man  of  Greek  extraction 
of  whom  Paul  became  as  fond  as  of  a  son,  and  Titus, 
another  young  Greek  whom  he  loved  also,  though  in- 
clined to  think  him  lazy  about  cultivating  the  gifts  that 
were  in  him.  We  hear  about  Apollos,  the  preacher  whose 
admirers  contended  that  he  was  more  eloquent  than  Paul 
himself  j  and  Demetrius,  leader  of  the  riot  among  the 
silversmiths  of  Ephesus,  when  for  three  hours  the  mob 
milled  about  crying,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians! " 
We  read  about  Tertullus  the  lawyer,  and  Felix  and 
Festus  and  Agrippa,  about  Roman  officials,  jailers  and 
judges,  sailors  and  soldiers,  named  and  unnamed  5  and  a 
surprising  number  of  women,  with  occupations  as  varied 
as  we  would  be  likely  to  find  listed  to-day  in  the  roster 
of  a  woman's  club.  We  meet  Mary,  mother  of  the  dis- 
turbing John  Mark  and  mistress  of  well-meaning,  easily 
flustered  little  Rhoda;  Eunice  and  Lois,  mother  and 
grandmother  of  Paul's  beloved  Timothy  j  Lydia,  the 
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high-class  business  woman  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
sold  "purple"  and,  legend  whispers,  may  have  become 
Paul's  wife  J  Dorcas,  for  whom  a  countless  number  of 
sewing  circles  have  been  named  j  and  the  distressed  un- 
lucky slave  girl,  who  told  fortunes  until  she  lost  her  skill 
after  heeding  the  missionaries;  and  Tryphena  and  Try- 
phosa,  contentious  if  earnest  Christians;  Bernice,  the  wife 
of  Festus,  Drusilla,  granddaughter  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  wife  of  Felix;  and  Priscilla  who,  with  her  husband 
Aquila,  were  hosts  to  Paul  whenever  he  came  to  the  town 
where  they  were  living. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  members  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch  experienced  disappointment  on  their  first  sight  of 
Paul,  when  Barnabas  arrived  with  him  from  Tarsus.  A 
fragment  of  contemporary  writing,  otherwise  unim- 
portant, called  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla^  becomes  of 
great  interest  because  it  contains  a  pen  picture  of  Paul 
written  by  a  Greek.  He  tells  us  that  he  saw  coming 
toward  him,  "a  man  of  little  stature,  thin-haired  upon 
the  head,  crooked  in  the  legs,  of  a  good  state  of  body, 
with  eyebrows  joining  and  nose  somewhat  crooked." 
Not  an  Adonis,  certainly;  but  on  acquaintance  he  must 
have  appeared  less  ugly,  for  the  description  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  was  "full  of  grace"  and  that  at  times  he 
seemed  to  have  the  face  of  an  angel.  His  eyes  must  have 
had  compelling  appeal.  Luke  mentions  them  more  than 
once  and  the  Greek  word  of  which  he  made  use  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Acts  is  one  that  means  that  Paul's 
soul  seemed  to  look  through  his  eyes.  He  appears  to  have 
used  considerable  gesture.  Time  and  again  we  are  told 
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that  he  "beckoned  with  his  hand"  or  "stretched  forth 
his  hand,"  as  though  this  were  a  characteristic  uncon- 
scious gesture.  Yet  when  restraint  would  be  likely  to 
produce  a  better  effect,  no  mention  is  made  of  it.  Evi- 
dently his  schooling  in  patience  had  brought  body  as 
well  as  mind  under  good  control.  Yet  once,  in  Lystra, 
when  he  and  Barnabas  found  themselves  in  danger  of 
being  worshiped  as  gods,  he  showed  his  distress  like  a 
true  son  of  the  Orient,  by  rending  his  garments.  Half 
an  hour  later  he  was  in  even  greater  danger  of  being 
stoned  to  death,  so  sudden  and  unpredictable  were  the 
turns  of  fortune  in  his  calling. 

Some  sort  of  physical  affliction  rendered  him  at  times 
unfit  for  work.  Paul  referred  to  this  as  his  "thorn  in  the 
flesh,"  but  neither  his  frankness  nor  Luke's  medical 
knowledge  gave  it  a  recognizable  name  and  conjecture 
has  covered  the  whole  range  between  epilepsy  and  a  club 
foot.  The  important  thing,  of  course,  is  that  he  carried 
on  in  spite  of  such  a  handicap  and  became  not  only  the 
great  missionary,  but  one  of  the  greatest  travelers  of 
his  generation. 

This  phase  of  his  life  began  after  he  had  been  about 
a  year  with  the  church  in  Antioch.  Hearing  that  a  famine 
threatened  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  this  vigorous 
young  society  sent  help  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and 
Paul,  who  proved  themselves  such  an  efficient  team  of 
workers  that  it  was  determined  to  send  them  on  a  more 
extended  mission;  this  time  not  with  material  help  but 
to  carry  encouragement  to  struggling  churches  and, 
wherever  possible,  to  establish  new  ones.  So  the  short 
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journey  to  carry  food  to  the  hungry  became  a  prelude  to 
Paul's  greater  work  which  lasted  a  decade  or  more. 
Traveling  with  different  companions,  Barnabas  and 
Silas,  John  Mark,  the  two  young  Greeks,  part  of  the 
time  with  Luke  himself,  he  made  three  extended  jour- 
neys, each  carrying  him  a  little  farther  west.  The  West 
seemed  to  draw  him  like  a  magnet  j  it  is  known  that  he 
planned  a  journey  to  far-off  Spain;  indeed  he  may  have 
accomplished  it,  a  hiatus  of  several  months  in  the  known 
dates  of  his  travels  making  this  possible. 

Between  these  purposeful  wanderings  he  and  his  com- 
panions returned  to  Antioch  to-  give  account  of  their 
progress.  After  their  first  long  journey  he  and  Barnabas 
were  called  before  a  convocation  of  church  leaders  in 
Jerusalem,  to  answer  the  charge  that  they  were  making  it 
too  easy  for  Gentiles  to  enter  the  fold — the  same  charge 
that  Peter  had  to  face  after  baptizing  Cornelius,  the  Cen- 
turion. The  conservatives  maintained  that  only  Gentiles 
who  were  willing  first  to  comply  with  every  requirement 
of  Jewish  law  were  eligible.  Paul,  having  been  brought 
up,  "after  the  most  strictest  sect,"  a  Pharisee,  knew  how 
little  the  Law  could  do  by  itself  to  fit  a  man  for  this  new 
step;  and  having  suffered  from  excessive  narrowness, 
was  now  inclined  to  see  good  even  in  heathen  points  of 
view:  "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive," 
he  wrote,  and  again,  "I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
to  the  Barbarians." 

Peter,  who  was  in  attendance  on  this  convocation,  rose 
and  told  again  about  the  vision  that  had  come  to  him  on 
the  housetop  at  Joppa  and  asked,  "Why  tempt  ye  God 
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to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples?"  The  Con- 
ference voted,  "that  we  trouble  not  them  which  from 
among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God"  by  laying  un- 
necessary commands  upon  them;  and  Paul  went  out 
upon  his  second  journey  feeling  that  he  had  the  sanction 
of  the  church  as  well  as  of  his  own  conscience.  Later 
Peter,  growing  more  conservative,  worked  almost  exclu- 
sively among  his  own  race;  while  Paul,  obedient  to  a 
vision  which  showed  him  a  man  of  Macedonia  standing 
on  the  farther  shore  of  the  iEgean  Sea  and  beseeching, 
"Come  over  and  help  us,"  became  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  indeed;  for  this  cry  meant  nothing  less  than, 
"Come  out  of  Asia  into  Europe  and  preach  Christ." 

The  letters  of  Paul,  printed  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  the  messages  he  wrote  to  the  churches  he  visited  or 
founded  on  these  j  ourneys.  Very  uneven  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  they  one  and  all  supplement  Luke's  nar- 
rative with  hints  not  alone  about  Paul's  travels  and  the 
temper  of  the  churches  to  which  he  wrote,  but  about 
his  own  character,  showing  how  his  energetic  mind  grew 
in  grace  and  kindliness  with  his  experience.  His  messages 
have  little  of  the  magic  heart-to-heart  charm  of  the 
words  spoken  by  Jesus.  Since  his  messages  had  to  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  sent  long  distances  to  groups  of 
people  with  whose  momentary  needs  he  was  unfamiliar, 
this  would  have  been  impossible  even  had  his  mind  been 
of  the  same  quality,  which  it  was  not.  Yet  so  great  was 
his  power  that  the  force  and  earnestness  he  put  into  those 
letters  have  not  been  dissipated  by  the  passing  of  almost 
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two  thousand  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  sermons  preached  in  our  Christian  churches 
find  their  inspiration  in  him. 

Being  as  thoroughly  a  city  man  as  Jesus  was  a  lover  of 
the  country,  Paul  rarely  chose  his  illustrations  from 
nature,  though  there  is  a  notable  exception  to  this  in  his 
comparison  of  death  and  the  resurrection  to  wheat,  which 
has  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  and  seemingly  perish  before 
springing  to  life  again  and  bringing  forth  a  hundredfold. 
On  the  other  hand,  Paul  drew  freely  from  regions  of 
simile  that  Jesus  scarcely  touched.  Likening  himself  to  a 
soldier,  he  had  much  to  say  about  armor — putting  on 
the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  carrying  the  sword  of 
the  spirit  and  so  on.  We  can  almost  see  him  as  a  boy 
getting  his  impressions  of  law  and  grandeur  j  standing 
on  the  street  corner  in  Tarsus  admiring  the  Roman 
soldiers  as  they  marched  by,  their  accoutrements  glinting 
in  the  sun. 

So  many  of  his  illustrations  have  to  do  with  athletics, 
running  races,  pressing  forward  toward  the  goal  and  so 
on,  that  it  seems  certain  such  contests  interested  him 
deeply.  One  surmises  that  the  sort  of  physical  perfection 
denied  him  commanded  his  respect  j  and  that  he  thought 
an  athlete's  training  in  endurance  and  in  playing  the 
game  fairly,  an  excellent  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
Christian  character.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
foundations  also,  good  architecture  being  another  of  his 
hobbies.  It  seems  plain  that  his  years  in  the  beautiful 
Temple  left  their  impress  upon  him  and  that  to  the  end 
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of  his  life  marble  walls,  rising  square  and  stately,  meant 
more  to  him  than  mere  blocks  of  well-laid  stone. 

But  his  words  lack  the  dramatic  quality  with  which 
Jesus  invested  buildings  or  anything  else  he  described. 
Paul,  writing  of  an  opportunity,  said,  "A  great  door  and 
effectual  is  opened  unto  me."  Jesus  using  the  simile  of 
the  door  said,  "Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  youj 
seek  and  ye  shall  find."  Writing  about  the  properties 
of  yeast,  Paul  reminded  his  hearers  that  "a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  But  Jesus  made  a  household 
drama  out  of  the  same  idea  saying,  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened." 

Yet  Paul  had  words  to  startle  and  effectually  rouse  a 
type  of  mind  that  might  easily  have  drowsed  through  the 
whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death ! "  must  have  fallen  with  the  impact  of  hammers  on 
the  ears  of  business  men,  to  whom  wages  and  death  were 
more  tangible  realities  than  abstract  sin.  The  words  of 
Jesus  were  pure  gold.  The  message  of  Paul  has  been 
compared  to  gold  mixed  with  a  fraction  of  alloy  which 
makes  it  more  durable  for  hard  daily  use. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  letters  he  wrote.  Some  may 
have  been  lost.  Even  before  his  death  his  name  had  been 
forged  to  documents  he  did  not  write.  Perhaps  forged  is 
too  strong  a  word,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
long-established  literary  custom  j  let  us  say  attached, 
instead.  Some  that  were  taken  into  the  New  Testament 
in  the  belief  that  he  wrote  them  are  no  longer  considered 
genuine.  One  of  these  is  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews y  which 
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is  now  classed  as  "anonymous,"  though  manifestly  it  is 
the  work  of  a  gifted  and  well-informed  writer. 

After  all,  it  is  PauPs  personality,  rather  than  his  style 
of  writing  or  his  theology,  which  lends  crowning  interest 
to  Luke's  biography  and  to  his  own  letters. 

Supplementing  each  other,  these  show  him  dominat- 
ing every  situation  in  all  sorts  of  adventures.  Inspired 
by  him,  the  soothsayers  of  Ephesus  forswear  their 
"curious  arts"  and  gladly  toss  their  books  of  magic  on 
the  bonfire  lighted  in  the  public  square.  In  the  earth- 
quake which  shakes  down  prison  walls  he  is  serene  and 
cheerful,  calls  out  to  his  jailer  that  there  is  no  need  to  com- 
mit suicide  since  his  prisoners  are  all  there  and  have  no 
thought  of  escaping  J  then  turns  from  the  reeling  world 
about  him  to  his  true  work  of  saving  souls. 

His  relations  with  jailers  and  prison  guards  would  be 
comic  were  they  not  so  valuable  as  evidence  of  his  kindly 
nature  and  winning  charm.  He  is  forever  being  detained 
as  a  prisoner  and  forever  making  friends  of  them  and 
ordering  them  about.  Having  unusual  sympathy,  he 
was  able  to  imagine  himself  in  the  other  man's  place, 
whether  that  other  happened  to  be  a  ruler  or  a  member 
of  the  rabble  j  and  with  this  gift  he  could  address  others 
with  understanding,  always  seeking  points  of  contact 
rather  than  points  of  difference.  With  the  preface,  "As 
certain  of  your  own  poets  have  said,"  he  could  quote  from 
heathen  writings  loved  by  his  hearers,  to  illustrate  the 
Christian  point  of  viewj  and  having  done  so,  he  was  a 
diplomat  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige^  which 
such  hidden  sympathy  imposed  on  his  adversaries.  Ernest 
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Renan,  the  French  writer,  explains  this  in  Les  Apotres 
by  saying,  "He  was  persuaded  that  people  were  naturally 
Christian." 

Yet,  proud  of  being  a  Roman  citizen,  he  could  stand 
firmly  on  his  rights  as  such.  Once  he  refused  to  leave  the 
prison  in  which  he  and  Silas  were  unjustly  held,  until 
the  officials  who  had  offered  this  affront  to  his  Roman 
dignity  came  with  personal  apologies  to  release  him. 

On  the  voyage  which  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
the  captain  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  were  both  on 
board,  yet  during  the  storm  ending  in  shipwreck  which 
made  this  voyage  memorable,  it  was  Paul  the  prisoner 
who  took  command  and  issued  common-sense  orders.  He 
was  such  a  paragon  and  so  very  efficient  throughout  this 
emergency  that  it  is  a  relief  to  find  he  was  human  enough 
to  say  "I  told  you  so!"  and  to  remind  those  nominally 
his  jailers  that  he  had  advised  against  undertaking  the 
voyage  at  that  late  season  of  the  year.  Luke  was  with  him 
at  the  time,  having  very  likely  shipped  as  Paul's  servant 
in  order  to  be  near  him.  The  Greek  doctor's  account  of 
this  tempestuous  voyage  is  the  most  complete  nautical 
narrative  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity, 
telling  more  about  ancient  navigation  than  can  be 
gleaned  from  any  other  source. 

But  the  crowning  effectiveness  of  the  Book  of  Acts  as 
biography  is  reached,  paradoxically  enough,  through  an 
omission.  Luke  showed  his  real  genius  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  brought  the  book  to  an  end.  Instead  of  confus- 
ing the  picture  and  blurring  the  portrait's  outlines  by 
crowding  the  last  pages  with  harrowing  details  of  the 
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martyrdom  which  tradition  says  overtook  Paul,  Luke 
leaves  him  alive  in  Rome  and  vigorously  carrying  on  his 
work,  though  nominally  under  guard  awaiting  trial.  Al- 
lowed to  live  in  his  own  hired  house,  he  received  visitors 
from  far  and  near,  besides  sending  out  from  his  prison 
letters  of  encouragement  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Since 
Rome  was  the  center  of  that  day's  civilization,  he  thus 
became  pastor  of  a  wider  parish  than  he  could  have 
reached  had  he  continued  free  to  wander  where  he  would. 
Thanks  to  Luke's  genius  as  a  biographer,  Paul  is  still 
alive  and  still  pastor  of  a  parish  that  has  expanded  to 
take  in  wide  sections  of  the  earth  unknown  in  his  day. 


XV 

REVELATION 

The  more  thou  searches!  the  more  thou  shalt  marvel. 

Clement  of  Alexandria. 

When  reading  about  the  persecutions  suffered  by  early 

Christians,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  among  themselves 

they  were  harmonious  and  peaceful,  and  that  their  only 

woes  came  from  the  outside  world.  Far  from  this  being 

the  case,  differences  of  opinion  speedily  developed,  not 

only  on  matters  of  doctrine  but  about  the  merits  of 

their  respective  leaders.  Even  before  Paul  died,  various 

churches,  including  some  that  he  founded,  divided  into 

quarrelsome  parties,  a  state  of  things  which  not  only 

distressed  but  bored  him.  "Who  then  is  Paul,"  he  wrote, 

"and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed? 

I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  giveth  the 

increase."  And  again:  "Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by 

the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the 

same  thing  and  that  there  be  no  division  among  you." 

Gnostics  who  professed  to  know  all  about  God  and 

Agnostics  who  protested  that  if  he  were  God  he  must  be 

unknowable,  and  a  hundred  varying  shades  of  doctrinal 

opinion  besides,  had  their  partizans  and  advocates  in  the 

early  years  of  the  Christian  eraj  all  these,  as  well  as 

Jewish  opposition  and  recurrent  seasons  of  persecution 
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by  Roman  authorities,  played  a  part  in  determining  the 
character  and  choice  of  the  writings  which  make  up  our 
New  Testament,  Ernest  Trattner's  statement  that  this 
section  of  our  Bible  "was  born  in  shock  and  conflict,  and 
developed  as  'sacred'  literature  through  internal  struggle 
with  heresy  as  well  as  through  external  fires  of  perse- 
cution" is  no  exaggeration. 

In  the  course  of  controversy  many  books  and  letters 
were  written,  from  which  a  few  separated  themselves 
by  the  same  processes  of  natural  selection  that  governed 
the  choice  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  this  choice 
was  not  ratified  and  made  final  until  almost  four  hundred 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  the  Synod  of  Car- 
thage declared  the  canon  closed. 

Twenty-seven  books  were  thus  set  apart.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  any  one  of  them,  it 
is  known  that  they  were  all  written  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  century.  The  letters  of  St.  Paul,  believed  to 
antedate  the  rest,  are  assigned  to  the  decade  between  50 
and  60  A.  D.  Next  come  the  "Synoptic  Gospels"  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  written  probably  between  the  years  60 
and  80  A.  D.  The  Gospel  According  to  Johuy  the  "Gen- 
eral Epistles"  (so  called  because  they  are  not  addressed 
to  any  specific  church)  and  that  strange  piece  of  writing. 
The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  are  believed  to 
have  been  written  during  the  final  twenty  years  of  the 
first  century. 

In  order  of  importance,  however,  the  early  church 
fathers  appear  to  have  classed  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  much  as  we  do,  giving  first  place  to  the  four 
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Gospels y  then  to  ActSj  then  the  writings  attributed  to 
Paul,  and  lastly,  the  others.  Of  the  "General  Epistles" 
little  need  be  said  in  a  hurried  survey,  save  that  they 
were  written  by  men  of  varying  temperaments  to  meet 
different  emergencies  in  the  struggles  of  faith  and 
thought  then  going  on.  The  General  Epistle  of  James 
reads  like  an  echo  from  the  books  of  Wisdom;  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  Johfiy  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  stress 
the  idea  that  only  through  love  can  men  come  to  know 
God. 

That  God  is  a  God  of  Love  is  indeed  the  burden  of  the 
whole  New  Testament,  in  contrast  to  the  God  of  wrath 
and  vengeance,  the  God  of  a  semi-savage  society,  por- 
trayed in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tol- 
eration is  seldom  mentioned  in  that  part  of  the  Bible,  let 
alone  being  commended  as  a  virtue  j  while  the  qualities 
extolled  throughout  the  New  Testament  are  love  and 
forbearance  and  brotherly  kindness.  Yet  the  New  Testa- 
ment grew  naturally  out  of  the  Old.  It  is  in  Wisdom 
literature  that  we  find  the  transition.  Proverbs  tells  us, 
"That  which  maketh  a  man  to  be  desired  is  his  kindness." 
Paul  wrote,  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law."  Jesus 
said,  "God  is  Love." 

The  Book  of  Revelation  with  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment closes  is  believed  to  have  been  written  later  than 
any  of  the  others.  Like  the  Book  of  Daniel j  it  dates  from 
a  time  of  great  persecution,  when,  for  safety's  sake,  hopes 
as  well  as  hatreds  had  to  be  disguised  in  robes  of  meta- 
phor and  strange  symbolism.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed 
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to  imagine  anything  farther  removed  from  the  kindly 
realism  of  the  Gospels  or  the  doctrinal  expositions  of  St. 
Paul,  through  which  his  chidings  and  kindly  messages 
are  forever  thrusting  themselves. 

Yet  Revelation  begins  with  a  series  of  short  letters 
addressed  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  conveying  re- 
bukes and  warnings  such  as  the  writer  imagined  Christ 
himself  would  have  been  moved  to  utter.  Who  this 
writer  may  have  been  is  one  of  the  many  mysteries 
hidden  in  history,  though  his  name,  and  even  the  place 
where  the  book  was  written  are  plainly  given  in  the  very 
first  chapter.  "I  John,  who  am  also  your  brother  and 
companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called 
Patmos."  Patmos  is  a  bit  of  rocky  desolation  off  the 
coast  of  Greece,  to  which  Romans  found  it  convenient  to 
send  their  prisoners.  Tradition  says  that  this  particular 
John  was  exiled  to  Patmos  by  the  emperor  Domitian  in 
the  year  95  a.  d.,  and  died  there  after  eighteen  months  of 
hard  labor.  Visitors  to  the  island  are  shown  the  Cave  of 
the  Apocalypse  where  he  had  his  visions,  and  even  his 
embalmed  body.  Yet  neither  the  name  nor  the  tradition 
nor  the  relics  are  of  help  in  clearing  up  the  question  of 
authorship. 

John  was  a  fairly  common  name  in  antiquity  as  it  is 
to-day  j  and  there  is  little  in  style  or  content  to  connect 
the  writer  of  this  book  with  any  of  the  Johns  known  to 
the  early  Christian  church.  Greek  scholars  tell  us  that 
the  author  of  Revelation  made  mistakes  in  grammar,  and 
do  not  scruple  to  criticize  his  work  in  other  respects.  They 
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therefore  cannot  connect  him  with  the  philosophic  John 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  who  would  have  written  better 
Greek  J  while  the  peasant  named  John,  who  was  the  best- 
loved  disciple  of  Jesus,  is  equally  out  of  the  question, 
since  he  would  have  been  too  old  and  probably  could  not 
have  written  Greek  at  all. 

Whatever  its  mistakes  and  lacks  in  scholarship,  the 
fire  and  vivid  color  of  Revelation  proclaim  its  author  a 
true  descendant  of  Old  Testament  seers.  All  the  ecstasy 
of  young  Isaiah's  vision  in  the  Temple  j  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  description  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel;  all  old 
Nahum's  venom  j  and  the  strange  Hebrew  imagination 
which  conceived  figures  of  four-faced,  four-winged  cher- 
ubim as  fit  guardians  for  God's  Mercy  Seat,  are  concen- 
trated in  this  rhapsody  which  changes,  after  short  warn- 
ings to  the  churches  of  Asia,  to  describe,  after  the  manner 
of  a  dream,  one  vision  dissolving  into  the  next,  seven 
stages  of  our  poor  earth's  latter  days.  A  great  red  dragon 
crawls  across  its  pages,  whose  tail  draws  one  third  of  all 
the  stars  from  heaven  and  whose  mouth  spews  out  frogs. 
Devastating  horsemen,  white,  pale,  black  and  red,  hurry 
over  the  land  spreading  desolation  as  they  go.  An  un- 
speakable ten-horned  Beast,  crowned  with  diadems  and 
dripping  names  of  blasphemy,  rises  from  the  sea.  Aveng- 
ing angels  pour  plagues  over  doomed  humanity  from 
golden  bowls.  Thunders  roll,  earthquakes  crash  j  more 
stars  fall,  and  men  and  things  perish  so  often  and  in  such 
numbers  that  mathematics  and  imagination  alike  recoil. 
But  souls  virtuous  enough  to  survive  all  this  winnowing 
are  rewarded  in  the  last  vision  by  the  sight  of  a  golden 
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city  whose  very  foundations  glow  with  the  light  of 
jewels.  It  descends  gently  from  the  sky  to  rest  beside 
the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life,  on  whose  banks  grow 
trees  which  bear  fruit  every  month  in  the  year  and  whose 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

This  strange  writing  is  full  of  mystic  numbers.  Puz- 
zling over  these,  and  juggling  with  them  in  an  effort  to 
find  out  when  such  culminating  horrors  are  to  come  upon 
the  world,  has  sent  many  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth 
to  the  madhouse.  Revelation  has  much  to  say  in  denun- 
ciation of  Babylon.  But  whether  by  "Babylon"  the  writer 
meant  the  Roman  authorities  who  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuting Christians,  or  something  quite  diflFerent,  is  un- 
known to  this  day.  Succeeding  generations  have  inter- 
preted it  after  their  own  fashion  j  for,  as  Dr.  Phelps  says, 
"as  a  means  of  strengthening  one's  hatreds  by  the  con- 
firmation of  Holy  Writ,"  Revelation  is  "too  convenient 
ever  to  become  obsolete."  In  times  of  strife  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church,  devout  Prot- 
estants have  been  sure  that  the  entire  Book  of  Revela- 
tion was  written  to  denounce  Catholicism.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  convince  Englishmen  and  most  Europeans 
(Frenchmen  excepted)  that  the  Beast's  real  name  was 
not  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Dr.  Phelps  warns  against  read- 
ing the  book  in  a  spirit  of  hatred,  or  mathematically.  But 
he  most  strongly  recommends  that  it  be  read  and  enjoyed 
for  what  it  really  is — "the  very  height  of  romantic  lit- 
erature j  full  of  color,  full  of  horror,  full  of  splendor  j 
ending  in  celestial  serenity." 


XVI 

INSPIRATION 

We  search  the  world  for  truth.  .  .  . 
We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest 
To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 
Is  in  the  Book  our  mothers  read. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 

While  the  Bible  is  not  and  can  never  be  again  the  mi- 
raculous book  our  grandfathers  knew,  too  sacred  to  be 
submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  it  has  become,  with 
every  new  angle  from  which  it  has  been  viewed,  a  richer 
and  more  precious  storehouse  from  which  to  draw  in- 
spiration. All  the  light  modern  learning  has  been  able 
to  focus  upon  it  in  the  task  of  analyzing  and  appraising 
its  ancient  and  often  contradictory  statements,  has  served 
but  to  bring  into  clearer  relief  its  essential  "divine" 
quality  as  the  graphically  told  story  of  man's  upward 
striving,  from  the  earliest  stirring  of  a  desire  to  know 
God  to  its  flowering  in  the  philosophy  and  gentleness  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Like  a  coral  reef,  the  great  book  is  the  accretion  of 
years,  built  up  by  the  lives  and  deaths  of  countless  in- 
dividuals. It  contains  both  good  and  bad;  stories  of  ap- 
palling wickedness  as  well  as  stories  of  sublime  devotion. 
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What  the  whole  seems  trying  to  teach  is  that  "religion  is 
a  journey,  not  a  destination j  Christianity  not  a  system, 
but  a  state  of  mind."  In  this  light  it  is  not  without  signif- 
icance that  the  last  verse  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
carry  the  menace  of  a  curse,  while  the  final  words  of 
Revelation  glow  with  gracious  blessing. 

During  all  the  years  that  people  have  been  reading  it, 
it  has  probably  not  been  exactly  the  same  book  to  any 
two  individuals.  Without  question  the  same  person  may 
read  it  many  times  in  many  moods  and  find  constantly 
new  surprises.  At  one  time  these  may  lie  in  the  fresh 
unexpectedness  of  its  similes,  as  when  we  find  Job  asking, 
"Is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  tggV  At  another 
we  marvel  at  the  brevity  and  color  of  its  descriptions, 
three  simple  short  words  like  "ivory,  apes  and  pea- 
cocks" being  enough  to  bring  magically  before  us  the 
whole  pageant  of  imported  luxuries  used  in  Solomon's 
luxury-loving  court.  Or  admiration  may  center  on  the 
art  and  truth  of  those  stories  which,  through  much  tell- 
ing, have  been  polished  into  perfect  examples  of  the 
virtues  or  the  vices  they  depict.  Again  we  come  with  a 
sense  of  discovery  upon  less  familiar  stories,  perhaps 
read  long  ago  and  forgotten,  to  find  them  packed  with 
cleverly  subtle  character  drawing,  and  big  with  ethical 
questions.  Such  chance  re-readings  may  develop  real 
friendship  for  the  characters  so  long  dead  and  gone,  since 
friends  do  not  have  to  be  of  the  same  generation,  or  even 
the  same  millennium. 

One  secret  of  the  book's  enduring  charm  lies  in  a 
quality  that  would  kill  any  ordinary  premeditated  piece 
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of  literature,  yet  which  adds  to  this  old  record's  vitality. 
The  whole  of  any  one  incident  is  rarely  told  in  one  place. 
The  reader  comes  upon  traces  of  it  when  least  expected  j 
and  if  he  chooses  to  follow  the  lead,  the  story  has  to  be 
pieced  together  bit  by  bit,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
exactly  as  contemporary  history  is  gleaned  from  the 
morning  papers.  And  it  is  as  necessary  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other  to  keep  eyes  open  and  weigh  evidence  before 
making  up  one's  mind. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  about  the  Bible,  alike  from 
the  points  of  view  of  literature  and  of  religion,  is  that  in 
spite  of  its  many  authors  and  wide  diversity  of  subject 
and  treatment,  it  remains  a  unit.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  this  could  bej  and  almost  more  than  a  co- 
incidence that  this  book,  which  came  into  being  in  the 
desert  and  whose  writing  covered  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  should  begin  and  end,  as  it  does,  with  a  river. 

In  Genesis  we  read  that  God  planted  a  garden  "east- 
ward in  Eden"  and  caused  a  river  to  flow  past  to  water 
it.  This  is  stated  as  a  fact  j  Eden  being  pictured  as  a  wild 
place  of  great  fertility,  inhabited  by  animals,  in  which 
man  was  given  a  chance  to  work  out  his  destiny.  The 
close  of  Revelation  shows  us  another  river,  broad  and 
stately,  whose  waters  mirror  the  walls  of  an  Eternal 
City  "where  no  night  is."  Beasts  have  meanwhile  given 
place  to  men,  and  men  have  become  ransomed  souls. 
But,  be  it  noted,  this  is  not  stated  as  a  fact  j  it  is  described 
as  a  vision  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Until  it  is  fulfilled  there 
will  be  much  to  ponder,  much  to  enjoy,  much  to  strive 
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to  comprehend  in  this  grand  old  book.  Perhaps  the 
minister  was  right  who  said: 

"Half  the  mischief  of  our  day  is  that  the  Bible  is 
printed,  instead  of  being  read." 
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